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THE SACRAMENTS AND THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH. 


LL Protestant creeds, notably the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, insist upon the distinction between the invisible 
and the visible Church, the one consisting of all true believers in 
Christ, and the other of all professed believers; and while all these 
creeds embrace the glorious anticipation that this distinction will be 
utterly abolished when the divine ideal is realized and the Church is 
presented to Christ “ without spot or wrinkle or any such thing,” 
they also recognize the fact so clearly set forth in our Lord’s parables 
and illustrated even in the calling of the twelve apostles, that, in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, under the present dispensation, the Gospel net 
gathers of every kind, both good and bad, and the tares and the 
wheat grow together until the harvest. But notwithstanding this 
theoretical agreement there is a wide practical difference even among 
Protestants as to how far and by what means the visible Church is 
authorized and required to conform herself to the invisible. 

That only regenerate persons have any divine right to visible 
Church membership, and that the Church ought to preach this doc- 
trine, we are all agreed. But the open question is, how far she may 
undertake to apply and enforce the doctrine in the exercise of dis- 
cipline and the administration of the Sacraments. For the solution 
of the problem there are two theories which may be designated as 
the Puritan and the Reformed. We use the word Puritan, of course, 
not as the historic name of any sect or body of Christians, but 
simply as the abstract and upon the whole the most expressive term 
for certain views as to the province and functions of the visible 
Church. With the ultimate design of Puritanism, which is to rid the 
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Church of everything scandalous and contrary to Scripture, we are in 
full sympathy. In this design Puritan and Presbyterian are one, and 
until the rise of Independency in England they were identified in 
the struggle to attain it. For much that Puritanism has done we 
are profoundly grateful. Even for its later excesses we have the ut- 
most charity, when we remember the desperate diseases for which 
they were the desperate remedy. At the same time we reject the 
theory of the Church by which these excesses are justified. 

John Owen, the prince of Puritan theologians of the Independent 
type, will be accepted as the best expounder of the theory we are 
discussing. He defends, against the Roman Catholics, the distinc- 
tion between the invisible and the visible Church. He condemns, 
with irresistible array of Scripture arguments, the corruptions and 
scandals which were tolerated and protec ed by the Church of En- 
gland in his day. He demonstrates that “ regeneration is expressly 
required in the Gospel to give a right and privilege unto an entrance 
into the Church or kingdom of Christ’; that by this requirement 
the Church is “distinguished from all other kingdoms in and of 
the world”; that the right to Church membership “ must of neces- 
sity be something better and more excellent and sublime than any- 
thing the laws and polities of men pretend unto or prescribe,” and 
that “it cannot consist in any outward rite easy to be observed by- 
the worst and vilest of men.” * 

Against the Erastianism dominant in the Chutch of England under 
the Stuarts, which made Church membership and citizenship in the 
State identical, and administered the Sacraments as the badges of 
both, to men of openly scandalous lives—the arguments of Owen 
are unanswerable, and in full accord with the doctrine of all the Re- 
formed Creeds. So far Presbyterians always have been and still are 
Puritans. We are fully agreed in the negative position that the Sac- 
raments ought not to be administered to persons who, by their own 
confession, or by the witness of a scandalous life, are proved to be 
unregenerate. But when Owen comes affirmatively to define the 
conditions upon which persons are to be admitted to sealing ordi- 
nances, he goes beyond the Westminster Standards, and beyond all 
the Reformed creeds, in claiming for the Church an authority for 
which there is no Scripture warrant. He insists that it is 
‘the duty of the Elders of the Church towards persons desiring to be admitted unto 
the fellowship of the Church, to discern and judge by the rule of truth applied in love 


between sincere professors and hypocritical pretenders, to influence, direct, comfort, 
and encourage in the way, such as they judge to love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; 





* “The Nature of the Gospel Church.” Owen’s works, vol. xvi., p. 12. 
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to propose and recommend them unto the whole Church with prayers and supplications 
to God for them ; to admit them, being approved, into the order and fellowship of the 
Gospel Church.”—(Owen’s Works, vol. xv., p. 525.) 


Now this claim in behalf of the Church to be a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of men’s hearts marks the essential difference 
between the Puritan and the Reformed theory. We contend, in 
harmony with all the Reformed creeds, that God has not given to the 
office-bearers or to the members of the Church the right to “ discern, 
judge, and approve” of men’s spiritual condition. And the simple 
proof that he has not conferred the right is found in the patent 
truth that he has not given them the ability todo so. The attempt 
to exercise such prerogatives is a spiritual usurpation which must 
necessarily cause divisions and fanatical excesses. The whole his- 
tory of Protestantism proves this. The puritan idea of the Church 
and its functions has not been and-is not now confined to those who 
are called Puritans. Its presence and power are often felt in denomi- 
nations whose doctrinal standards give it no sanction. It is the 
moving cause of all attempts to enforce tests and terms of commun- 
ion beyond what Christ has enjoined and the Scriptures declare to 
be necessary to salvation. It is the fruitful mother of schism in the 
body of Christ. It underlies and is the main strength of all argu- 
ments against the right of infants, born of believing parents, to be 
recognized and treated as Church members. Because they cannot 
profess faith in Christ, nor give an account of their personal expe- 
rience, by which we may judge of their spiritual state in the sight of 
God, therefore they are to be excluded from baptism, and from 
membership in the Church. And if the Puritan idea of the Church 
be admitted as a premise, we cannot see how this conclusion can be 
logically avoided. The difference between these two theories in their 
practical working is thus clearly defined by Dr. Hodge: 


‘* According to the one view the Church is bound to be satisfied in its judgment that 
the applicant is truly regenerate; according to the other no such judgment is ex- 
pressed or implied in receiving any one into the communion of the Church. Both 
parties require a credible profession of faith; but the one means by credible that which 
constrains belief, the other that which may be believed, i.e., that against which no tangi- 
ble evidence can be adduced.” —(‘* Theology,” iii., p, 545). 


The difference between these two positions is very profound, 
especially in its bearing on the relation of children to the Sacraments. 
The theory which imposes on the Church the obligation to judge of 
men’s spiritual condition in order to admit them to membership, 
must necessarily lead either to the rejection of infant baptism, or to 
a change in the whole meaning of the ordinance as defined in the 


a 
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doctrinal standards of the Reformation. In fact, it does work power- 
fully in both these directions, even in the Presbyterian Church. The 
increasing neglect of the ordinance is not more to be deprecated 
than the inadequate views with which it is often observed. “A holy 
ordinance instituted by Christ,” unless it be kept to the intent for 
which it was appointed, is not kept at all. Its efficacy depends upon 
its meaning and not upon its outward form. There is a common, if 
not a prevalent notion that infant baptism differs in its significance 
from adult baptism, that it is simply the formal consecration of our 
children to God, the sign of a grace which exists only in the possi- 
bilities of the future, the seal of something to be prayed and hoped 
for in the mature experience of the child, but in the present reality 
of which it would be a dangerous superstition to believe. They who 
hold such views act more consistently in the neglect than in the ob- 
servance of the ordinance. Is it not better to postpone the applica- 
tion of the seal till there is something to be sealed? 

To justify these observations let us glance at the doctrine of the 
Sacraments as defined in our Standards. Our Shorter Catechism 
declares 


‘that the sacraments become effectual means of salvation not from any virtue in them 
or in him that doth administer them, but only by the blessing of Christ and the work- 
ing of his spirit in them that by faith receive them.” — (Ques. gI.) 


Nevertheless they do become and are EFFECTUAL MEANS of SAL- 
VATION. A true sacrament always consists of two parts, the one 
outward, visible, and formal, the other inward, spiritual, and effectual. 
Our Standards assert this quite as explicitly as the catechism of the 
Episcopal Church. The Larger Catechism, question 163, says: “The 
parts of a sacrament are two: the one an outward and sensible sign 
used according to Christ’s own appointment, and the other an inward 
and spiritual grace thereby signified.” Where either of these is 
wanting there is, in fact, no sacrament at all, no matter what cere- 
monies may be performed; a mere act of consecration or of worship, 
however sincere and devout, does not constitute a sacrament. Nor is 
the design for which these holy ordinances were instituted by Christ 
limited to the symbolic preaching of the Gospel, and to the opportu- 
nity they afford us to profess our faith in Christ, and our love for one 
another. The attainment of these objects, which are common to 
them and to the other means of grace, is not their distinctive and 
most important design. In them “ by sensible signs Christ and the 
benefits of the new covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to 
believers” (Shorter Catechism, 92). Both the Sacraments represent, 


~ 
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but they do infinitely more than this, they sea/ and apply Christ and 
his benefits. These words are not tautological. A seal is some- 
thing more than a sign, to apply means more than to seal. They 
can mean nothing less than this, that the proper use of either of the 
Sacraments is not merely a profession of faith, an act of consecration, 
or an exercise of brotherly love on our part: it involves a covenant 
engagement on God’s part that the things signified in the ordinance 
shall be and are ours in actual possession. The Confession of Faith 
(chap. 27-3) says, “the grace which is exhibited in or by the Sacra- 
ments, rightly used, is not conferred by any power in them; neither 
doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend upon the piety or intention 
of him that doth administer it, but upon the work of the Spirit, and 
the Word of institution which contains together with a precept a prom- 
ise of benefit to worthy receivers.” The negative part of this state- 
ment should not be allowed to overshadow what it so explicitly 
affirms. It should be observed that our standards, in common with 
all the Reformed creeds, and all theological writers down to and after 
the time of the Westminster Assembly, use the words exhibit and 
confer as synonymous. The Confession of Faith, as above quoted, 
plainly asserts that zm or by the Sacraments grace ts conferred upon 
worthy receivers. Romanists and Romanizers maintain that the grace 
is conferred by the power of the consecrated elements, or by the in- 
tention or piety of the administrator, and that it. is therefore con- 
ferred upon all who receive the outward elements. This our stand- 
ards deny; and some are so concerned to overthrow the Romish 
doctrine as to the mode that they run to the opposite extreme, and 
insist that no grace whatever is conferred by the Sacraments. But 
our Standards teach that God, in fulfilment of the promise contained 
in the words of institution, bestows sacramental grace upon all 
*‘worthy receivers.” And who are worthy receivers? Our cate- 
chisms give two definitions of this phrase: The Shorter Catechism 
(91-92) says they are “ believers,” or those “ who by faith receive ” the 
sacraments: The Larger Catechism (162) declares that the grace 
promised is exhibited and applied to all “those who are within the 
covenant of grace”; z.¢., to believers and their children. If the 
infant children of believers are not “worthy receivers” of the only 
sacrament they are capable of receiving in their infancy, then infant 
baptism has no place whatever in our system. For surely our Stand- 
ards do not propose to administer either of the sacraments to those 
who are not presumed to be worthy to receive it. And on the other 
hand, if infants ave “worthy receivers” of baptism, then our creed 
teaches that the grace or benefit signified in the ordinance and prom- 
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ised in the words of institution, is conferred upon them. The doc- 
trine of the Sacraments, as thus simply, but profoundly defined in the 
Westminster Symbols is common to all the Reformed Creeds: “ Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of the Eucharist passed into all the leading Reformed 
Confessions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and must be 
regarded as the orthodox Reformed doctrine. Zwingli’s theory, 
which is more simple and intelligible, has considerable popular cur- 
rency, but no symbolic authority.”* There is certainly no Zwingli- 
anism in our Confession and Catechisms.t+ 


* Schaff's ‘* Creeds and Christendom,” vol. i., p. 456. 

t Nor is there any Zwinglianism upon the subject of the Sacraments in the sources from whence 
the Westminster Standards were composed. The views of the leading men in the Westminster 
Assembly can easily be ascertained from their other works. Dr. Briggs, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, who has done a good service to the Church by making a rare and valuable collection of 
these works, has shown me great kindness in exhibiting and explaining his treasures. 

Thomas Cartwright, who was the father, and as Dr. Briggs calls him, the HERO of English 
Puritanism of the Presbyterian type, though he died forty years before the Westminster Assembly 
met, exerted a mighty influence in forming the opinions of its members, In his Catechism entitled 
‘CA Treatise of Christian Religion, or the whole body and substance of Divinity,” he says of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper: ‘‘ These two Sacraments do sufficiently seal unto us the covenant 
of grace and all the benefits that God offereth therein, as our regeneration and engrafting into 
Christ, and of our growth and continuance therein” (p. 218). ‘‘ Baptism is the first sacrament of 
the Gospel, wherein by the washing or sprinkling of our bodies with water in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, our regeneration or new birth, on our entrance and engraft- 
ing into Christ and into the body of Christ, which is his Church, is represented and sealed unto 
us” (p. 219.) 

Herbert Palmer was chairman of the Assembly’s Committee on the Catechisms, a position which 
indicates the estimation in which he was held. Doubtless one reason of his appointment to this 
responsible post was the fact that he had published a catechism of his own, which was in very gen- 
eral use in Presbyterian churches. In this catechism he says: ‘‘The inward grace sealed to the 
faithful in baptism is the virtue of Christ’s blood and of his Spirit to the washing away of sin and 
new birth of the life of grace.” 

** Children born within the Church are to be baptized, because they were wont to be circumcised, 
and because they are within God’s covenant, and so have right to the seal of it.” 

Principal Cunningham says (‘‘ Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation,” p. 279) : ‘‘ Ru- 
therford and Gillespie are, literally and without any exception, just the two very highest author- 
ities that could be brought to bear upon a question of this kind, at once from their learning and 
ability as theologians, and from the place they held and the influence they exerted in the actual 
preparation of the documents under consideration”; viz, the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms. 

Gillespie in his ‘* Aaron’s Rod Blossoming,” while combating the doctrine that the Sacraments are 
converting ordinances, declares that “ the exAzdztion spoken of in our Standards and by Protest- 
ant writers is a real, effectual, lively application of Clirist and all his benefits to every one that 
believeth, for the staying, strengthening, confirming, and comforting of their souls” (p. 496). 

From Rutherford’s ‘‘Due Right of Presbyteries,” we extract the following explicit state- 
ments: ‘‘ The seals are not to be conferred by the church upon persons because they believe, but 
because they fvo/ess their believing” (p. 185). ‘* The sacraments are seals and not teaching and 
representing signs only” (p. 212). From using the sacraments in faith we receive increase of grace, 
and sacramental grace” (p. 214). ‘‘ For if a sacrament make not a thing that was not before—if 
God give not and really produce, confer and exhibit grace and a stronger measure of faith and 
assurance of remission of sins at the due and right use of the sacraments, the sacrament is a naked 
sign and not an exhibitive seal.” 

The views of these two eminent Scotch Commissioners to the Westminster Assembly, accord 
not only with our Standards, but with the Con/essz Scottica, drawn up by Knox and his associates 
in 1560, and held by the Church of Scotland until it was superseded in 1647 by the adoption of the 
Westminster Confession. A brief extract will suffice : ‘‘ Wee utterlie damne the vanitie of thay that 
affirme sacramentes to be nathing ellis bot naked and baire signes. No, wee assuredlie beleeve that be 
Baptisme wee ar engrafted in Christ Jesus, to be made partakers of his justice, bequhilk our sinnes. 
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They are as Calvinistic in regard to the Sacraments as in regard to 
the doctrines of grace. They teach the real, though spiritual, pres- 
ence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. They reiterate and insist upon 
the doctrine that both the Sacraments are seals and applications of 
Christ and his benefits to all who rightly use them, in opposition to 
the theory which makes them simply signs and historic memorials, 
badges of our professed faith in Christ, and pledges of our love for 
him and for each other. As taught by Zwingli, this theory of simple 
commemoration was no doubt a natural reaction from the Romish 
error, to which, in a modified form, Luther adhered. But in order to 
avoid Scylla we are not obliged to fall into Charybdis. Many of the 
followers of Zwingli have gone much further than he did. The 
Quaker doctrine, which denies the present necessity of the outward 
form of the Sacraments, and resolves them entirely into the things 
signified, seems to be a legitimate conclusion from the commemora- 
tive theory. Certainly this conclusion cannot be successfully resisted 
by pleading merely “ the preceptive necessity ” of the Sacraments, for 
our interpretation of the precepts must be determined by our apprehen- 
sion of their design. If that design was simply to commemorate Christ 
and express the union of Christians, there is great force in the opinion 
that it was temporary—that it was exhausted and done away by the 
coming of the Comforter, the writing of the New Testament Script- 





are covered and remitted. And alswa, that in the Supper richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined 
with us, that hee becummis very nurishment and fude of our saules.”—(Schaff's ‘‘ Creeds of 
Christendom,” vol. iii., p. 468.) : 

Thomas Vincent published in 1673, ‘‘ An Explicatory Catechism, or an Explanation of the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism,” from which we make the following extract: ‘‘ The sensible signs in 
asacrament ... . are not bare signifying or representing signs, but withal exhibiting, conveying, 
and applying signs ; as a seal unto a bond or last will and testament doth both signify the will of 
him whose bond or testament it is, and doth also exhibit, convey, confirm and apply a right unto 
the things promised and engaged therein; when the minister doth give forth the signs or outward 
elements in a sacramental action the Lord doth give forth and convey the things signified unto the 
worthy receivers” (Question 92). 

‘¢ Baptism is not to be administered to any that are out of the visible Church, because they being 
out of the covenant have no right unto the seals of the covenant. The infants of such as are 
visible Church members may and ought to be baptized, because they ave in the covenant, and the 
promise of the covenant belonging unto them, this seal of the covenant doth belong unto them 
also” (Question 95). 

Dr. Briggs has called my attention to a remarkable little book by Bishop Davenant, published in 
1641, and entitled, ‘‘ An Exhortation to Brotherly Communion.” The author shows the essential 
points of agreement among Protestants, as a protest against the divisive tendencies of the extreme 
Puritans. In regard to the sacraments he bears this testimony: ‘‘ No protestant Church can be 
named which professeth not with the Eucharist the true presence of the body and blood of Christ, 
although it acknowledgeth the very manner of the presence to be supernatural and plainly divine. 
. « « « The agreement of all Protestants on this point is so well known we need take no pains to 
prove it All Protestant Churches are point-blank against all erroneous doctrines of the 
bare representation of the body and blood of Christ, parted from the true and real exhibiting of 
him” (p. 129). 

From all which, and much more that might be quoted, it is evident that the prevalence of the 
theory that the sacraments are mere signs and remembrances, is of more modern date than the 
Westminster Assembly, and is a departure from our doctrinal standards and from the views of the 
men who made them, 
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ures, and the establishment of the great facts of Christianity in the 
knowledge and memory of the Church. Nor can the force of this ar- 
gument be broken by quoting the saying, “‘ Ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death ¢2// he come.’’ For the advocates of the Quaker theory 
will insist, with all sincerity, that this expression is to be interpreted 
in a spiritual sense, and that Christ has long since come, according to 
his promise in John xiv. 18.* 

But if the Sacraments are not merely commemorative rites, but 
“ effectual means of salvation ”"—seals and conveyances of the benefits 
of the covenant of grace, then their design proves that their precept- 
ive necessity is perpetual to the end of time, and confirms the dec- 
laration of our Standards, that “to neglect them is a great sin.” ¢ 

Dr. Schaff says truly that “the Zwinglian is the simplest, clearest, 
and most intelligible theory. It removes the supernatural influence 
of the ordinance, and presents no obstacle to the understanding.” 
And this is, doubtless, the secret of its prevalence. Rationalism, in 
the evil sense of the word, is by no means confined to Germany ; nor 
does it win its only triumphs in the fields of Theology and Biblical 
Criticism. Many who denounce rationalizing in these directions, pur- 
sue the same method to extremes in their views of the Church and 
the Sacraments. They demand that the potency and the promise of 
these holy ordinances shall be brought down to their comprehension, 
and insist that the theory which takes them ‘out of the category 
of divine mysteries is the true one, because it is so easily understood. 
That these views are current to a great extent, even in the Presby- 
terian Church, there is unfortunately little room for doubting. Their 
prevalence is both evidenced and fostered by the ecclesiastical phrase- 
ology so generally adopted. The first participation in the Lord’s 
Supper has become not only contemporaneous, but, in the popular 
understanding, zdentical with professing Christ’s name and joining the 
Church. And hence, in the apprehension of many, our participation 
in the Lord’s Supper is chiefly, if not exclusively, a “badge of our 
profession,” and its repeated use is but “ the renewal of our covenant 
vows.” Hence also the word sacrament is often explained at the 
communion-table, not out of our Standards, but out of the classical 
dictionary, to be an oath of allegiance, like that by which the Roman 
soldier bound himself to follow the standard of his legion. 

And what is still more significant and pertinent to the subject in 
hand, when those who are “born within the pale of the visible 
Church,” and recognized by our Standards as birthright members, 
come for the first time to the Lord’s table, they are not only reported 





* See Barclay’s Catechism. t Conf. of Faith, ch, 27, 5. 
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in the newspapers as new converts, but they are set down in the sta- 
tistics of the General Assembly in the same column with converts 
from the world and from heathenism as “ added on examination.” 

Our danger in connection with the Sacraments does not lie in the 
direction of Popery and Ritualism, against which we are perhaps suf- 
ficiently warned, but it lies in the direction of indifference and unbe- 
lief. We take too much upon ourselves when we make these holy 
ordinances instituted by Christ any less necessary to salvation than 
the preaching of the Gospel with which he has inseparably connected 
them, or when we nullify their distinctive meaning and necessity by 
making them only another method of preaching. Low views of the 
Sacraments in general, and of the scriptural import of baptism in par- 
ticular, are the real cause of the increasing neglect, not only of infant 
baptism, but of that Christian nurture of children which a consistent 
adherence to her own standards would make the grand characteristic 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

The design of this article is not to advance anything original or 
new on this vitally important subject ; but to state clearly what we 
believe to be the doctrine of our Church, and to defend the statement 
by authorities which all true Presbyterians will respect. 

The views we advocate may be summed up in these four proposi- 
tions: ; 

I. The children of professing Christians are by their birth members 
of the visible Church. 

II. In recognition of their birthright membership in the Church 
all children of professedly believing parents ought to be baptized for 
the same reason that adults professing faith in Christ ought to be 
baptized. 

III. Every child lawfully baptized, until the contrary is made to 
appear, is presumed to be grafted into Christ, regenerated, and made 
a true member of the invisible Church. 

IV. Baptized children ought to be treated and educated as young 
Christians, with a view to their being admitted at an early age toa 
participation in the Lord’s Supper. 


. I. 


“ Baptism,” says our Shorter Catechism (Question 95), “is not to be 
administered to any that are out of the visible Church, till they pro- 
fess their faith in Christ and obedience to him; but the infants of such 
as are members of the visible Church are to be baptized.” This state- 
ment has received two interpretations: (1) that which makes the latter 
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clause contradictory and exceptional to the first, as though it read 
“infants of church members are to be baptized notwithstanding 
these are out of the visible Church”; and (2) that which harmonizes 
the two clauses, as though it read “infants of professing Christians, 
being in the visible Church already, are not required to make a per- 
sonal profession of faith as a condition of baptism.” Their admission 
to this ordinance is therefore not an exception to the rule, but a con- 
firmation of it. That this is the true interpretation seems evident 
from the construction of the statement itself. The other interpreta- 
tion makes it awkward and confused, and attributes to the framers of 
our Standards an unskilfulness in the use of language which does not 
appear in any other part of their work. If they meant that the in- 
fants of professed believers are to be regarded as exceptions to the 
rule they lay down, it would have been easy to say so explicitly in a 
single sentence, like this: 

‘* Baptism is net to be administered to any that are out of the visible Church, except 


to the infants of such as are already members of the same, till they profess their faith 
in Christ and their obedience to him.” 


Our interpretation is fully confirmed by the explicit language of 
other parts of the Standards. The Shorter Catechism is an epitome 


of the Larger and must be interpreted by it. Answer 166 of the 
Larger Catechism says : 


‘* Baptism is not to be administered to any that are out of the visible Church, and so 
strangers from the covenant of promise, till they confess their faith in Christ and their 
obedience to him ; but infants descending from parents either but one or both of them 
professing faith in Christ and obedience to him, ave in that respect within the covenant 
and to be baptized.” 


If infants of believers are out of the visible Church, then are they 
strangers to the covenant of promise; but they are within the cove- 
nant, therefore they are in the visible Church and so entitled to bap- 
tism. The declaration of the Confession of Faith (chap. 28, sec. 1) 
“that Baptism is a Sacrament of the New Testament ordained by 
Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission of the party baptized 
into the visible Church, but also to be unto him a sign and seal of the 
covenant of grace,” does not invalidate our interpretation, because 
(1) this declaration refers to the baptism of adults, as the phrase “ to 
be unto him” clearly shows, and because (2) the “solemn admissign ” 
does not constitute, but only recognizes his church membership as 
already existing. His membership is based, not upon his baptism, 
but upon his profession of faith and obedience, and is acknowledged 
by the vote of the session or by the minister dcfore he is baptized. 
And this brings the passage just quoted into harmony with other 
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declarations of the Confession, which, under any other interpretation, 
it would contradict and confuse. Chap. xv. 2 says: 


‘*The visible Church, which is also catholic or universal under the Gospel (not con- 
fined to one nation as before under the law), consists of all those throughout the world 
that profess the true religion ¢ogether with their children.” 


It does not say together with their baptized children; but simply 
their children, without qualification or condition, beyond the pro- 
fessed faith of their parents. 

The visible Church consists of these two clauses. If that does not 
mean that the children of professed Christians are members of the 
Church, what does it mean? Our Directory for Worship, chap. ix. I, 
declares that “ Children born within the pale of the visible Church 
and dedicated to God in baptism, are under the inspection and gov- 
ernment of the Church.”” It does not say, children BROUGHT within 
the pale of the visible Church by baptism; but children dorm within 
the pale. And if they are born within that sacred enclosure, they 
are not to be considered as out of it until they are baptized. The 
framers of our Directory were not afflicted with any such confusion 
of ideas, nor did they use language in any such bungling way as such 
an interpretation would attribute to them. 

We shall not enter upon the familiar argument to show that the 
doctrine of our Standards on this point is consistent, frst with the 
constitution and universal usage of human society, domestic and 
civil, according to which the child by its birth becomes a member of 
the family, and a citizen of the State; and secondly with the organiza- 
tion of the Church of God under the old dispensation, which is one 
historically and essentially with the New Testament Church, and in 
which children were circumcised, not to make them members, but as 
a solemn recognition of their birthright membership. Our object 
now is not to defend the doctrine of our Standards, but simply to 
show what it is.) We pass on to quote a few testimonies on the 
point before us, and we purposely select them from those who are 
still living, or so recently dead that their names are still familiar in 
our churches. 7 

Dr. A. A. Hodge, in his “Commentary on the Confession of Faith,” 
p. 425, says: “ The children of all professors of the true religion are 
on that account fellow-members with their parents of the visible 
Church.” The words “on that account” are italicized by the au- 
thor; and they mean that the Church membership of infants is not 
constituted, but only recognized by baptism: it rests upon their cove- 
nant relation to believing parents. The same idea is also presented 
in the following extracts: 
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‘‘Infants were members of the Church unde the Old Covenant from the beginning, 
being circumcised upon the faith of their parents. Now, as the Church is the same 
Church, as the conditions of membership were the same then as now—as circumcision 
signified and bound to precisely what baptism does—-and since baptism has taken the 
place of circumcision, it follows that the church membership of the children of profes- 
sors should be recognized now as it was then, and that they should be baptized ” (of. cit., 
Pp. 472). 

‘* Although the New Testament does not contain any specific text which in so many 
werds declares that the infant seed of believers ave members of the Church in virtue of 
their birth, yet it abounds in passages which cannot reasonably be explained, but in 
harmony with this doctrine” (Miller on Infant Baptism, ‘‘ Presbyterian Tracts,” vol. 
i., p. 212). 

‘Infants born of believing parents are in virtue of their birth members of the Church 
of God, and entitled during infancy to baptism” (John M. Mason's ‘‘ Essays on the 
Church,” Works, vol. ii., p. 249). 

‘*Children of believing parents, that is, of visible Christians, are members im virtue 
of their birth ; so that the Catholic Church consists of all those who throughout the 
world profess the true religion and their children” (Ibid., vol. ii., p. 388 ) 

‘* The infant seed of professing Christians-in virtue of their parents’ faith and stand- 
ing are born members of the visible Church, and are considered as partakers of those 
benefits of the covenant of grace which belong to the offspring of believers, before they 
are baptized. It has been justly remarked that baptism does not constitute a visible sub- 
ject, but only recognizes one already existing ; it does not introduce an individual into 
the covenant of grace, but it signifies that he is already there. It sea/s a covenant 
already formed, and which indeed would not admit of a seal if it were not previously 
made and prepared for sealing. Abraham had the righteousness of faith before he was 
circumcised. Cornelius ‘‘ feared God and was accepted of Him” before he was bap- 
tized, and every adult candidate for baptism ought to give credible evidence of being 
born of God before he is admitted to the ordinance” (Dr. Ashbel Green, ‘‘ Lectures on 
Shorter Catechism,” vol. ii., p. 270). 

‘*Infants of believers are to be baptized: (1) Because they are included in the cove- 
nant which God through Christ makes with His people. (2) Because they ave of right 
members of the Church on earth. (3) Because the promises of the Gospel extend to 
them. (4) Because it is proper that they should be openly distinguished as the children 
of the covenanted Church from the children of unbelievers. (5) Because baptism hav- 
ing come in the place of circumcision, is the authorized method of making such distinc- 
tion” (Bethune’s ‘‘ Lectures on Heidelberg Catechism,” vol. ii., p. 250). 

‘The doctrine that parents represent their children, and that therefore children of 
professing parents are dorn within the Church, and on that ground are to be baptized, is 
the distinctive doctrine of the Reformed churches. In opposition to this view Roman- 
ists and Lutherans place the duty of infant baptism on the ground that all children 
are born outside of the Church, and by baptism are inwardly renewed and become 
members of Christ’s body. They become members of the Church therefore by bap- 
tism” (Dr. Hodge in Princeton Review, 1858). 


The doctrine that infants become members of the Church by bap- 
tism is not confined to Roman Catholics and Lutherans. It seems 
to be plainly affirmed in the standards of the Episcopal Church. The 
Twenty-sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles says: “ As by an zustrument 
they that rightly receive Baptism are grafted into the Church.” The 
same idea underlies the Baptismal service. And this is the chief 
ground of our objection to that service. We are bound to accord to 
our Episcopal brethren the right to define their own terms. The 
great majority of their most esteemed expositors understand the 
word regeneration to mean not a moral, but an ecclesiastical change, 
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which secures indeed certain spiritual blessings, but does not involve 
either the renovation of the child’s nature or the certainty of its sal- 
vation. In other words, they mean by regeneration what we mean 
by Church membership, coupled with the reception of what we call 
common, as distinguished from saving grace.* 

Whether this is a right use of the word regeneration is a question 
not pertinent to this discussion. According to them the right to 
define their own terms, and admitting that this definition is a suffi- 
cient answer to the charge that their service teaches baptismal re- 
generation in the sense that is so offensive to Presbyterian ears, our 
objections to that service are based upon other and stronger grounds : 
(1) It makes baptism, in all cases, an initiatory rite, and the instru- 
ment by which church membership is constituted. (2) It puts the 
children of the Church, and the children of the world, in this respect, 
upon acommon level. (3) It ignores the whole idea of the house- 
hold covenant. (4) It substitutes the awkward and unscriptural de- 
vice of sponsors in baptism, for the sacred relations and obligations 
of believing parents. 

To prove that, according to the doctrine of the Presbyterian 
Church, baptism does not constitute, but only signifies and seals 
the Church membership of infants, we might quote many more tes- 
timonies; but we content ourselves with one from Fisher’s Cate- 
chism, the most comprehensive and profound commentary on our 
doctrinal standards with which we are acquainted : 

‘* Does baptism make or constitute persons church members? No! They are sup- 
posed to be church members before they are baptized, and if they are children of pro- 
fessing parents they are orn members of the visible Church.—Why must they be church 
members before they are baptized? Because the seals of the covenant can never be 


applied to any but such as are supposed to be in the covenant, nor can the privileges of 
the Church be confirmed to any that are without the Church.—Why then do our Con- 


* “The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is contrary to the declared opinions of the most 
pious, judicious, and venerable Protestant divines, including those of the very highest authority in 
the Church of England. In support of this assertion the most explicit quotations might be pre- 
sented from the writings of those distinguished martyrs and prelates—Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
and Hooper ; and after them, from the writings of the eminent bishops—Jewell, Davenant, Hall, 
Usher, Reynolds, Leighton, Hopkins, Tillotson, Beveridge, Burnet, Seeker, and a host of other 
divines of the English Church, of whose elevated character it would be little less than an insult to 
any intelligent reader to attempt to offer testimony. All these men declare in the most solemn 
manner against the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 7m the sense which we are now consiGer- 
tng” (Miller on ‘‘ Infant Baptism,” p. 105). 

And yet all these men could consistently use the Baptismal Service of the Church of England, 
because they did not understand the word Regeneration to signify what we mean by it. And their 
views appear still to be dominant in the Episcopal Church in this country and in England. 

Waterland, who was one of their ablest writers on the subject in the last century, maintains this 
(see Works, vol. iv., p. 424). Harold Browne, whose exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles is a 
text-book in Episcopal seminaries in this country, sustains the same position (see Brown: on 
“‘ Thirty-nine Articles,” p. 633). Bishop Brownell, in his elaborate ‘‘Commentary on the Prayer- 
Book,” sanctions the same opinion, and quotes many authorities to show that it is the accepted 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church (see ‘‘ Commentary on Prayer-Book,” p, 418). 
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fession and Larger Catechism say that the parties baptized are solemnly admitted 
into the visible Church? Because there is a vast difference between making a persona 
Church member who was none before, and the solemnity of the admission of one who 
is already amember. All that our Confession and Catechism affirm is, that by baptism 
we are solemnly admitted into the visible Church ; that is, by baptism we are publicly 
declared to be Church members before, and thus have our membership solemnly sealed 
to us: ‘For by one spirit we are all baptized into one body.’” 


Il. 


The right of an infant to baptism rests upon its Church member- 
ship. Its Church membership is based upon the professed faith and 
obedience of one or both of its parents. The superstructure can be 
no broader than its foundation. Ifthe parents’ profession is imperfect, 
insincere, or false in any way, the right of the child is so far impaired 
or destroyed. But of this God only is the absolute and infallible 
judge. Ministers and church officers cannot discern spirits. The 
case is precisely the same, whether the persons making the profession 
demand the baptism of a child, or the admission of themselves to the 
Lord’s Supper. There must bea credible profession in either case. 
On this point we agree entirely-with Dr. A. A. Hodge (“ Commen- 
tary on Confession,” p. 475): 

That ‘‘it is manifestly absurd to suppose that every one who has been baptized in 
infancy has an indefeasible right to have his children baptized,. whether he professes 
personal faith in Christ or not. (1) Because all members of the Church have not a right 
to all privileges of church membership. Baptized members have no right to come to 
the Communion until they make a profession of personal faith. Until they do this, they 
are like citizens under age, with their rights held in suspension. These suspended 
rights are those of communing and having their children baptized. (2) Because a per- 
son destitute of personal faith can only commit perjury and sacrilege by making the 


solemn profession and taking the obligations involved in the baptismal covenant. Itis 
a sin for them to do it, and a sin for the minister to help them do it.” 


But still it is an open question whether the profession of faith on 
the part of the parent must have been formally pronounced credible 
by the Church, as a qualification for admission to the Lord’s Supper, 
or whether the minister may be a judge of its credibility at the time 
the baptism is to be administered. Under our Form of Government, 
baptism is a ministerial act, as the admission of adults to the Lord’s 
Table is the act of the Session. And we are inclined to think that in 
the case of those who were themselves baptized in infancy it is suffi- 
cient for the minister to demand, as a condition for admitting their 
children to baptism, such a confession of faith and obedience as 
would, in his judgment, be deemed credible and sufficient to admit 
them, upon application, to the Lord’s Supper. 

This is not a revival of the old theory of the “ half-way covenant,” 
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which wrought such mischief in New England. For a long time, 
many of the New England churches, acting under the sanction and 
advice of the Synod of Boston in 1662, maintained the principle that 
persons baptized in infancy, and free from scandal, on making profes- 
sion of faith and good intention (though such profession manifestly 
fell short of a profession of saving faith and repentance), were en- 
titled to have their children baptized. And it soon came to be in- 
sisted and acted upon that such half-way covenanters were entitled to 
come to the Lord’s Table. The evil results were manifold. Many 
who did not even profess to be believers, in the full sense of the word, 
were admitted to all the outward privileges of Church members. It 
was against this evil practice, and the theory on which it was grounded, 
that Jonathan Edwards wrote his Tractate on ‘“ QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR FULL COMMUNION.” But we do not sanction the half-way 
covenant by saying that the minister may baptize the children of 
baptized persons when they make such a credible profession of faith 
as would entitle them to come to the Lord’s Table, even though they 
have not yet actually become communicants. Of course, their reasons 
for not coming to the Lord’s Table must be taken into account in 
judging of the credibility of their profession. Dr. Atwater, in his ad- 
mirable article on Sealing Ordinances, in the Princeton Review, in 
1857, well says: 

‘* Those who, giving evidence of piety to others, distrust themselves, who dare not 
withhold the seal of the covenant from their children, and yet dare not come to the 
Lord’s Table lest they eat and drink damnation to themselves, are inmost communions 
occasionally allowed the former privilege, even before they feel warranted to accept the 
latter ; not because different qualifications 7” sind axe requisite for the two.sacraments, 
but because the Lord’s’Supper requires not mere faith, but faith developing and proving 
itself in self-examination and discerning the Lord’s body, according to 1 Cor. xi. 28.” 

It is in accordance with these views that many Presbyterian pas- 
tors earnestly desire an authorized form for the administration of In- 
fant Baptism, which shall embody the doctrine of our Confession and 
Catechisms on the subject, and at the same time serve as a test and 
standard by which to judge of the qualification of those who demand 
baptism for their children. Every such form should include a credi- 
ble profession of faith and obedience on the part of parents. 

The outcry against prescribed forms is no answer to this demand. 
We ask for an authorized not a prescribed form. We have now forms 
many and various imposed upon our churches. It is as a protection 
from the evils of mongrel forms and the prescriptions of individual 
authority that we invoke the wisdom and authority of the whole 
Church. 


Nor does it meet the case to say our Directory for Worship fur- 
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nishes all the Form we need. The general instructions there given, 
in regard to the administration of both sacraments and all our modes 
of worship, when regarded at all, are constantly improved upon and 
applied according to the taste and judgment of the minister, which 
are not always as great as they might be. 

That these instructions are not sufficient is proved by the fact that 
new and unauthorized forms are constantly issued—even by our 
Board of Publication. Besides the advantages already referred to, as 
furnishing a test and a standard of profession, a well-prepared and 
authorized Form would have an unspeakable influence in educating 
the Church to right views of Infant Baptism. Probably not one in a 
thousand of our members ever reads or hears the statements of our 
Confession of Faith and our Directory for Worship on the subject. 
But a form of sound words, repeated at every infant baptism, would 
impress the truth upon young and old, just as the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer and of some of our precious hymns has interwoven 
their beauty and their evangelical truth with the very life of the 
Church. And there would be no more formalism, in any bad sense, 
in the one case than there is in the other. 


Ill. 


Baptism as applied to infants signifies and seals just what it does 
in the case of adults. There are not two sacraments of Baptism, nor 
two definitions of the same. “ It is the sign and seal of our regener- 
ation and ingrafting into Christ, awd that even to infants” (Larger 
Cat., 177). 

Principal Cunningham, in his essay on “ Zwingli and the Doctrine 
of the Sacraments,” contends that the definition of Baptism in the 
Shorter Catechism “applies fully and in all its extent only to those 
who are possessed of the necessary qualifications or preparation for 
baptism and who are ad/e to ascertain this.” He further declares 
that “the Sacraments were instituted and intended for believers, and 
produce their appropriate beneficial effects only through the faith 
which must have previously existed, and which is expressed and exer- 
cised in the act of partaking in them.” In order to harmonize these 
statements with the doctrine and practice of the Reformers and with 
the Standards of the Presbyterian Church, he asserts that “ the case 
of infant baptism is special and peculiar”; that it “ really occupies a 
sort of subordinate and exceptional position.” Wherein it is subor- 
dinate and exceptional he does not undertake to show, nor does he 
quote a word from the Presbyterian Standards or from any of the 
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Reformed creeds to prove that the views he advocates are consistent 
with{{the doctrines of the Reformers. He makes it plain, however, 
that in his opinion Baptism, as applied to infants, is not to be re- 
garded as a seal, because in their case there is nothing whatever to 
seal.{8 How such opinions could be held and openly advocated by a 
leader and a teacher in the Free Church of Scotland, and how far 
such advocacy accounts for the prevalence of low views of infant bap- 
tism in the Presbyterian Churches of this country, are questions which 
cannot now be discussed. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
set over against such opinions the explicit and strong statement of 
our Standards that “ Baptism is the sign and seal of our regeneration 
and engrafting into Christ, and THAT EVEN TO INFANTS.” 

In the case of both infants and adults baptism signifies and seals 
“an engagement to be the Lord’s.” The parent represents and binds 
the child. Hence our Confession of Faith (chap. xxvii. 4) says: “ Not 
only those who do actually profess faith in and obedience unto Christ ; 
but also the infants of one or both believing parents are to be baptized.” 
The infant does not profess faith and obedience actually, but he does 
so representatively. The doctrine that our engagements are all indi- 
vidual and voluntary cannot be defended in Church or State. If logi- 
cally carried out it would dissolve human society. We are born under 
bonds. If a man when he comes to years of discretion is bound to 
obey the State in which he is a citizen by birthright, much more is 
a child born within the pale of the visible Church bound by the obli- 
gations which his parents have acknowledged in his behalf. 

But baptism, whether applied to adults or to infants, includes much” 
more than our engagements. It signifies and seals our “ ingrafting 
into Christ.” This expression as expounded in our Standards means 
much more than the recognition and confirmation of our membership 
in the visible Church; it means much more than “ regenerate and 
grafted into the body of Christ’s Church,” as that phrase is explained 
by the great mass of the expounders of the Episcopal Liturgy; it 
includes those spiritual conditions and blessings upon the assumed 
existence of which Church membership is always based. To be “ in- 
grafted into Christ” is to be a member of his mystical body, the in- 
visible Church. And hence baptism, whether in adult or infant, sig- 
nifies and seals not only our engagement to be the Lord’s and our 
ingrafting into Christ, but our “ partaking of the benefits of the cov- 
enant of grace.” The benefits specifically represented and sealed in 
baptism are the forgiveness of sins and the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost; or, as it is expressed in the Confession of Faith, chap. xxviii., 
“ regeneration and remission of sins.” 

2 
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The teaching of our Standards on this subject is summed up and 
justified in the words of Peter at the day of Pentecost : 

‘‘Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 


For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shali call” (Acts ii. 38, 39). 


If it be asked what sin is forgiven in the case of infants, we answer, 
original sin—the guilt of Adam’s first transgression—the sentence of 
condemnation which came upon all men by the offence of one—and 
in consequence of which we are all “ by nature children of wrath,” 
and inheritors of moral corruption. The controversy among the 
orthodox upon this question seems to us a dispute about words. If 
by original sin you mean only the corruption of our nature, and if by 
forgiveness you mean the removal of that corruption, the negative 
side of the question is easily maintained. It was under these limita- 
tions of the terms employed that Calvin so vehemently contended 
that baptism does not remove original sin. But our Standards do 
not confine the term original sin to the corruption of our nature ; 
it includes “the guilt of Adam’s first transgression,” and that guilt 
or liability to punishment, whether it be mediately or immediately 
imputed, whether it follows or precedes the corruption of our nature, 
underlies that corruption, imparts to it a moral character, and makes 
it sin. Now forgiveness as signified and sealed in infant baptism, as 
in all other cases, is nothing more nor less than the removal of guilt. 
It does not include, though in the economy of grace it is inseparably 
connected with, the ultimate removal of moral corruption. The re- 
moval of corruption is the work of the Holy Spirit ; the gift of the 
Spirit is with forgiveness the twin benefit signified and sealed in 
baptism ; the first saving act of the Spirit is the regeneration of the 
soul; and his subsequent work is the development of this seed of 
God to final and complete sanctification. Now why should it seem 
an incredible thing that the fulfilment of the twin promise of forgive- 
ness and the gift of the Holy Spirit which is made “ to you and to 
your children” in immediate connection with the command to be 
baptized, is both signified and sealed in infant baptism? All Prot- 
estant—and especially, because most consistently, all Calvinistic— 
theologians believe that infants, dying in infancy, are elect and 
saved.* Salvation in their case, no less than in adults, must include 
regeneration and forgiveness. What all Christians believe in regard 
to those who die in infancy, baptism signifies and seals to the children 
of believers, whether they live or die. If we believe in the greater 





# Sce Hodge’s ‘' Theology,” vol. i., p. 26. 
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exercise of sovereign grace, why hesitate on more explicit promises 
to believe the less ? 

If it be asked how we can know that this is true in regard to any 
baptized infant, the answer is that we know it in the same way and 
to the same extent that we know any adult who is baptized to bea 
child of God; that is to say, in both cases we assume it as credible, 
not upon demonstrative, but upon probable evidence. The whole 
Scripture argument for the divine authority and efficacy of baptism 
in general, and of infant baptism in particular, enters into and sup- 
ports this probability. 

If the Episcopal Liturgy, after praying that God would “ mercifully 
look upon the child” and “ wash him and sanctify him with the Holy 
Ghost, that he may receive remission of sins by spiritual regenera- 
tion,’ without attempting to pronounce authoritatively upon the 
question, simply expressed the faith of the participants that their 
prayer has been heard, and that the child has been regenerated ac- 
cording to the covenant promise, we would have no hesitation to 
join in the thanksgiving. Nor would we deem it necessary in order 
to justify such faith and thanksgiving to give any ancient, patristic, 
or modified sense to the word regenerate. The presumption is that 
every child lawfully baptized is regenerate in the fullest sense of the 
word. Our hesitation to believe this indicates not a high, but a low 
view, of regeneration as a work of God’s sovereign grace. We limit 
the holy one of Israel in this mighty work, by confounding, or at 
least connecting it inseparably, with what we call conversion, and by 
judging of its.existence by our tests of religious experience. The 
divine grace which abounds in Christ beyond the abounding of 
sin, and beyond our ability to define or even to conceive of its work- 
ing, is stronger in every point of human existence than the fallen and 
corrupt nature we inherit from Adam. We all admit in theory that 
this divine grace cax change the nature of a child, before its birth, or 
at its birth, or at the time of its-baptism, as easily as at any subse- 
quent period of life. We all see the evidence that, in consistency 
with, and working through, the law of heredity, God fulfils not only 
his threatening to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate him, but 
also his promise to show mercy to thousands of generations of them 
that love him and keep his commandments. The proverb of Mathew 
Henry that “grace does not run in the blood, but deviltry does,” is 
not altogether true. Hereditary gracious influences control and mod- 
ify the nature of children born of Christian parents. The doctrine of 
total depravity is not the absurd notion that any one is as bad as he 
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can be, nor that all are equally bad at their birth. Some are born 
less depraved than others. The grace of God makes them to differ. 
Samuel and John the Baptist and Timothy are not exceptional cases, 
but specimens of those who are filled with the Holy Ghost even from 
their mother’s womb. “Of such is the kingdom of God,” does not 
mean merely that the kingdom is composed of adults who have been 
converted and become as little children ; but that it is largely com- 
posed in heaven and on earth of little ones, whom the Saviour has 
taken into his arms and blessed. The typical little one whom he set 
in the midst was a “ young Christian,” and not merely an unsophisti- 
cated child who might one day become a Christian. Connecting the 
sovereignty and omnipotence of God’s grace with his covenant prom- 
ises to believers and their children, we maintain that every child law- 
fully baptized—not because of its baptism, but because of the rela- 
tions and promises of which baptism is the sign and seal—is to be 
regarded and treated as a regenerate child of God, until the contrary 
is made to appear. 

There is no real inconsistency between these views and the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures as it is set forth in the 
Standards of our Church. If there is a seeming difficulty in reconcil- 
ing them with some of these doctrines, it is just the same difficulty 
which the finite mind finds at every point where the little wheel of 
man’s moral agency plays into the great wheel of God’s foreknowledge 
and sovereignty. In order to tide over this difficulty we make a dis- 
tinction between common and saving grace—meaning by the first that 
which may, and by the second that which certainly will issue in salva- 
tion. This seems to be the underlying thought with those who insist that 
the word regeneration in the Episcopal service does not mean a moral 
and saving change, but only sucha change as puts salvation within the 
reach of the subject of baptism and makes it sure, provided the grace 
received is not resisted and made of none effect. In other words, it 
is what we call common grace, which may either be resisted and nul- 
lified, or be so improved by its possessor, and so increased by God 
that it will become saving. But after all is not this distinction formal 
rather than real? Are there two kinds of grace? Is not all grace 
saving, unless it be resisted and received in vain? (See 1 Cor. vi. 1; 
Heb. vi. 4-6; Heb. xii. 15). We know from these Scriptures, and 
from observation, that the grace of God is often received in vain ; 
that there are multitudes who would be saved, but for the fact that 
they resist the Holy Ghost, and set at naught the powers of the world 
to come, and “count the blood of the everlasting covenant where- 
with they were sanctified an unholy thing.” And it matters not, so 


————a! 
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far as the consistency of this awful fact with the doctrines of grace is 
concerned, whether the resisted and nullified grace comes to the soul 
in infancy, either before or at the time of baptism, or whether it 
comes in mature life in connection with the preaching of the Gospel, 
and what is.sometimes called “the ordinary influences of the Spirit.” 
Aside from the time when it comes, and the means through which it 
comes, it is in its own nature divine grace, which would save the soul 
if uriresisted. The guilt of such resistance belongs entirely to the 
sinner. But while we insist upon this, as the Scriptures and the 
guilty conscience do; we also devoutly believe, upon the testimony 
of Scripture and of the Christian conscience, that where grace received 
is not resisted, but cherished and yielded to, the difference is attrib- 
utable only to God, who in his sovereignty “giveth more grace.” 
Now our Confession of Faith (chap. xxviii. 6) says: 


‘‘The efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of time wherein it is adminis- 
tered ; yet notwithstanding, by the right use of this ordinance, the grace promised is 
not only offered, but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such, whether 


of age or infants, as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God’s own 
will in his appointed time.” 


This is to say: (1) Baptism really signs and seals the conferring of 
Christ and his benefits only upon those who will be finally saved. (2) 


None will be finally saved but the elect. (3) Therefore, baptism 
is efficacious only to the elect. (4) The time when this efficacy 
will be revealed to the consciousness of its subject is foreknown 
only to God. 

All Christians, Arminians as well as Calvinists, Sacramentarians 
as well as Evangelicals, will freely admit that God’s people are 
called “the elect,’ and that only the elect will be saved; the 
point of difference between Calvinist and anti-Calvinist being not 
the fact, but simply the ground of election. Now it ought to 
be admitted, on the one hand, just as freely by the Sacramen- 
tarians as by their opponents, that the efficacy of any sacrament 
is not the same in them that perish as it is in them that are saved. 
And, on the other hand, it ought to be just as freely admitted by the 
Calvinist as by the Arminian that the counsel of God’s own will, or 
the decree of election, upon whatever it may be founded, can never 
be a rule of duty nor a ground of personal faith for us; and there- 
fore it can never be lawfully applied by us as a restriction upon the 
divine promises. The Sacraments, and the unlimited invitations of 
the Gospel, stand in this respect upon precisely the same footing. 
The Lord knoweth them that are his, but it is not for us to exercise 
divine prerogatives. Our office is simply ministerial and declarative. 
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In the face of Christ’s command to preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure, the position, which some have assumed, that we have no right 
to offer salvation to any but the elect, is something worse than pre- 
sumptuous: it is premeditated disobedience, and an implied censure 
upon God’s administration of the economy of his grace. Knowing 
just who will be and who will not be saved, he commands that the 
offer of salvation shall be made indiscriminately to all. In the face 
of this divine example, it is arrogance for us to restrict that offer even 
hypothetically, to say, or to think, that if we knew who the elect are 
we would make the offer only to them. It is not setting up a high 
claim for the sacraments to say that our administration of them rests 
upon the same basis with our preaching of the Gospel. We have no 
right to restrict either their significance or their application where Christ 
has imposed no restriction, nor to require of those who would partic- 
ipate in them any condition which he has not required. Wherever 
these divinely appointed conditions are fulfilled we are bound to ad- 
minister them, not as hypothetical, but as real sacraments, including 
both the outward sign and seal and the inward spiritual grace. To 
adults we say, as God’s mouthpiece, “‘ Repent, and be baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” The only condition we have a 
right to insist upon is a credible profession of repentance, and faith 
in Christ, and that condition being fulfilled, we are bound to ad- 
minister the sacrament as a real and whole transaction, and to declare 
that it is to the recipient the sign not only, but the seal of his en- 
grafting into Christ, and his partaking of all the benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace. 

The only condition God has attached to infant baptism is that one 
or both parents shall be in covenant with him, and shall promise to 
bring up the child in his nurture; and that condition being credibly 
fulfilled, we are bound to administer the ordinance, as in the case of 
adults, in its entirety, without any restrictions as to its significance 
and efficacy, uttered or unexpressed. 

As we have no right to take from the fulness of the Gospel, and 
say, “‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and, 2z/ thou art one of the 
elect, thou shalt be saved”; neither have we any right to whittle 
away the meaning of the Sacraments by saying to believing parents, 
“ Bring your children to be baptized, and bring them up in the nurt- 
ure of the Lord; and 7f the grace signified in baptism belongs to 
them, according to the counsel of God's own will, it shall be sealed and 
applied to them.” Both declarations, indeed, are true in themselves, 
but the truth they involve is to be “handled with special prudence 
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and care” (“Confession of Faith,” chap. 3, sec. 8). And when pre- 
sumptuously applied, to limit what God has left unlimited, “ the doc- 
trine of this high mystery” is perverted into a practical falsehood 
and a snare. We have no right either to restrict the freedom and 
efficacy of the Sacraments by suppositions about the divine de- 
crees, nor to thrust those decrees between the Saviour’s loving invi- 
tations and the trembling soul of a sinner, nor to allow our faith in 
that sublime doctrine to dampen our zeal, whether in the preaching 
of Christ’s Gospel or the administration of his ordinances. ‘ Secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but those things which are re- 
vealed belong unto us and to our children, that we may do all the 
words of this law.” 

The things that belong to our children in connection with their 
baptism are thus summed up by Dr. Hodge: 

‘‘ The status, therefore, of baptized children is not a vague or uncertain one accord. 
ing to the doctrine of the reformed churches. They are members of the Church; they 
are professing Christians ; they belong presumptively to the number of the elect. These 


propositions are true of them in ¢he same sense in which they are true of adull professing 
Christians” (Princeton Review, 1858, p. 389). 


While these words of our venerated teacher do not directly assert, 
we think they logically import the presumptive regeneration of bap- 
tized infants. 

(1) As according to the teaching of our Confession of Faith, chap. 
iii. 8, “ the certainty of eternal election” can be assured to us only 
by “the certainty of effectual vocation” (¢. ¢., regeneration) ; so the 
presumption of election must rest in our apprehension on the pre- 
sumption of regeneration. 

(2) Adult Church membership assumes regeneration just so far as 
it assumes faith. It must necessarily be so. ‘ For whosoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ zs born of God” (1 John v. 1). And, 
therefore, whosoever professes so to believe, professes to be born of 
God; and the acceptance of such a profession of faith as credible 
involves the acceptance of the professor’s regeneration as equally 
credible. 

These propositions are true of baptized children in the same sense 
that they are true of adult professing Christians. 


“ Baptism is a sign and seal of our regeneration and ingrafting into 
Christ, and that even to infants.” 


IV. 


The two theories of the Church and of the Sacraments which we 
have endeavored to expound lie at the base of two entirely different 
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schemes of Christian education ; different not only in their positive 
precepts, but in their pervading spirit, and in the atmosphere they 
create in the homes where they prevail. The aims of the two 
schemes are radically distinct. According to the one, parents have 
a child of Satan, a fallen and unregenerate being, prone to all evil 
and incapable of all good, to restrain, to instruct, and to pray over, in 
the hope that it will one day be converted and made fit to join the 
Church.* According to the other scheme, the child is a fellow-member 
with its parents in the Church of Christ, a participant with them in 
the covenant of grace, a joint heir with them to the same covenant 
promises, a child of God, whom he has committed to them to be 
nursed for him. The reflex influence of the aim pursued will deter- 
mine the whole educational process. The underlying expectation of 
the parent will inevitably impress itself upon the character of the 
child. Any attempt to treat our children inconsistently with our in- 
most views as to their moral state and their relation to God, will be- 
tray and defeat itself in a thousand unconscious ways. And the 
effect of such self-betrayal will be not only a failure to attain our 
specific ends, but an impression on the mind of the child that both 
we and our religion are a pretence and a sham. Dr. Bushnell, in his 
admirable book on “ Christian Nurture,” does not put the case a whit 
too strongly when he says: “It is the very character and mark of 
all unchristtan education, to train up a child for future conversion.” 
And he is no less correct when he adds, “ The true idea of Christian 
education is that a child is to grow up a Christian, and never to know 
himself as being otherwise.” These opposite aims will not only con- 
trol the hopes of parents, and the instructions through which they 
seek to be realized, but they will make themselves felt with peculiar 
power in our treatment of children’s faults. It must make a vast 
difference in our discipline whether we regard their shortcomings and 


* Principal Cunningham, carrying out his views as to the subordinate and exceptional character 
of infant baptism, insists that ‘* every child, whether baptized or not, should be treated and dealt 
with in all respects as if they were unregenerate and still needed to be born again of the Word of 
God through the belief of the truth” (‘* Reformers and Theology of the Reformation,” p. 291). 
And yet, notwithstanding the intimation in the words we have italicised, that there is no other way 
to be born again except through the belief of the truth, he insists in the same passage that ‘‘ believ- 
ers are warranted to improve the baptism of their children in the way of confirming their faith in 
the salvation of those of them who die in infancy.” How can these two positions be reconciled ? 
Does death change the moral character and relations of its subjects, and make credible in regard to 
them that which was incredible before? Can even an infant enter heaven without being born 
again? Does baptism really add anything to the grounds of our faith in regard to the salvation of 
infants ? If a child dies before its believing parents have an opportunity to have it baptized, must 
they have any less faith in its salvation than if it had been baptized ? 

To all which questions we answer, No. And for the same reason we utterly reject the dogma 
that the children of the covenant are to be judged and treated as unregenerate, unless, happily for 
them, death comes into the higher court of the believer’s heart to plead against his head for a re- 
versal of the cruel judgment. 
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misdoings as the lingering remains of sin in a young Christian, or as 
the living seeds of all evil in one who is still in the gall of bitterness 
and the bonds of iniquity. The assumption that they are already 
within the covenant, regenerate and holy, that grace is struggling in 
them for mastery over sin, will give a divine tenderness to our re- 
bukes, and often substitute encouragements and entreaties for stern 
condemnation and scoldings which provoke to anger. It will make 
us pray with them in the assurance that they are partakers with us of 
the same grace, even as we share with them in the same passions and 
infirmities. It will bring us together to Christ in the faith of the 
Syrophenician woman, saying, ‘“‘O Lord, have mercy upon ws.” Our 
sympathy will be to the child the sign and seal of divine mercy, and 
our kiss of reconciliation the sacrament of God’s loving forgiveness. 
But if we assume that the faults we would correct are the evidences 
of their unregenerate state, the proofs of a proneness to all evil and 
an aversion to all good unrestrained by divine grace; if we constantly 
tell them that they are wicked, and drill into their tender souls the 
unevangelical falsehood that ‘“ God does not love naughty children ”; 
if we warn them continually that they are in great danger of growing 
up reprobates and are in perishing need of a new heart, such religious 
training will discourage and harden their sensitive nature more effect- 
ually than the indiscriminate use of the rod. This kind of religious 
discipline found an extreme but logical illustration in a well-authen- 
ticated story told to me by one who was personally cognizant of the 
facts. In one of the great Revivals in Western New York, a woman 
who was thoroughly convinced by the preaching she had heard that - 
all religion consists in voluntary submission to God, and that it is 
every one’s immediate duty to make for himself a new heart, pro- 
ceeded to apply these doctrines to her little daughter, by alternately 
whipping and praying with her, until she was willing to submit and 
professed herself converted. What the result was in the future ex- 
perience of that child we do not know. But we are sure this is by 
no means the only case in which the tender mind of a child has been 
subjected to the rod of conversion. Even under the kindest personal 
treatment, multitudes of the children of the covenant are placed by 
the inexorable logic of the popular creed in the most anomalous and 
hopeless condition. They are taught to believe that the mark of the 
Lord Jesus is upon them, but that they are still excluded from his 
fold. They are bound by all the obligations of religion, but they are 
warned not to claim its privileges until they have undergone a change 
of whose nature they can form no clear conception, for which they 
can discover no necessity in their present simple and childlike relig- 
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ious experience, and the symptoms of which they are taught not to 
expect until that ill-defined period shall come when they will be 
“old enough to join the Church.” 

The telling of experiences, the fixing of the time, the discovery of 
the causes, and the description of the process of conversion, have 
become toa large extent synonymous in the mind of the Church with 
the tests of piety and the evidences of Christian character; while 
the value or even the possibility of a true Christian experience run- 
ning back into springs that are hidden and divine, gradually devel- 
oped, like a grain of mustard-seed, under the steady influence of 
Christian culture, and eluding by its very depth and pervading power 
all attempts to fix its times and seasons or describe the successive 
stages of its growth, is ignored, undervalued, and even condemned 
as unevangelical. Our children are afraid to claim their birthright 
privileges, because they have no experiences to tell, and can give no 
account of their conversion. Instead of being taught that they 
already belong to the Church, and that if they love the Saviour it is 
their privilege to come to his table as soon as they understand the 
meaning of the ordinance, they hear the changes rung about being 
converted and joining the Church; and getting their ideas of con- 
version from what they hear of the experience of adults brought into 


the Church from the world, they sadly number themselves with 
Christ’s enemies even while their hearts ache to: be recognized 
among his friends. 

It is time to take down the bars with which the tables have been 
fenced to the exclusion of the children of the Church, and to substi- 


tute for them the plain and wise instructions of our Presbyterian 
Standards: 


‘* Children born within the pale of the visible Church, and dedicated to God in bap- 
tism, are under the inspection and government of the Church, and are to be taught to 
read and repeat the catechism, the Apostles’ creed and the Lord’s prayer. And when 
they come to years of discretion, if they be free from scandal, appear sober and steady, 
and to have sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they ought to be informed 
that it is their privilege and duty to come to the Lord’s Table” (‘‘ Directory for Wor- 
ship,” chap. ix., sec. 1.) 


There is certainly a wide departure from the spirit and the letter 
of these instructions. For proof of this we need look no further 
than the Forms for a public profession of Faith, which in their free- 
dom from a prescribed Liturgy, our ministers are compelled to invent 
for themselves. So far as the writer’s observation goes these forms, 
with few exceptions, ignore the Church membership of the children 
of believers, and assume that they all grow up to years of discretion 
unbelieving and unregenerate. One of these Forms, which has been 
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in use in a prominent Presbyterian church for fifty years, is now be- 
fore us, and may serve asa sample. It makes no distinction what- 
ever between the children of the Church and the children of the 
world. It assumes that admission to membership, and coming for 
the first time to the communion, are contemporaneous if not identical. 
It demands the same “ confession and covenant from all who are thus 
‘added on profession,’ and among other things it requires them all 
to adopt the following declaration: “In this public manner you do 
humbly confess and bewail the original and total depravity of your 
nature, the past enmity of your heart against God, the unbelief which 
has led you to reject a Saviour, and the manifold transgressions of 
your life; all which sins you do condemn and in your purpose re- 
nounce.” Now, without stopping to inquire whether the acceptance 
of the doctrine of original and total depravity (which of course we 
thoroughly believe) is essential to salvation, and therefore a term of 
communion in the Church of Christ: it is sufficient for our purpose 
to observe that confessions like that above quoted, as applied to 
children born within the pale of the visible Church and trained in the 
nurture of the Lord, are without warrant of Scripture and contrary 
to experience. I have received scores of such children to the Lord’s 
Table—many of them at an early age. There was not one of them, 
so far as I can now remember, who was conscious of having ever re- 
jected the Saviour or of cherishing enmity against God. While they all 
confessed and bewailed their sins, most, if not all of them declared 
that they always believed in and loved the Saviour, and had never 
ceased from their earliest recollection to pray for his forgiving and 
sanctifying grace. My experience and observation in this matter 
cannot be peculiar. Surely it is not right to put such a confession 
between the Lord’s Table and the tender souls of children whom 
Christ has taken into his arms and blessed, and concerning whom 
he has said, “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” How can a child 
who has always, so far as memory goes, believed in and loved the 
Lord Jesus Christ, publicly confess, bewail, and renounce “ enmity 
against God and the unbelief that rejects a Saviour,” without con- 
tradicting his inmost consciousness, and denying the grace of God 
which is in him? If there is only ove such child in the Church, is it 
right either to keep that child away from the Lord’s Table, or to bring 
it there with a confession on the lips to which there is no response in 
the heart? But such forms of admission are not only an offence 
against their little.ones who Believe in Christ; they are a practical 
repudiation of what we profess to believe concerning the household 
covenant, the efficacy of the ordinance and the sovereignty of God in 
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the aboundings of his grace. They are manifestly based upon the 
assumption that total depravity is never counteracted by divine 
grace, in the case of those who live, till they come to years of dis- 
cretion; that none of the children of the Church are born in infancy, 
except they die in infancy, and that their baptism does not in any 
case really signify and seal their actual ingrafting into Christ. These 
assumptions seem to me to be monstrous. They are far more incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of grace and with the sovereignty of God, 
than any theory of baptismal regeneration. 

The subject we have imperfectly discussed in its outlines is of un- 
speakable importance. It not only concerns the spiritual interests of 
our children ; it touches the organic life and power of the Church at 
every point. The revival that is most needed, and without which all 
others will necessarily be superficial and short-lived, is a revival of 
household religion—a revival that shall recognize and put into full 
force, not the external and ephemeral incidents of the day of Pente- 
cost, but its underlying and permanent principles—the coming of the 
Comforter to abide in the Church forever, the fulfilment of the prom- 
ises which are “to believers and their children,’ the unity of the 
Church founded upon the unity of the family as its germ, and the 
conversion of the world, not merely by additions from without, but 
largely and most effectively by development from within. 

Who can estimate the fruits of such a revival? It would restore 
marriage to its original and holy design, “the seeking of a godly 
seed” (Mal. ii. 15). It would “turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children.” It would make every Christian home a little church. 
Instead of waiting and praying for them to “be brought in,” mean- 
while treating them as “unclean,” parents would regard their children 
as “holy” (1 Cor. vii. 14), being already in the Church, and better 
still, in the covenant and partakers with them of the same promises. 
By all the gentle yet mighty influences which under the promises of 
the covenant and the blessing of God, win the heart and mould the 
character of Christian children, godly men and women would repeat 
and perpetuate in the world enlarged copies of their own lives. And 
thus there would be a glorious fulfilment of the royal promise, “ in- 
stead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayest make 
princes in all the earth”; the ranks of the ministry would be recruited 
with those who have imbibed the love of the Church and the knowl- 
edge of her ways with their mother’s milk; and the work and power 
of that kingdom which cometh not with observation, but is “22 the 
midst of you” (Luke xvii. 20, R. V.), would be increased and multi- 
plied as the dew and the light from the womb of the morning. 

HENRY J. VAN DYKE. 





II. 


DEGENERATION OF ROMANISM SINCE THE 
REFORMATION. 


HEN ultramontanism succeeded fourteen years ago in giving 
the most rigorous definition and absoluteness to its great 
principle—the infallibility of the Pope—it extinguished the last 
vestige of independent jurisdiction within the Church, whether in‘ 
the domain of faith or of administration. The Church had at last 
completed its organization, and henceforth there would not be a 
break in the directness of its action from the Vatican at Rome to the 
most distant parish of Christendom. Religion, morals, politics, sci- 
ence, philosophy, were subjected to its sway. This was the work of 
Pope Pius IX., in an age that brought nothing but misfortunes to 
the Papacy, and it was evidently designed as a means to recover his 
hold upon a revolted world. Leo XIII. may change the methods of 
Pius 1X.; he may act with a keener sense of the actual forces which 
the modern world opposes to him, and of the difficulties which his 
bishops have to struggle with in their contests with the civil power ;" 
but it will always be found that the Papacy masters the Pope, no 
matter what may be his temperament or his policy, for he is bound 
by tradition, by precedent, by positive law, by the advice of the great 
congregations through whom he acts; and, therefore, nothing that 
Leo XIII. can do will ever obliterate the work of his predecessor. 
The decree of Papal Infallibility is, in fact, the fruit of a long devel- 
opment of Roman doctrine, and Pius IX., not Leo XIII., will be the 
typical Pope of the nineteenth century. As superstition is still a 
great force in Christendom, all future Popes, whether they be as con- 
servative as Leo XIII. or as revolutionary as Pius IX., will hence- 
forth hold in their hands a more absolute authority over the smaller 
circle of their determined adherents. But this accession of power 
has been gained at a great cost.. It marks a portentous development 
of principles which to our Protestant minds indicate the downward 
course of the system in all that concerns religion ever since the time 
of the Reformation. The Papacy has steadily lost ground in the 
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world, both practically and ecclesiastically, for the last five hundred 
years: from the Council of Constance to the Reformation ; from the 
Reformation to the French Revolution ; from the French Revolution 
to the downfall of the temporal power in our own day; but all the 
while it has been breaking more and more with the authority and 
doctrines of Scripture, even’ with patristic theology itself, with all its 
own best traditions as well as with the ideas of its various reforming 
or evangelical schools. 

It may be interesting to consider the signs or proofs of this signifi- 
cant degeneracy ever since the days of Martin Luther. Déllinger 
concedes that the great Saxon reformer saved the Papacy from 
relapsing into Paganism, just as Hoffbaur, the Redemptorist Father, 
admitted to Frederick Perthes at Vienna, that the Reformation was 
not only a necessity, but worked out, not by heretics or philos- 
ophers, but by men seeking a religion of the heart. We shall see the 
most distinct traces of degeneracy in the different departments of 
theology, morals, worship, and practical piety—a continuous effort, 
as it were, to eliminate all evangelical elements from the system ; 
while we shall likewise notice a diminished power in the various 
monastic or missionary organizations by which the Papacy has en- 
deavored to extend its influence and consolidate its power. It 
seems to us that the progress of corruption became easier as well as 
more rapid after the loss of the Teutonic races, so distinguished for 
their love of truth and liberty, for it liberated the Papacy from 
the most vigilant censorship it had ever known, and enabled it to 
establish its authority over the henceforth more limited circle of its 
disciples. 

We shall first trace the signs of degeneracy in the department of 
THEOLOGY. The Roman Catholic Church is the invention of the 
Council of Trent, and the Council of Trent was the work of the 
Jesuits. Laynez and his brethren, for many years before its meeting, 
took the Papacy, as it were, into commission, shaped the decrees and 
prepared the way for the definitive organization of Romanism against 
the expanding Protestantism of the world. The Papacy had previ- 
ously ruled over Latin Churches, but it had neither absolved nor sup- 
pressed them, while it had done nothing to arbitrate between the 
Pelagian and the Augustinian elements that had been fighting for 
the mastery during many centuries. There was thus nothing very 
definite or very uniform in its doctrinal attitude at the appearance of 
Luther. We do know, however, that Pelagianism, which is always 
found to indicate a low state of personal religion, widely prevailed 
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at the beginning of the sixteenth century.* It is a significant fact, 
however, as Ritschl observes, that ‘the exclusive importance of grace 
was then unreservedly laid down in the office for the dying, to the 
effect that the dying must look to Christ and his passion, as their 
sole ground of hope for salvation. This led to the Lutheran saying 
at Wittemberg, that every Catholic becomes a Lutheran before his 
death. : 

Now the Council of Trent, finding the Church divided between. 
two tendencies, evangelical and Pelagian—the one represented by di- 
vines like Catherenies, the other by the Jesuits—gave no certain de- 
liverance upon many of the most important questions of theology. 
The council was eager to condemn the doctrines of the Reformers, 
but was afraid to break with St. Augustine, who was a Father of the 
Church, and accordingly it shaped the dogmas in such a way that it 
would be left to the dominant school in the Church, which might 
prevail in any future period, to determine the exact cast of the theo- 
logical teaching.” The Jesuits now represented this school, and their 
immense influence was at once used for neutralizing the evangelical 
elements in the creed of Romanism. The case of Baius showed that 
they would tolerate no evangelical developments in the Church. 
The condemnation of his doctrines is now binding on the Church of 
Rome. This was the first manifest swerve toward a Pelagian devel- 
opment of the Tridentine decrees. Then came the condemnation of 
Jansenism—that beautiful reaction against falseness both in theology 
and in morals—which Tholuck describes as “the salt without which 
the Roman Catholic Church of that period would have perished.” 
[t was only in France, Holland, and Germany that it appeared. The 
very efforts of Mochler and Hermes to idealize the Roman Catholic 
doctrines as well as the more evangelical teachings of Wessenberg, 
Sailer, Martin Boos, and John Gossner, of whom two became Protest- 
ants and the other two were persecuted by the Roman authorities, 
proved the difficulty of evangelical doctrines maintaining their stand- 
ing-ground within the Church of Rome. Thus, the influence of the 
Jesuits upon the dogmatic determinations of the Holy See has 
tended, more and more, to bring into prominence the Pelagian side 
of Romanism and to eliminate all Augustinian elements. Quinet 
said of the work of the Tridentine Council: “ The book of life is 
shut ; for three centuries not one page has been added.” Here was 
his mistake. The book of Jesuit vitality has been open all the time 





* Ritschl says that the Reformers levelled against scholasticism as a whole the 
charges of Pelagianism, which were in reality true of the Nominalist doctrine only 
(‘‘ Doctrine of Justification,” p. 118). 
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for the purpose of interpretation, preparing the meanwhile additions 
to the circle of doctrine. A perpetual committee ad interim has been 
sitting ever since the Council of Trent at the Gesu in Rome, and the 
Vatican Council has just recognized and made irreformable its long 
deliberations. Thus the breach has been still farther widened, 
especially within the last thirty years, between the Roman Church 
and evangelical ideas. It is true that the late council did not touch 
any of the questions involved in soteriology, but each of its leading 
decisions can be shown to have affected them in the profoundest 
degree. Fifteen years before the council was held, Pope Pius IX. 
decreed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception on his own mere 
authority, without convening a council, so that the Czvz/ta Cattolica, 
the Jesuit organ of Rome, might well boast that “ Gallicanism was 
bruised under the heel of the Immaculate when Pius IX. by his own 
authority laid down the definition.” It was thus the logical prelim- 
inary to the decree of Papal Infallibility and settled beforehand the 
fact of a dead conscience and a slavish hierarchy. But this is not the 
most serious aspect of the matter. Every Church historian knows 
that St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bernard were strongly opposed to 
the glorification of the Virgin Mary, and this mainly on the ground 
that it would seriously impair the treasure contained in the doctrine 
of salvation by Jesus Christ alone. The lively fight of the Domini- 
cans against the Immaculate theory was in vain. The Jesuits tri- 
umphed once more, succeéding again in narrowing still more the 
already sufficiently narrow basis of evangelical doctrine that re- 
mained in the Church of Rome. For the tendency of Mariolatry 
and of saint-worship generally, which has received such an extraor- 
dinary development within the last thirty years, is undoubtedly to 
shift the basis of salvation from Divine to human mediators, and thus 
gradually to obliterate all the distinctively Christian elements in the 
Church’s creed. We have been in the habit of attributing these 
changes to Pius IX., but he has done nothing more than stamp with 
his approval cults originated without the least reference to his author- 
ity. Preuss, in his treatise on the Immaculate Conception, shows 
how the false doctrines of Romanism have their origin, not in specu- 
lation, but in forms of worship or ecclesiastical practice. As soon as 
they gain a certain authority by force of custom, speculation shapes 
them into a theory. Thus, the Pope professedly accepts public opin- 
ion as the basis of doctrine. Instead of guiding the flock and cor- 
recting their errors, the Roman See allows itself to be dictated to by 
the most ignorant and superstitious of its clergy. This was the origin 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, after five centuries of 
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debate ; this was the origin of the cult of the Sacred Heart, long re- 
jected by Popes, but at last accepted by Pius IX.; this was the origin 
of the vision of La Salette, once scoffed at by Pius IX. himself, but 
at length accepted by him. It is very easy to understand that the 
course of the Roman Church must necessarily be downward ~vhen it 
is moulded by the superstitious feeling of a people not only destitute 
of the Word of God, but, as Father Curci, the ex-Jesuit, laments, 
hardly aware that there is such a book in existence. 

The dogma of the Papal Infallibility marks likewise a degeneration 
in the region of theology. Skilled writers of the Old Catholic and 
the Protestant schools have shown how it has shifted the basis of 
authority in the Church, changing its relation to the Bible, to the 
fathers, to the councils, to the episcopate, to kings, to peoples, to 
letters, to liberty, and they have shown how eagerly it has been 
grasped as a security against hostile States and churches, against dis- 
integrating tolerance, against rationalizing science, against all forins 
of error and sin. But the essential evil is that it not only deposes 
Scripture from its supreme place and subjects believers to the chance 
of new revelations without God, but makes the Papacy more easily 
manageable in the hands of a dominant theological school. This 
will almost always be that of the Jesuits. Leo XIII. has no doubt 
dismissed the Jesuit teachers of philosophy from the Roman Semi- 
nary and from other places’ of learning, and replaced them by men 
known as the disciples of St. Thomas Aquinas, and as the adversaries 
of the Jesuits. But Leo XIII. is an old man, and may soon give 
place to a Pope of a different stamp. It is impossible to believe that 
the Jesuits will not recover their influence in the Church, as they still 
retain it in all the congregations of the Vatican, while the fact that 
Pius IX. during his long reign selected nearly every ruling man in 
the Church has made a single shade of opinion nearly dominant. 
Besides, the Jesuits have usurped the whole modern Catholic doc- 
trine, worship, and morals, as we see by their catechisms and manuals 
of devotion, now used over the whole breadth of Catholic Christendom. 
It is one of the signs of their advanced teaching that though the 
Church still holds the infinite merit of Christ’s sacrifice—a merit, 
however, which can only be conveyed and applied by the mystic 
working of the priests in the Sacrifice of the Mass—Father Perrone, 
the Jesuit Professor of Theology in Rome, teaches that the Mass is 
not another sacrifice than Christ’s, that it is not even a repetition 
of Christ’s sacrifice, that it is that sacrifice continued. The tendency 
of this teaching is to throw Christ and his cross into the background. 


The worshipper trusts in the Mass. He does not come to Christ. 
3 
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The crucifix eclipses the cross. On the whole, the tendency of the- 
ology in the Church of Rome for three hundred years past has been 
to shift the basis of man’s hope more and more from the true founda- 
tion, and to make the worshipper more and more dependent upon 
the priest and his offering. 
When we come to the department of MORALS, there is no difficulty 
in proving that Romanism has here likewise degenerated since the 
Reformation. It must be remembered that the moral standard 
of Protestant nations has been rising perceptibly with the progress 
of time ; consequently, Romanist nations must have relatively lost 
ground, if they have simply adhered to their old standards of moral 
guidance. And this is the suggestive but melancholy fact. The 
question is sometimes asked, whether it is fair to hold the modern 
Jesuits—or, for that matter, the Church of Rome itself—answerable 
for the wicked casuistries of Busenbaum, Suarez, Escobar, Tolet, and 
Hurtado? Would it not be as fair, it is said, to hold the French 
Revolution responsible for the crimes of the League as to identify 
modern Romanism with the system of morals satirized by the genius 
of Pascal? The answer is simple, that the Church of Rome has not 
only not disavowed these ancient casuists, but has adopted St. Al- 
phonso de Liguori and Father Gury, who have accepted and codified 
their conclusions, as their exclusive guides in morals. Dé6llinger was 
justly indignant at the fact that Pope PiusIX. placed Liguori by the 
side of Augustine and Ambrose as a Doctor Ecclesie without a single 
remonstrating voice—the man whose perverted: Mariolatry and 
constant use of utter fables and forgeries, not to speak of his false 
morality, have made his writings a perfect magazine of lies and errors 
—and the Old Catholics generally have regarded his canonization as 
the most monstrous thing that has ever happened in the whole his- 
tory of theology. The Liguorian morals have become the accredited 
system of Romanism. We need not say anything of Father Gury, 
whose book on moral theology has, according to the Archbishop of 
Paris, “ happily transformed the spirit of the French clergy in the 
last thirty years.” M. Paul Bert published an analysis of it in 665 
duodecimo pages, with a list of sixty-five propositions in morals held 
by the Jesuits, which were condemned by Pope Innocent XI. He 
proved in the French Chamber that the Jesuits, whom Gury sum- 
marized and annotated, had been for three hundred years corrupting 
the youth of all nations, countenancing debauchery, theft, lying, 
murder; and taught doctrines inconsistent with all the obligations of 
civil society. The Jesuits, besides, made penance easier than vice. 
They have certainly popularized a religion which has every indul- 
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gence for vices and defects, so long as its own authority is not ques- 
tioned. Thus, when we look across the breadth of Christendom, we 
see a broadly marked line, becoming ever more distinct. with the prog- 
ress of time, between the moral condition of. Catholic and of Prot- 
estant nations. Déllinger, Father Hyacinth, and some other French 
Catholic writers, admit the superiority of Protestant nations, which 
is attributed by some of them to the fact that Protestants remain 
more faithful to their religion. Even Cardinal Manning confesses that 
the most Christian civil society now extant is non-Papal England, 
contrasted with the condition of France, Italy, and other Catholic 
countries (orth American Review, Feb., 1880.) If we can credit 
Friedrich’s account of the Vatican Council, the morals of at least a 
portion of the continental clergy are subject to suspicion, and the 
clergy fix the tone of morals in Catholic society. The reference to 
mulieres sub introductae in Vatican documents, and the necessity of 
ecclesiastical discipline in the matter; the terrible insinuation of 
Mariani, one of the foremost men in the literature and politics of 
Italy, that the morals of the barrack-room are at least better than 
those of the convent ; and the statistics of Catholic as compared with 
those of Protestant crime, all point to a fearful laxity of moral prac- 
tice in a Church which is very severe against errors of the intellect, 
but very indulgent to errors of the will. Thus it has come to pass 
that the moral spring of Catholic nations is absolutely weaker than 
it was two or three centuries ago; and how can it well be otherwise, 
since you cannot debase theology without debasing morality too. 
How can we escape the conclusion that the morality which once ab- 
solved men from oaths, forged charters and decretals, interpolated the 
Fathers, changed the decisions of councils, and filled Europe with 
falsehood, is still the morality which guides the Papacy in a very dif- 
ferent age? : 

Nobody can question the downward tendency of Romanism in the 
wide department of RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. Wesee it in the marvellous 
expansion of Mariolatry, in the enlargement of the Saints’ Calendar, 
in the creation of new cults like that of the Sacred Heart, and the 
revival of pilgrimages to sacred shrines. Disraeli was magnifying the 
Jewish race when he remarked that the founder of Christianity was 
a Jewish man, and the object of worship over the largest part of 
Christendom was a Jewish woman. The Virgin Mary has become, 
mainly through Pius IX., the goddess of modern Romanism, and is 
rewarded by an extreme idolatry, the bare imagination of which St. 
Bernard rebuked, centuries ago, with a terrible invective. The 
Liturgy recognizes the worship of the Virgin, but the decrees of the 
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Council of Trent do not reguire it; they only say it is “good and 
wholesome.” Mark the change that has taken place. Alphonso de 
Liguori, more than a century ago, substituted Mary for Christ in the 
plan of salvation, teaching that as a woman introduced death, so a 
woman. introduced life. Bungener might well say that the Jesuits 
have almost superseded Christ by the Virgin in heaven, as they have 
superseded him on earth by the Pope. It was this Mariolatry that 
fairly beat Dr. Pusey—“ that vast system as to the Blessed Virgin 
which to all of us has been the special crux of the Roman system” 
—which also almost staggered Newman like “a bad dream,”’—and 
the Rev. J. M. Capes has told us, after his temporary sojourn in Ro- 
manism, that the English Catholics shrunk from the worship of our 
Lady as if they were heretics. 

The growth of modern Mariolatry proves that the Papacy is sink- 
ing deeper into the quagmire of idolatrous and polytheistic supersti- 
tions. Leo XIII. avoids, it is true, the incessant and fulsome refer- 
ence to the Virgin in which his predecessor took special delight ; but 
in his first encyclical he gave her title in its last Roman amplitude as 
“the Immaculate Queen of Heaven,” and singled out St. Joseph as 
the celestial patron of the Church with a specialty that all ultramon- 
tanes will recognize as a distinctive sign. And what shall we say of 
the new cult of the Sacred Heart, of which nothing was known at 
the Council of Trent, always resolutely opposed by the Dominicans 
as tending to materialize religion, but now established with full Papal 
sanction, and popularized, especially in France, with pictures, and 
medals, and music? What shall we say of the progressive enlarge- 
ment of the saints’ calendar--the acta sanctorum having already 
reached its fifty-first folio volume—as if to testify to the ingrained 
polytheism of the Papacy? What shall we say of the revival of pil- 
grimages? What means this recrudescence of religious fervor, mar- 
vellously debased by a credulity we are half tempted to ascribe to 
policy rather than conviction? What shall we make of the fresh out- 
break of lying miracles, and the restored veneration to sacred relics? 
Do they not indicate that Romanism is going backward instead of 
forward, and that the great masses ofits people are, in religious mat- 
ters, not more enlightened than they were five hundred years ago, 
while their deep superstitiousness has become more abhorrent than 
ever to an intellectual class in Catholic lands, with whom irreligion is 
fast-becoming a fanaticism as fierce as that of any creed that ever 
governed the thoughts of men? 

We must now briefly touch upon the signs of debasement in the 
PRACTICAL PIETY of Romanism. No one can doubt the existence of 
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saints in the Church of Rome. We are all familiar with the names 
of Pascal, Fénelon, Sarpi, Thomas 4 Kempis, Gregory, Lopez, the 
Marquis de Reuti, Ozanam, Montalembert, Guerin, Count de Mun, and 
many others (most of these, however, were the objects of persecution 
or dislike by the Roman authorities as long as they lived). We ad- 
mire the piety of many of the Mystics, though they are now fewer 
than they once were ; but they were distinctly inferior to the Jansen- 
ists, with whom the great procuring cause of justification was always 
asserted to be the work of Christ. There were ascetic devotion and 
mystical rapture, and interior death, among both of these classes of 
religionists, along with the greatest errors and the most deplorable 
credulity. We can likewise recognize the piety of many of the An- 
glican converts to Romanism, which carries with it, implicitly at least, 
some lingering remnants of their old repudiated Protestantism. Their 
piety, in a word, like that of the others named, contains more of 
Jesus than of Mary. Faber, for example, wrote hymns, which have 
got a place even in Protestant collections. He prayed to Mary, but 
he had a genuine love for Jesus Christ, like Ozanam, the founder of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, who once, when in despair about his 
sins, and when a friend told him “ gaudete in Domino,” spoke of the 
answer afterward in the significant words: “ It needs, assuredly, all 
the boldness, all the pious insolence of Christianity, to hold such lan- 
guage; yet Christianity is right.” “Yet it must be said of most of 
such men, whether born in the system or out of it, that their spirit 
is not happy or joyous, though it is ascetically devout. They have 
not tasted the peace of the Gospel. They seem rather to be pain- 
fully seeking, than to have joyfully found, peace. Their piety is a 
severe self-mortifying thing, a striving hard after the sacrifices of a 
broken heart, while the joy of God’s salvation seems but little known 
or realized. There are three causes for the peculiar type of piety 
which is fostered by the better side of Romanism. The influence of 
the Bible, as a book of daily study, seems almost null in the lives of 
these good Catholics. We hope there are not many among them so 
fanatical as De Maistre, who, when the Bible Society was established, 
said, “If a society were being established to buy up and‘burn all the 
Bibles in the vulgar tongue, I should be very much tempted to join.”, 
We cannot conceive the joy of faith as possible except in connection 
with a habitual study of the Bible. Then, the Church of Rome pre- 
sents to her people a dying Saviour—the crucifix, in fact, rather than 
the cross;she knows nothing of a Christ who has finished his work, 
and lives in heaven by the power of an endless life. To such saints, 
therefore, as we have described, belongs only the sorrow of Christ’s 
death and the gloom of his grave, as if the expiation had not yet been 
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completed: They do not share in the glory and exultation of his tri- 
umph. There is another reason still to be found, in the absence of 
all certainty or assurance with regard to their personal salvation. 
The Council of Trent declares that it is impossible to attain this as- 
surance in the present life, and thus destroys the possibility of relig- 
ious rest even in the hearts of its staunchest disciples. When their 
days draw to an end terror stands at the end of the path, for death 
has in it the terrible sting of Purgatory. 

But it is only when we look at the experience of Romanists gener- 
ally, as exhibited in the lives of individual worshippers, that we can 
understand the true nature of modern Catholic religiousness. A 
double religion has been developed: one for ordinary Christians, 
another for the “religious.” Neander has shown how this distinc- 
tion always tended to lower the standard of piety among the laity by 
fostering the idea that religion is hostile to secular business, and finds 
its best development in inactive seclusion. The very name “ relig- 
ious” has been significantly degraded like the word “saint,” or the 
word “ ecclesiastical,” which has now come to signify not anything 
spiritual, but a mere pretentious and ceremonial will-worship. Now, 
everything is done by the system to keep the lay intellect quiet and 
the lay conscience awake. Practically, the Bible is a sealed book to 
the mass of the laity, and the lessons from Scripture in every mass 
or liturgy for the day are short and fragmentary, and increasingly 
so ever since the Reformation. That is, the Bible is being more and 
more displaced in the official service of the Church. Father Curci 
says, that “ the sole means of restoring the lost Christian conscience” 
in Catholic lands is “the study of the New Testament”; and he 
says, further, that “the bulk of the laity is not aware that such a book 
exists in the world.” Besides, the worshipper has no direct relations 
with Christ ; the sacrifice that saves him is the sacrifice on the altar ; 
the merit that saves him is the merit of the offering on the altar. 
Christ is unseen and unthought of. The worshipper deals with the 
priest and his offering. Now the alarm of conscience which Roman- 
ism awakens, while it keeps the intellect asleep, cannot be assuaged 
by any sacramental expedients either in life or at death, while the 
blessed truth is ignored that Christ having been once offered, the 
worshippers once purged have no more conscience of sins. Those 
who have observed the genuine fruits of living sacramentalism grow- 
ing on its own soil, apart from all Protestant check or criticism, knew 
that it only serves to ossify religious feeling, or to prompt to fresh 
acts of sin. It has been remarked that there is a significant differ- 
ence in the dying words of Catholics in Reformation and in modern 
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times, as indicating a certain drift farther and farther away from the 
central verities of Christianity. It is a significant fact, in the dying 
experience of Bellarmine, the greatest of Roman Catholic divines, 
that, when some one asked him, “ Unto which of the saints wilt 
thou turn?” he replied, “It is safest to trust in the merits of 
Christ—fidere meritis Christi tutissimum.” It marks the signal de- 
generacy of the Roman Catholic piety in our days that, while in the 
accounts of public executions of Catholics in England, and on the 
continent, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, their last 
words were almost always, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit”; or, 
“Lord Jesus, have mercy on me”; in modern times, the dying words 
of malefactors are, invariably, “ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, have mercy 
onme.” Cardinal Cullen died, asking the clergymen present to pray 
to Mary and Joseph for him. Father Burke, the famous Dominican 
orator, when dying, a few weeks ago, ‘“ recommended his soul,” we 
are told, “ to the intercession of the great patroness of his order, the 
Blessed Mother of God.” These facts remind us that the Roman 
ritual now puts the following as the last words into the mouths of the 
dying, “ Mary, Mother of Grace, Mother of Mercy, do thou protect 
me from the foe, and receive me in the hour of death.” There is no 
brightness of religious feeling inthe religious biography of Catholics, 
and nothing but despondency in their death. How can there be joy 
or restfulness where there is no appreciation of a finished work, and 
no exclusive dependence on the only Mediator between God and 
man, where death is no finality, but only the grim janitor to the 
opening gates of the purgatorial domain? The principles of living ~ 
piety which link the generations each to each within the Church of 
the middle ages, are not observable in anything like the same kind or 
degree in the Roman Catholic society of the present age; but we 
must not forget that the Church then bore in its bosom what after- 
ward came out as Protestantism, forthe principle of historical con- 
tinuity is not formal and mechanical, but spiritual and ethical. 

We have now, we trust, succeeded in showing that Romanism has 
shown a distinct debasement or degeneration ever since the Refor- 
mation in the departments of theology, morals, worship, and piety. 
It is natural that such an ominous change should be accompanied 
or followed by an equally distinct degeneration in the various organiza- 
tions or instrumentalities employed to extend its influence over these 
four departments of religion. 

Let us first consider the decline in the efficiency of the monastic 
orders, having special regard to the leading purposes for which they 
are maintained in the service of the Papacy. Nobody can deny that 
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in the early ages they held a distinguished place among the mission- 
aries of Christianity in Pagan countries; but the organization of the 
orders was not then liable to many of the objections which have since 
been found so fatal to their reputation and even to their existence in 
Catholic lands. Count Montalembert has given a glowing picture of 
those sacred houses which were “ for more than a thousand years the 
schools, the archives, the libraries, the hostelries, the studios, the pen- 
itentiaries, and the hospitals of Christian society.” Hallam is recon- 
ciled to what he deems an otherwise useless and even burdensome 
institution by the consideration of the work it has done in the pres- 
ervation of ancient literature, in the reclamation of waste lands, and 
in preserving and improving the science of agriculture. Milman sees 
in it something more than the purely social and intellectual function 
which the other historians ascribe to it, but he accepts these services 
“as at least in some degree compensating for its usurpation of the 
dignity of higher and holier Christianity.” But the invention of 
printing; the establishment and multiplication of universities and col- 
leges, with their extensive libraries ; the development of lay intellect 
in all departments of knowledge, once almost completely monopolized 
by the regular and secular clergy ; the foundation of hospitals; the 
organization of charities, have made the monastic orders nearly obso- 
lete, except for purposes, presently to be noticed, which make them 
still indispensable to the interests and designs of the Papacy. We 
are of course immediately concerned with the history and work of 
these orders since the period of the Reformation. One suggestive 
fact as to their necessity or utility or worth is their gradual suppres- 
sion by nation after nation, all Catholic, under the prompting of no 
dogmatic prejudice suggested by Protestantism ; for the work began, 
indeed, before the period of the Reformation itself. We are not at 
present concerned with the abuses or the irregularities of the monas- 
teries themselves, but with the undisputed fact that they failed con- 
spicuously during the last three hundred years in accomplishing the 
purposes for which they were founded. This fact is not by any means 
remarkable when we consider that they shared in the degeneration of 
Romanism in all the respects already noticed, and that Protestantism 
revolutionized all the conditions of ecclesiastical, civil, and literary life 
so effectively and so thoroughly, that monasticism found itself una- 
ble to adapt itself to the new situatfon of the world, and thus became 
a useless and expensive burden upon the resources of Catholic nations. 
There are still, however, more than three hundred thousand monks 
and nuns in Christendom, who are seeking to justify themselves to 
modern ideas by performing more or less the offices of charity to the 
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bodies and souls of men. There is nothing, however, in the past his- 
tory or the present activity of these orders to justify the idea that 
they are or have been recently doing much to promote the cause of 
education, charity, or piety. As to education, they have left the 
continental masses so uneducated that the bulk of the people can 
neither read nor write—the ignorance being always densest where the 
monasteries had the largest portion of the property in their posses- 
sion—and the governments of Catholic kingdoms have been obliged, 
almost universally, to establish a system of lay education to do the 
work which the religious orders neglected. The monks and the nuns 
have allowed the Catholics in France and in Switzerland to be far 
outstripped by the Protestants in the elements of knowledge. Judged 
by their work on the continent, they are either unable or unwilling 
to educate the masses. They are doing better work in England and 
Ireland, under the stern conditions of rivalry, and under a system 
which maintains a certain standard of proficiency in secular educa- 
tion ; but after all they are allowing their pupils to fall behind in the 
race of life ; they are not making the Irish masses on either side the 
channel much more intelligent, or more orderly, or moré temperate 
in their habits. As to charity, it is contended that society would 
greatly suffer if the nuns were not at hand to bind up its wounds. 
The English people are admittedly, along with the Americans, the 
most charitable in the world, though they have no religious orders— 
London itself being the centre of six hundred charities—and there is 
nothing in Catholic kingdoms to compare with the voluntary charita- 
ble as well as educational endowments supported by the Protestants . 
of these lands, while there is not even an attempt on the continent to 
imitate those eager subscriptions to sudden distresses at home and 
abroad, to foreign famines and desolations, which have made the 
world look to England for help in its great emergencies. But Prot- 
estants are generally opposed to any system tending to pauperize 
the poor. Now mendicancy is the plague of Catholic countries, and 
especially of Spain—“ the beggars,” says Ford, “ being worse than 
the mosquitoes”’—and it increases in proportion to the number of 
monasteries and convents. Mr. Beecher says that those nations of 
Europe where charity or almsgiving is made a religious duty, give the 
United States the great mass of its beggars. There are two hundred 
and thirty-five convents in Engldnd—we cannot tell the number in 
Ireland—but they seem to have done very little with all their chari- 
table activity to extirpate that spirit of pauperism which is so com- 
mon with the lower orders of the Irish, and which is an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of any healthy human development. The 
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monastic orders have conspicuously failed within the last three hun- 
dred years to promote those habits of industry, thrift, and prosperity, 
for which Montalembert praises the monks of ancient times. As to 
piety, it is impossible to say that they have done much for the relig- 
ious training of continental populations. We believe that they have 
done great injury to the people, for the very theory of the monastic 
life, as we have already noticed, presents to their view a standard of 
piety which they imagine to be out of their reach, and therefore they 
are under a temptation to leave piety to the religious orders and to 
neglect it for themselves. More than a thousand years ago, pious 
monks themselves lamented the one-sided over-valuation of the 
monkish life which threw disparagement upon common duties. We 
suspect that one great cause of faith dying out so completely on the 
continent is the conviction that the people cannot be made religious 
in their secular callings. It is a singular fact that the only countries 
of Europe or America which have been scourged by an infidel de- 
mocracy, which has made government almost impossible, are exactly 
those very countries where the religious orders have held the masses 
under their exclusive training for hundreds of years. The religious 
orders have utterly failed to cure the disorders of Catholic kingdoms, 
which, by way of retribution, have cast them forth with the most 
bitter scorn, as if to show what a slender hold the monks and nuns 
had upon the affections of the masses. We believe that the chief 
object of these orders in Protestant States like England and America 
is not so much—directly at least—to undermine Protestantism as to 
prevent or arrest that fearfully rapid disintegration of Catholicism 
which is such a conspicuous phenomenon in modern continental so- 
ciety. Society nowhere can regard with much favor orders of men 
and women, who exalt poverty at the expense of wealth, celibacy at 
the expense of marriage, dependence at the expense of self-reliance. 
Most Christian people believe that monks and nuns neglect the high- 
est duty, which is the elevation and purification of family life and 
social life by entering in a Christian spirit into all their relations and 
fulfilling by turns all their duties. : 
Perhaps, it may be suggested that there is no decline in the effi- 
ciency of the order of Jesuits, now as always the Pretorian guard of 
the Papacy. Cardinal Manning sees them everywhere gathering 
strength for new efforts to attain dominion over mankind. Many 
Protestants have a fear that they are still strong in their bold and 
subtle devices, in the artifices by which they baffle power, in the de- 
ceits by which they pervert truth, and in the schemes by which they 
maintain the ascendency of the Church. Yet when we look out over 
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the wide area of Jesuit workmanship, and see how the whole Catholic 
world lies in ruins, kings and statesmen having completely abandoned 
their political obedience; science, literature, and politics having all 
alike fallen away from the Church,.may we not say with Dr. Déllin-— 
ger, “that the Jesuits have no lucky hand; on their undertakings 
rests no blessing; they build assiduously and indefatigably, but there 
comes a whirlwind and overthrows their building, or a torrent breaks 
in and washes it away, or the worm-eaten timbers fall to pieces under 
their hands”? In modern times at least their instruments have al- 
ways broken in their hands, for they cannot now manipulate the peo- 
ples as they once manipulated kings and statesmen. Judging the 
future by the past, they may still cause turmoil and war, but we see 
no reason to believe that they will succeed in reversing the course of 
the world’s history by any powerful religious reaction they may lead 
forth against the kingdoms of the world. 

But, turning to the missions of Romanism, we can likewise discover 
a distinct decline of efficiency in its evangelistic strength since the 
time of the Reformation. The Jesuits were the greatest missionaries 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The conquests of Spain 
enabled the Jesuits to lay South and Central America at the feet of 
the Church. The great Powers pioneered their way in all Eastern 
countries at this early period. Their success was greatest in the 
Buddhist nations—China, Japan, Corea, India—but Buddhism and 
Romanism had many features in common, and it is now incontest- 
ably proved that the system the Jesuits introduced to these Eastern 
nations was essentially polytheistic. But the curious question arises, | 
what has become of all these missions in the East and in the West ? 
The Jesuit missions in Paraguay, Japan, Egypt, Persia, Abyssinia, 
the Crimea, the Levant, the Grecian islands, among the wild races of 
North America, have all but disappeared or have left nothing but 
the name; while in Cambodia, Burmah, Siam, only a few thousands 
of converts remain after the missions had been established for a cent- 
ury. Now, any Church worthy of the name must maintain as well 
as extend its conquests. The fact is, however, that the Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries, whether Jesuits or not, made no effort for the intel- 
lectual advancement of their converts. They have done nothing for 
the South Americans. In the Indian missions, which the Church of 
Rome has possessed for nearly three hundred years, a translation of 
the New Testament has never been introduced. This is likewise the 
case with the missions elsewhere. The consequence has been that 
there has been no permanence or stability, because the work has not 
been grounded upon Bible literature. The progress and condition 
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of Protestant missions tell a very different story. The Romish mis- 
sionaries are now less disposed to break new ground ; they seldom start 
fresh missions ; preferring rather to plant themselves down wherever 
Protestantism has succeeded in starting a religious interest among 
heathen races. It is a significant fact, that of the hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds a year raised annually by the Papacy and a De 
Fide—a sum which bears but a small proportion to the million a year 
expended by Protestantism in the mission-field—only about sixty 
thousand is spent upon the heathen, and nearly a hundred thousand 
either in counteracting Protestantism or in preserving the faith of 
Catholics in non-Catholic countries. A very small part is now spent 
upon Indian missions. Nearly fifty thousand is spent in America, 
where immense efforts are put forth to arrest Catholic apostasy as 
well as to carry the war into the Southern States. Those monks and 
nuns who have been driven forth from Europe, South America, and 
Mexico with indignation, are now laboring among the susceptible and 
ignorant negroes, and no race offers more inducements for missionary 
energy than one so fond of music and pomp, and so impressed by 
what is tangible and imaginative in worship; while they are em- 
ployed likewise on the Pacific coast and in the Western States, 
watching the course of that restless Celtic population which threatens 
to be lost to the Church by the pressure of the surrounding Protest- 
ism. It is evident from these facts that the Church of Rome has 
lost ground immensely in all her accessions since the Reformation, 
and that the expanding growth of Protestantism, through the colo- 
nizing greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race, has almost checked and 
modified her plans of missionary propagandism all over the world. 

It is further evident that the Church of Rome has lost in modern 
times the power of promoting the order, peace, and prosperity of 
Catholic kingdoms. Father Curci declares that the cause is to be 
found in the Christian conscience of civil societies being utterly de- 
stroyed through a great part of Europe and weakened in the other 
part, and this loss he ascribes, as we have seen, to the want of Bible 
knowledge. There was a time, of which Guizot writes so eloquently, 
when the principle of authority in the old struggles between the 
Holy See and the empire, gained life from the devotion, the faith, 
the aspirations of the people, and thence became a symbol of the 
moral law, elevated above all the power of feudality ; but since the 
Reformation, the Church has allied itself with the political absolutism 
of the Catholic sovereigns, and has thus sacrificed its hold upon the 
people. The French Revolution changed everything. M. de Lave- 
leye is hopeless of the future of Catholic nations. He sees nothing 
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but political and religious anarchy everywhere, for the Church can 
neither convert the infidels nor overpower them by force. Anarchy 
will hold its ground where the masses lose their faith, and ultra- 
montanism will become overwhelming where they retain it. Thus, 
there never can be peace in Catholic kingdoms. The Rev. William 
Arthur has shown us in his “ Pope, Kings, and Peoples,” that when 
they are not convulsed by civil dissensions, such kingdoms are dash- 
ing themselves with destroying force against one another. For sixty 
years back nearly all the wars of Europe have been between Catholic 
kingdoms, and nearly all the civil and military insurrections, conspir- 
acies, and risings have been Roman Catholic; it is Roman Catholic 
thrones that are mostly emptied of their sovereigns; it is in Catholic 
kingdoms that there are such frequent changes of government. There 
is no prospect, indeed, that such kingdoms will ever enjoy the civil 
tranquillity of Protestant lands, for the Church refuses to reconcile 
itself with civilization, progress, or liberalism, and the Catholics re- 
fuse to go back to feudalism or to surrender the principle of liberty. 
We need say nothing concerning the comparative prosperity of Cath- 
olic and Protestant kingdoms. M. de Laveleye has said the last 
word on this subject. We may not follow Quinet in saying that the 
Jesuits have a deliberate design to sterilize the world, but they have 
certainly done a great deal to arrest the progress and the prosperity 
of its Catholic nations. Nothing that Balmez, Wiseman, or the Dué- 
lin Review can say, will convince the world that Catholicism has 
not been far outstripped by Protestantism in the last three hundred 
years. - 

It is a notable fact, besides, that the Church of Rome has, during 
the same period, lost ground everywhere in the department of learn- 
ing. It has been distanced by Protestantism in culture and science, 
as well as in industry and material prosperity. The great books, the 
great schemes of men, the great institutions, are no longer Catholic. 
There has, no doubt, been a revival of learning among the Roman 
Catholics within the last fifty or sixty years. We see it in such 
names as De Maistre, Lacordaire, Montalembert, Lamennais, Bonald, 
in France; Moehler and Moliter, in Germany ; Balmez, in Spain; 
Wiseman, Ward, and Newman, in England. But what a poor show 
the Catholic party make in French literature at the present time! 
They have no distinguished men in mathematics or natural sciences, 
and Mivart is their one name in England. The only Catholic poet in 
France is M. de Laprade, who is really a Pantheist, and adores in 
Catholicism the sole form of Paganism which retains any vitality. 
The Catholic party are now throwing their strength into the history 
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of the middle }ages, but theirBhistorical writers, such as Beaucoup, 
Renan, Leon Gautier, are not men of powerful intellect. Well may 
the Dublin Review admit “that the excellent Catholic literature of 
France fails to leave its broad mark on the age ; for what, when com- 
pared with the enormous circulation which unchristian and immoral 
writings enjoy, is the extent and influence of Catholic literature?” 
It is needless to say that, in the departments of optics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, engineering, and mechanics, there are no Catho- 
lic nations that can vie with Great Britain and Germany. 

In drawing these observations to a close, the question will naturally 
arise, is there any prospect of the degeneracy, described in this article, 
being arrested, either from within or from without the Church of 
Rome? We must frankly answer that we are not hopeful of any im- 
provement from within. D6llinger said, in the lifetime of the late 
Pope, that he expected no reformation of any kind from many Popes 
to come, for the reason that the one influence dominant at Rome 
was that of the Jesuits, who represent a singular combination of su- 
perstition and tyranny, and have overborne all the other orders 
of the Church. It is.very doubtful whether Déllinger is more hope- 
ful ofa reformation brought about by a return to the scholasticism of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, even though all future Popes should confirm 
the action of Leo XIII. Our reasons for not taking a sanguine view 
of Roman Catholic reform are threefold. In the first place, the Ro- 
man Church has never listened to reformers within her own bosom. 
She has had her Rosminis, her Venturas, her Passaglias, her Protas, 
her D’Andreas, her Pauzinis, her Carcis, her Salvadoros, her Gio- 
bertis, and other neo-Catholic philosophers and divines who ventured 
to give her good advice, but she quietly put their works into the 
index, and punished, or banished, or excommunicated the writers. 
All reactionary movements inside Romanism have had but one end- 
ing. The reformers, still Catholic in faith, asking no aid from Prot- 
estantism, striving to stem the tide of corruption and superstition, 
could make no headway against a system whose principle is to repress 
freedom of conscience, and whose infallibility ends all dispute and all 
criticism. Reformation, even to the limited extent suggested. by 
some of these reformers, would logically involve the destruction of 
the Papal system. But, in the second place, we cannot believe that 
the purity of Romish doctrine is to be secured by secessions such as 
those which have again and again saved Protestantism from stagna- 
tion and heresy. We have seen at least three secessions from the 
Church of Rome since the Reformation. The Jansenist movement 
was the most important of them all; yet it is now represented only 
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by the small but decaying Church of Utrecht. The Rouge move- 
ment in Germany, fifty years ago, which promised to have abiding 
results, ended in utter failure. The Old Catholic movement, headed 
by Déllinger, Reinkens, Friedrich, and others, detached a hundred 
thousand disciples from the Church of Rome in the first year of its 
existence; but the evidence goes to show that a rapid collapse has 
set in. The people are mostly returning to Romanism. This 
movement was less favorably circumstanced than the Jansenist, which 
fought for the Augustinian doctrines of sin and grace; for Déllinger 
and his friends labored under the disadvantage of teaching little or 
nothing of positive evangelical truth which can come home to the 
heart of a Christian. (Mr. Capes says that Old Catholicism is not 
characterized by any of the features that have marked great revolu- 
tions in history.) It is needless to refer to men like Father Hyacinth, 
whose'conception of Christianity is far too ecclesiastical to make an 
effective stand against the fierce logic of infallibility. Our own ex- 
perience of Puseyism or Tractarianism had already led us to the con- 
clusion that a vza media between Rome and Protestantism is impos- 
sible. Principal Cunningham long ago announced that there is no 
position logically tenable between the Reformation and Romanism. 
Then, again, there is no prospect of any improvement being wrought 
in Romanism by any imaginary project of union between the Latin, 
the Greek, and the Anglican Churches. The Vatican dogma of in- 
fallibility has made such a union impossible; but even if there had 
been no such formidable obstacle, such a union would only involve 
the sinking of all three Churches into an abyss of corruption deeper . 
than imagination can possibly conceive of. If there is any hope, 
then, for the millions who follow the Papacy with a more or less com- 
plete obedience, it must come from without. It has been the habit 
of Cardinal Manning to say that there will soon be no standing-place 
between Catholicism and infidelity, as if Protestantism were show- 
ing inevitable signs of decay, and were going out like dying lamps. 
Perhaps the progress of Ritualism leads him to think that England 
will yet return to the old Roman obedience. We do not believe, 
however, that there is the least probability of her taking the course of 
intellectual and moral suicide involved in such a hope; much less do 
we think that the destiny of Protestantism is involved in the fate of 
the Church of England, though it represents in many respects the 
most influential religious organizations in Protestant Christendom. 
The true power of English Protestantism—of which Puritanism is 
known as the characteristic form—is seen in the fact that about one- 
half of the whole nation takes its position outside the Establishment. 
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We do not deny that Protestantism is exposed to serious risks from 
infidelity as well as from Romanism ; but when we consider that it 
has hitherto been more successful than Romanism in recovering lost 
ground, partly through its able apologists, and still more through the 
revived Puritanism of all its churches ; that waves of religious revival 
have been passing over all Protestant lands, deepening the channels 
of their spiritual life, and strengthening their hold upon communities ; 
and that it is the Protestant, and not the Catholic nations, which are 
now taking visible possession of the earth with their vast out-popu- 
lating power, carrying their Protestantism with them, so as eventually 
to turn the balance of numbers in their favor, it can be easily seen 
that Romanism is not destined to any speedy or certain victory over 
Christendom. 

It is evident that, under these circumstances, it will be the duty of 
the various branches of the Protestant Church to address themselves 
to the task of bringing the truth home to the members of all Roman 
Catholic communities. The churches are all doing something in this 
way, either by direct missionary efforts of their own or by supporting 
those native evangelical churches or evangelistic societies which are 
laboring with great zeal and energy in the war against Romanism. 
It is a curious fact that the greatest difficulty in their way is not the 
strength of Roman Catholic prejudice, but a cold, blunt indifferent- 
ism, which lies, as Déllinger emphatically describes it, like a poison- 
ous blight upon whole communities. This is the genuine effect of a 
system which involves the sacrifice of intellect to religious authority, 
which stifles and sophisticates conscience with its casuistries, and 
converts religious obedience into an observance of idolatrous rites. 
We have too much of the gallantry of a Christian hope to believe 
that the truth will not ultimately prevail against the two antagonistic 
forces of the world—superstition and infidelity; for stronger than 
either is the city that lieth four square occupied by the true disciplés 
of Christ under their great Leader. There may be reactions of eccle- 
siasticism, as there may be reactions of destructive infidelity, which 
may yet shake society with ruinous violence; but neither one nor 
the other can stand before the Son of God when he cometh to judge 
and avenge his people. 

THOMAS CROSKERY. 











III. 
HEALING THROUGH FAITH#* 


HE subject which Dr. Vincent discusses in the July Number of 
the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, under the head of “ Modern Mir- 
acles,” attracts the attention of the Christian Church, in some degree, 
and is destined to attract it to a still greater extent. Sufficient evi- 
dence of this is seen in the articles named in the note below, to which 
many might be added, all these articles being in sympathy with the 
general drift of the views which Dr. Vincent advocates. No apology 
is needed, therefore, for a further discussion by one who differs ma- 
terially from these and other recent writers. 

It is well in the outset to have a definite conception of the topic 
to be handled. With the change of a single word, Dr. Vincent states 
it fairly in his opening paragraph, when he says of ‘the question”: 
“ The principal form in which it arises in our day is the claim to the 
power of healing the sick by the prayer of faith.” The better term 
would be “through the prayer of faith,” regarded simply as a means, 
the real “power of healing’’ which the claim involves being directly 
of God. Another change for the better, removing certain unneces- 
sary elements from the discussion, would be to put the “healing of 
the sick” into the category of the supernatural instead of that of the 
miraculous. Dr. Vincent, however, is not responsible here ; he merely 


* **Modern Miracles,” Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., New York, PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
July, 1883. ‘‘The Faith Cure,” Rev. Samuel T. Spear, D.D., Brooklyn, Paper read at a ‘‘ meet- 
ing of the resident and visiting clergymen,” at Saratoga Springs, 7he /ndependent, September 14, 
1882. ‘‘ The Faith Cure,” Rev. Robert W. Patterson, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Lane The- 
ological Seminary, Cincinnati, 7e /nterior, Chicago, December 14, 1882. ‘‘The Faith Cure,” 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, D.D., New York, The Jndependent, Oct. 19, 1882. ‘‘ Faith Cures,” 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn, Mew York Evangelist, May 3, 1883. ‘* The Scientific 
Relations of Modern Miracles,” William A. Hammond, M.D., late Surgeon-General U. S. Army, 
International Review, March, 1881. ‘Supposed Modern Miracles,” Sermon, Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith, D.D., Boston, Datly Advertiser. ‘‘ Anointing the Sick for Healing,” two editorials, Rev. 
Francis S. Hoyt, D.D., Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, October 25 and November 8, 
1882. ‘Faith Convention at Old Orchard,” and ‘‘ Well-Meant Wrong,” two editorials, 7he Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, August 9, 1882; ‘‘ Miracles,” editorial, The Congregationalist, August 
16, 1882. ‘Faith Cures,” Prof. B. N. Martin, D.D., New York University, The Congregation- 
alist, August 30, 1882, ‘‘The Faith Cure—Opinions of Eminent Physicians—What Drs. Ham- 
mond, Hamilton, Spitzka, and Clymer think of Mr. Simpson’s Work,” Vew York Tribune, De- 
cember 24, 1882. ‘‘ Dr. Newton, the Healer ; his Methods, Success, and Death,” editorial, Chr?:- 
tian Advocate, 7 York, September 20, 1883. 
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follows Dr. Gordon and some other writers in classing these alleged 
healings as miracles. But this unfortunate designation opens the 
door to the whole question of miracles ; whereas, the special topic in 
hand lies within a narrower compass. We prefer, therefore, the term 
supernatural, thus placing the healing of the body alongside of the 
cure of the soul, both being works of the Holy Spirit. True, indeed, 
some writers call regeneration a miracle; Dr. Schaff calls it a “ moral 
miracle.” But this seems to be an unhappy terminology. In the 
spiritual and physical realm alike, in this special line, the Spirit’s 
work is above nature, above man, above means, above diabolical 
agents, purely supernatural.* 

Passing these incidental matters and coming to the gravamen of 
the question, we are at once confronted with that which excites a 
little surprise. It characterizes the article of Dr. Vincent not only, 
but the papers of Dr. Spear, Dr. Patterson, Prof. Martin, and others, 
and, in truth, is seen in nearly everything we have met with on that 
side of the question, whether in books, tracts, periodicals, or newspa- 
pers. All these writers (we discover no exception) employ the a pri- 
ort style of reasoning. Beginning with a given premiss they easily 
reach a foregone conclusion. To take, for example, one of the more 
popular formulz, ‘The age of miracles is past,” and then putting 
the alleged “healing of the sick” into the category of miracles, the 
conclusion is inevitable that no such healing either does or can occur. 
This is “the short and easy method.” Other writers define the term 
miracle, or attempt it, and then, under their definition—and rarely 
do any two define it alike—they rule out, and rule in, just what suits 
the case. Others, again,-adopt a theory of nature, or a theory of the 
Church, its organization and functions; others, still, adopt a particu- 
lar theory of the plan of salvation, or a certain method of interpreting 
the Scriptures ; and so on, indefinitely, from premises thus taken, the 
logical result is what, at the outset, may be always foretold with cer- 
tainty, namely, the impossibility of “healing the sick through the 
prayer of faith,” is triumphantly established. Nothing is more easy, 
by such a course, than to prove or disprove almost any proposition ; 
and it is by these and similar processes that many of the rankest 
heresies in the history of the Church have had their life and growth. 





* We speak, in the foregoing, merely of healing ¢he s¢ck, distinguishing this from other ‘‘ mighty 
works,” ‘Gifts of healing” are several times pointedly distinguished, in Scripture, from ‘ mir- 
acles.” For example: ‘‘To another, faith, by the same Spirit ; to another, the gifts of healing, 
by the same Spirit ; to another, the working of miracles ; to another, prophecy,” etc. (1 Cor. xii. 
9, 10). Again: ‘*God hath set... . after that, miracles; then, gifts of healing,” etc. (v. 28). 
® Are all workers of miracles ? Have all the gifts of healing ?” (v. 29 and 30). 
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THE QUESTION PRE-EMINENTLY ONE OF FACT. 


It is by the opposite method to that employed by Dr. Vincent and 
others that we propose to test the present question. It is, indeed, 
the only way in which it can be fully and fairly tested. The process 
is that of rigid induction. It is eminently the scientific method. 
We propose to begin with facts, and trace them to their true cause ; 
and facts are never heresies, either in science or religion. But it is 
just here that these writers are found wanting. They neither begin 
with facts nor end with them. They appear studiously to avoid 
them. Even Dr. Spear, in stating the “nature of the question,” near 
his opening to his six columns in The /ndependent, says: “It is not a 
question whether such a method of curing disease is possible to God, 
but simply a question of fact.’”” True enough; but it is curious to 
observe how often Dr. Spear substantially says, ‘“‘ Now, if there be 
any facts,” leaving the impression that he has searched in vain for 
“facts.” He does not condescend to cite for examination, or even 
allude to, a single case of alleged healing, although the very city in 
which he dwells, as we shall show, has furnished conclusive examples. 
It is, however, just possible, that he has rendered himself incapable 
of looking at any case of alleged healing with candor, for he has, in 
advance, pronounced every witness to “healing through faith,” em- 
bracing the sick and those who have attended them, to be “impos- 
tors,” or under “delusion” or “both combined,” when he must him- 
self admit that it is utterly out of the question that he should know 
one in a thousand of the witnesses to these alleged healings, found ~ 
as they are by multitudes throughout Great Britain, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, the United States, and other Christian lands; to say nothing 
of many of them being his equal in every quality which enters into 
the constituents of Christian manhood. 

Dr. Vincent does barely a trifle better. His article fills thirty 
pages. At the middle of the twentieth page he says: ‘“ But we 
must now pass to the consideration of the question of fact” (his 
italics). To this he devotes two and a half pages, closing with, “We 
cannot multiply illustrations.” But what, upon “the question of 
fact,” do these two and a half pages contain? After excusing him- 
self from going ‘‘into a detailed examination of the mass of testimony 
adduced in favor of miraculous cures,” he sees fit to “confine himself 
to the discussion of a few broader facts and principles which bear 
upon the whole body of evidence.’ All is then arrayed under three 
classes: “‘1. Results precisely identical with many of those ascribed 
to believing prayer, are of frequent occurrence in the annals of med- 
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ical practice, where no supernatural agency is sought or pretended.” 
No illustrative case, however, is here given. But suppose we admit 
this, which we freely do, what then? It is merely concerning “ many 
of those” that the assertion is made, and it matters not how “ many”; 
but does that settle anything? What of all the rest? But let us 
passon. “2. Similar results are wrought by faith exercised in the 
objects of Romish superstition.”” Under this head, Dr. Vincent re- 
fers to just two cases, and no more, with which the world is familiar ; 
one of these occurring as long ago as A.D. 1656, the case of “the 
Holy Thorn in the monastery of Port Royal,” where it was claimed 
that “a niece of Blaise Pascal” was cured of a “lachrymal fistula,” 
bya touch of “a thorn from the Saviour’s crown”; the other, the 
famous affair of “Our Lady of Lourdes,” who still has her devotees 
in Europe. On the general question of the genuineness of these 
alleged cures, Dr. Vincent remarks: “So far as testimony goes, the 
curative miracles, so called, of the Romish Church, are, many of them, 
as fully and as respectably attested as those of Protestantism.” Upon 
the alleged cures through “Our Lady of Lourdes,” he says: “ The 
testimony to the cures is as abundant and respectable as that which 
attests the work of Dorothea Triidel or of Dr. Cullis.” We cannot 
forbear merely to remark, in passing, that it is with a good degree of 
surprise that we observe how complacently Dr. Vincent can put Prot- 
estant testimony—especially of that quality which we shall show be- 
longs to the witnesses to actual cases of “faith healing” yet to be 
cited, and which was within his reach, and even found in. the very 
books he had in hand—on the same low plane with that of the dev- 
otees of Jesuitism, a system which dominates the Romish Church, 
and one of whose radical principles is that the end justifies the 
means, and whose practice sanctions the tenet that it is a saintly virtue 
to lie to advance the interests of the Church! We pass to the last 
point. “3. The operation of ordinary physical laws will explain and 
eliminate from the catalogue of modern miracles, both Protestant 
and Romish, a goodly number of cases; and subtler and less familiar 
interactions of body and spirit another considerable number.” Well, 
suppose we admit it, what then? After eliminating “a goodly num- 
ber” and “another considerable number,” what shall be done with 
the remainder? Dr. Vincent’s case is not made out until he has 
overthrown the whole; and this he admits he cannot do. Under 
this third head no actual cases are given. But he goes a little further. 
He gives an entire page of the two and a half to the “ Perkins Tract- 
ors” of nearly a century ago, and to the “old, old story” of “ Bishop 
Berkeley’s craze over the virtues of tar water,” with a foot-note upon 
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‘a case of “hysteria,” in New York, and another note upon a case 


where the patient’s “right side appeared to be paralyzed,” but which 
also proved to be merely “an obstinate case of hysteria, resulting in 
abeyance of the will, and only to be overcome by the exertion of an- 
other.and stronger will.” 

Such is the grand result of Dr. Vincent’s “consideration of the 
question of fact,” after sifting “the mass of testimony adduced in 
favor of miraculous cures,” with the purpose of exhibiting “a few 
broader facts and principles which bear upon the whole body of 
evidence.” 

But, after all this, he is candid enough to say: “If it can be satis- 
factorily shown, in any instance, that a sick man has been healed by 


the prayer of faith, we will join in giving honor and thanks to God.” 


In this state *of mind, Dr. Vincent cannot well avoid the force of the 
testimony we shall produce for certain cases of “healing through the 
prayer of faith.” Dr. Spear, also, speaking of “the fact of miracles,” 
in the “healing of all manner of diseases by Christ and his apostles,” 
says: “The believers in this cure (the faith cure) are entitled to the 
benefit of this fact ; and when they establish a similar fact in the pres- 
ent age of the world, I pledge myself to become one of their disciples 
and recommend you to do likewise.’’ From this frank declaration 
we might then reasonably expect, but for the force of invincible prej- 
udice, a large accession from the “noble army” of unbelievers ; for 
the facts we shall present, in the cases to be cited, are immovable. 

Before, however, presenting these cases, it may be well to say a 
word about the character and standing of the witnesses. Almost 
every writer against “faith healing” attempts to disparage them in 
advance. But Dr. Spear goes beyond any one, in this line, we have 
met with. He says: “Taking into the account the character of the 
persons who, in these exceptional cases, have professed to have the 
power of such cure, the character and circumstances of those upon 
whom the cure is claimed to have been wrought, and the character 
and qualities of {the evidence upon which the claim rests and is re- 
ported to the world, the reasonable conclusion ts [our own italics] that 
these so-called exceptional cases are the products of imposture, or the 
products of delusion, or of both combined, and may be fully explained 
on natural grounds, without the presence or intervention of any mi- 
raculous power. Zkzs 7s my conclusion, and I think that 72f the cases 
were taken up, one by one, and carefully examined by a competent 
and impartial mind, such would be the conclusion with regard to all 
of them.” Observe: “If the cases were carefully examined”; and 
yet, without examination, this sweeping judgment! Can prejudice 
go farther ? 
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Among the witnesses to “healing through the prayer of faith "— 
including the cured and their attendants—are found ministers of the 
Gospel of the highest standing in their respective churches; emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons in regular practice; educated and cult- 
ured men and women in the most respectable positions in social 
life. They testify to what they know, even to what they have 
seen and felt; to physical transformations in their own persons, 
as to those cured; and these last can say, like the blind man 
cured by the Saviour, with vivid recollection of their sicknesses, and 
the equally vivid certainty of cure which he had, “One thing I 
know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” These witnesses em- 

race a vast number, found in every Christian nation. They can be 
produced in court, and subjected to the most rigid examination. 

But now we come to the crucial point. To what, definitely, do 
these witnesses testify? For illustration, take a case of cancer, such 
as will soon be given. (1) The most eminent physicians pronounce it 
cancer; also, that it is in its last stage, and absolutely incurable. (2) 
In answer to specific inquiry, whether cancer, at this stage, is ever 
cured “ by nature,” by any recuperative power or process within or 
known to the human organism, these medical gentlemen with one 
voice answer, “No! nothing of the kind; no such cure is within the 
knowledge of medical science.”* (3) It is scarcely necessary to add 
what is notorious, that the testimony of physicians and surgeons, as 
experts, is taken to settle cases under judicial process, in every en- 
lightened nation, where men are on trial for capital crimes, as well as 
to determine all other questions affecting life, liberty, character, prop- 
erty, whose settlement depends upon their professional judgment. 
(4) But now mark. This case of cancer, and others equally hopeless, 
have been cured, through no other means than “the prayer of faith”; 
and also, nearly every other sort of disease, perhaps literally every 
other, pronounced incurable by the best judgment of the medical 


profession, has been cured in like manner. 


EXAMPLES CF CASES HEALED THROUGH THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


The first example of healing is taken from an article by the Rev. 
Asa Mahan, D.D., LL.D., now of London. Dr. Mahan, as an author 
and educator, is too well known in the United States and in England 
to need introduction to the public on either side of the Atlantic. It 


* In addition to what may be found in books on medical science, we took especial pains to inquire 
of several eminent physicians and surgeons, here in Washington City, D. C., who were, at the 
time, attending a patient in, apparently, the last stage of cancer, whether ‘‘ nature” was ever known 
to effect a cure in such a desperate case ; and the answer was as quoted above. 
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may be well, however, to state how he comes to present this and sev-- 
eral other cases, the manuscript record of which is now in our posses- 
sion. Dr. Spear published his elaborate paper in Zhe Jndependent, 
September 14, 1882. He has been for many years, and we think he 
still is, one of the editorial staff of that able journal. Dr. Mahan’s 
article was written as a reply to Dr. Spear, and was sent to Zhe Inde- 
pendent for publication. For some reason, however, this reply was 
not published. At length, finding it was not to appear, Dr. Mahan 
ordered his manuscript put into our hand, with the liberty to use it 
as might be judged proper. The following case of healing a “ with- 
ered hand” is taken from Dr. Mahan’s manuscript, and the circum- 
stances under which the account was written will explain a portion of 
its phraseology. After having detailed other cases, Dr. Mahan says: 


‘Permit me now to state one or two cases which have, among very many others, 
come to my knowledge herein England. Dr. Spear does not question the miraculous 
character of the healing by our Saviour of the withered hand. How long the hand had 
been in that state, and of the attendant circumstances, we are left in totalignorance. I 
will now parallel this case by another, all the circumstances of which are wellknown. In 
the city of Hull lives a young lady, the daughter of highly respectable Christian par- 
ents, who was born and grew up to womanhood with a withered hand, which was bent 
in upon the wrist as no well hand, by any act of will, can be, and presented nothing but 
a mass of skin and bones, with not a vein visible upon it. She had never had the least 
control over a single muscle or joint of that hand, with the exception that she could 
barely move, a very little, her thumb and forefinger. Such was this case as originally 
presented. As advised by the colored evangelist, Mrs. Amanda Smith, through whom 
this young lady had been convinced that her hand might be healed through the prayer 
of faith, she came, for this purpose, to London, and spent one week at the-residence of 
the Misses Green, five orphan sisters, daughters of a highly respected clergyman of the 
English Established Church. One of these sisters, Miss Emma M. Green, was, several 
years ago, instantly restored, in answer to her own prayer, to perfect health, after a 
prostration of more than a year’s continuance, from spinal disease. Since then she has 
enjoyed a growing reputation as a faith healer, I, myself, being aware of about fifty 
cases of healing in answer to her prayers, some of which cases are as marked and won- 
derful as any cases of healing recorded in the New Testament, two recoveries being 
from utter derangement of mind having just occurred. Tosee this Miss Green the young 
woman came on from Hull. When the two kneeled together for the first time, and while 
Miss Green was praying, that withered hand instantly stretched out and was restored 
whole like the other, all its joints and muscles becoming perfectly flexible, and subject 
to the will. In this state, to the great joy of herself, parents, and friends, she returned 
to her home. Several months subsequent to this, she, in answer to a special request 
from me, wrote me, that, since the moment of healing, her hand had remained perfectly 
well, that tae flesh was steadily coming upon it, and that she then wore a glove upon it 
several sizes larger than the one she had formerly worn. No case can be better authen- 
ticated than this. Now, will any candid mind tell us why the healing of the withered 


hand by our Saviour should be regarded as a veritable miracle, and this as no super- 
natural cure at all?” 


We shall next give the account of the cure of Mrs. Mary E. Mahan, 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Mahan, of both cancer and tumor. This is 
the case referred to on a foregoing page (as of “ cancer”), which the 
doctors had pronounced incurable, and where the patient was appar- 
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ently zz articulo"mortis. Dr. Mahan does not mention this among 
those detailed in his article written for 7he Jndependent. But it is 
now given as we heard it from the lips of Mrs. Mahan, one evening in 
the summer‘of 1879, at her house in London, Dr. Mahan and others be- 
ing present. At our requestshe afterward gave us the account in writ- 
ing; and, within the year past, a statement of her cure, with her name 
attached, has appeared in book form, in London, with a detail of 
other cases, by our personal friend, Admiral Fishbourne, of the British 


Navy. This also is in our possession. The facts of her case are these 
in brief: 


Mrs. Mahan7had a cancer in the breast, which had eaten into her lungs, and was 
frequently discharging blood from her mouth. The best medical authorities deemed 
death inevitable, from this cancer, and near at hand. At the same time she had a tu- 
mor so located as to be*inaccessible to surgical operation, which also gave her great 
pain. This, too, was declared incurable, and equally threatening as to fatal conse- 
quences. Mrs. Mahan’s attention had not been called specially to the subject of faith 
healing much before this. One night, from the profuse hemorrhage through her lungs 
and mouth, she thought the fatal hour had come. Dr. Mahan was then out of London, 
holding a protracted religious meeting, and she declined to have him called home. 
Regarding death to be very near,she lifted up her soul to God in prayer,substantially to this 
effect: that if it were God's will to take her then to himself, she could say, ‘‘ Thy will, 
O God, be done!” But she desired to live a few years longer, to assist her husband in 
certain literary work, and therefore she prayed for immediate healing, yet with entire 
submission. Upon the utterance of this prayer, yes, instantly, ‘‘ wonder of wonders,” as 
her written narrative says, the blood ceased to flow, all pain from both cancer and tu-* 
mor at once ceased, and she fell into a quiet slumber and slept till morning. She then 
arose, felt entirely cured, dressed herself, went down-stairs—which she had not been 
able to do for some time—was able to attend to her household duties and her literary 
work, and has had no trouble, since, from either cancer or tumor, both having entirely 
disappeared. At the time this narrative was related (1879) Mrs. Mahan had been healed 
some two or three years. She is still living, and in good health, as her occasional let- 
ters to us bear witness. 


Dr. Mahan details another case, in the article before referred to, 
which occurred in the Island of Jersey. We abridge his statement : 


A lady, from a fall, had a ‘‘ double curvature of the spine and a total paralysis of her 
lower limbs.” She had, from this cause, lain in bed fourteen years. The most eminent 
physicians and surgeons, both residents and visitants of Jersey, ‘‘declared the case 
hopeless.” On the facts, as carefully written out, ‘‘a college of physicians in London 
gave, as their unanimous judgment, that there was no hope of cure in the case.” After 
this, Mrs. Douglas, a Quaker lady of Dublin, being on a visit to Jersey, convinced the 
lady that she might be healed, in answer to prayer. A meeting for prayer was held. 
Soon after the meeting was over, the lady said: ‘‘I am healed, and was consciously so 
during the meeting, and I now desire to rise and walk.” She arose, was dressed, and 
‘* walked about the room, and kneeled down and gave thanks to God.” Two daysafter, 
Mrs. Douglas made her final visit, and found the lady ‘‘ walking about her house, affirm- 
ing herself to be well, her spine having become perfectly cured.” Dr. Mahan adds: ‘‘I 
can furnish any desired number of cases, equally specific and decisive in their bearing, 
in favor of the actual occurrence, in this our day, of faith cures, which have occurred 
among the most enlightened portions of the community.” 


But we need not go across the Atlantic for cases. They are found 
in every part of our own country and in nearly every city. Washington 
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City is not without them, several being of recent date, of some of 
which we are personaly cognizant. We give one example, from 
Washington, where the healing was performed in June, 1882, upon a 
gentleman of the medical profession, with whom we have the honor 
to be personally acquainted. Dr. Clift tells his own story, in a 
monthly journal, the 7rzumphs of Faith, for July, 1883, published in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Dr. Clift completed his medical education at Harvard 
University, a short time before the outbreak of our civil war. In 
1862 he entered the service of the United States Government, and for 
two yearsand a half was an acting assistant surgeon inthe army of the 
Potomac, when, near the close of the war, he took charge of an army 
hospital at Savannah, Ga. He was active in the reconstructiog 
movements in that State, and in 1868 was elected to the House of 
Representatives of the Fortieth Congress, from the Savannah district. 
We have heard from his own lips a much more full account of his ill- 
ness and recovery than he has published; but we here give the pub- 
lished account in full in his own words: 


“A Physician Healed.—Excessive mental labor, followed by sunstroke, caused me to 
suffer for nearly ten years from insomnia, or sleeplessness, with severe pains near the 
lower end of the spine, and in the back of the head at the base of the brain. This was 
accompained by seasons of great irritability and excitability of the entire nervous sys- 
tem, with inability to control thought or sometimes even muscular action. There was 
great sensitiveness and intensity of thought and feeling, and a tendency of the mind to 
worry over trifles, and cling to and@brood over painful subjects from which I was unable 
to divert it, till thought, rioting uncontrolled in the brain, became torture, sleep impos- 
sible for long periods, and life a burden. It seemed certain that the membranes of the 
brain and spinal ¢ord were seriously affected, a future of softening of the brain was not 
improbable, while the functions of all the large internal organs of the body were more 
or less deranged. The principal trouble was diagnosed as neurasthenia, or deficient. 
nerve-force, the nerve-power being expended more rapidly than the system could accu- 
mulate it. With the exception of two attempts to practice medicine, which failed, all 
business was abandoned for years, and I led a quiet country life, prescribed for by skilful 
physicians, and aided by a cheerful disposition and a will naturally strong, but grew no 
better, but rather worse. The outlook for health, or even relief from suffering, was 
gloomy. In this situation, at times enduring indescribably agonizing sensations in the 
head and spine, then better, but never free from pain or distress, a care and burden to 
my friends, my attention was drawn to the duty of Christians in sickness. Careful and 
prayerful reading of Scripture relating to the subject, together with ‘The Mmistry of 
Healing,’ by Dr. Gordon, of Boston, Mass.; ‘ The Prayer of Faith,’ by Miss Carrié F. 
Judd, of Buffalo, N. Y.; and a work of Carl Andreas, giving an account of one hundred 
and sixteen cases healed by prayer, convinced me that obedience to the command con- 
tained in James v. 14-16 was my duty. Earnestly asking God to strengthen my faith, 
and consecrating my future life anew to his service, on the evening of June 15, 1882, in 
the presence of my wife, a consecrated Christian lady touched my forehead with oil, 
laid a hand on my head and united with us in a short but earnest prayer for the resto- 
ration of my lost health. At the same hour, Miss Carrie F. Judd and her friends, in a 
meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., and friends elsewhere, offered prayer for the same object. 
Three days afterward I felt and believed that I was perfectly well, All the painful and 
unpleasant sensations in the head, spine, and elsewhere, which had not left me for 
years, were entirely gone and have not since returned. I felt like a new creature, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, and gained strength several months, when friends 
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thought they detected slight symptoms of nervousness about me, but a resort to prayer 
caused them to disappear, and the old trouble seems gone. Language fails to express 
my feelings, or describe my sensations, during the three days immediately following the 
prayer. It will not, therefore, be attempted, save to say that the presence of a Divine 
Healing Power manifested itself by wonderfully strengthening my mind and body, and 
restoring them rapidly to a normal condition. The pulse which had been for years at 
sixty-four and weak, immediately rose to seventy-two and became strong and re- 
mained so. At the sametime I felt a more intense love for God, and a greater sense 
of his power and presence, than ever before; in fact, my supreme desire then, and my 


greatest now, is to give him allthe glory. There is not a shadow of doubt on my mind 
that he, and he alone, healed me in direct answer to prayer. 


‘*JoserpH W. Curt, M.D., 
1117 Massachusetts Avenue.’ 


‘*WASHINGTON, D. C., Fune 26, 1833. 


We can find space but for two or three other cases. We select 
= from sources which were accessible to Dr. Vincent, Dr. Spear, 
and indeed to all the world. One example from Mr. Boardman’s 
book, “ The Great Physician,” which Dr. Vincent had in hand, will 
be given, where the names of all the parties are mentioned. The ac- 
count is related by the father of the healed boy, who was Mr. Board- 
man’s family physician. We condense it, retaining the principal 
facts : 


A little son of Dr. Read, a physician of Philadelphia, fell and broke both the bones 
of the forearm. A brother of Dr. Read, Professor of Surgery in a Chicago Medical 
College, being then on a visit to Philadelphia, set the broken bones. The next morn- 
ing the boy wished the bandages removed, insisting that his arm was well. The father 
questioned him, when the son said: ‘* Last night, when I went to bed, it hurt me very 
bad, and I asked Jesus to make it well, and he did make it well.” The father, ‘‘ not 
willing to chill the child’s faith,” said: ‘‘ Your uncle put the things on, and if they are 
taken off he must do it.” The uncle told the boy that ‘‘ he would have to go as he was 
for six or seven weeks, and must be very patient.” On his saying that ‘* Jesus had 
made him well,” the uncle sent him away with a ‘‘ Pooh! pooh! nonsense!” The 
next morning, the boy again importuned his father ‘‘ with so much sincerity and 
confidence that ke more than half believed he was healed,” when he said to his brother, 
‘* Had you not better undo his arm, and let him see for himself? If you do not, I fear 
he will undo it himself.” Dr. Read, the father, then says: ‘‘ My brother yielded, took 
off the bandage and the splints, and exclaimed, ‘It is well! absolutely well!’ and 
hastened to the door for air to keep from fainting. He had been a real, simple-hearted 
Christian, but in his student days wandered away ; but this brought him back to the 
Lord!” 


Must such a case as this be passed by, unnoticed, with the book in 
hand which records it, while special court is paid to “ Our Lady of 


Lourdes,” along with superstitions of Romanism of an age long past ? 


Two other cases are taken from a book which reports a large number, 
collected especially for his work, by the Rev. Wm. W. Patton, D.D., 
President of Howard University, Washington, D. C., the book being 
entitled “ Prayer and its Remarkable Answers,” issued in 1877. Prior 
to knowledge of the fact, we should have been slow to believe that 
Dr. Spear could brand Dr. Patton as an “impostor,” or that he could 
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set down his well-known townsman, Mr. Platt, the restored man, as 
under “delusion.” In the account given of the Rev. S. H. Platt, Dr. 
Patton says he “is at present stationed in the De Kalb Avenue 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.” We abridge the story which 
Dr. Patton gives, as follows : 


‘‘He has been lame, and a great sufferer in one knee, for twenty-five years, and in 
both for three years, and has never been able to preach standing, until since his recent 
cure. In the summer of 1875, he went to Ocean Grove, for a vacation, and took with 
him a collection of narratives of faith-cures, which he carefully read, and by which he 
was much impressed. Sunday, July 25, two ladies called at his cottage, one of whom 
was a Miss Mossman, who claimed that the Lord had sent her to tell him that he might 
be cured of his lameness, if he would only believe ; that she felt divinely impressed to 
go to him with the message mentioned, as she had successfully gone to several others.” 
Mr. Platt then says: ‘‘ Kneeling, she rested one hand upon each knee, just as she would 
upon a chair, with no pressure and no motion of any kind, and in a short prayer of not 
even two minutes, she asked for ‘ the healing of these knees.’ I was conscious of no 
change whatever, either mental, spiritual, or physical, until about a minute after she 
had resumed her seat, when a sensation, unlike anything ever before or since experi- 
enced by me, began about four inches below each knee, and slowly swept upward with 
a sort of enveloping, condensing, and toning up feeling, seeming to permeate every 
fibre of tissue about the joints, and then faded out at about the same distance above the 
knees. I mentioned this sensation. ‘Oh, yes, you are cured,’ was her confident re- 
ply.” Dr. Patton adds: ‘‘ Since that time, Mr. Platt has walked without his canes, has 
preached standing, and has gradually been delivered from pain. Mr. Platt had previ- 
ously tried medical and surgical remedies in vain; as also electricity and magnetism, 
without any permanent benefit. He has published the full particulars of his case in a 
pamphlet.” 


The last case is that of Miss Lucy R. Drake, related in Dr. Patton’s 
book, also given by Mr. Boardman, Dr. Gordon, and others. Hers 
was the first case of cure at Dr. Cullis’s ““ Home,” in Boston, after he 
had embraced “ faith healing”’ views. Dr. Cullis’s account is this: - 


‘* At this time I had under my professional care a Christian lady, with a tumor which 
confined her almost continuously to her bed in severe suffering. All remedies were 
unavailing, and the only human hope was the knife; but feeling in my own heart the 
power of the promise, I one morning sat down by her bedside, and taking up the Bible, 
I read aloud God’s promise to his believing children: ‘And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.” I then asked her if she would trust the Lord to remove this 
tumor and restore her to health, and to her missionary work. She replied: ‘I have 
no particular faith about it, but am willing to trust the Lord for it.’ I then knelt and 
anointed her with oil in the name of the Lord, asking him to fulfil his own word. 
Soon after I left she got up and walked three miles. From that time the tumor rapidly 
lessened, until all trace of it at length disappeared.” In Mr. Boardman’s book is an 
account of Miss Drake’s case, written by herself, at his request, dated ‘‘ London, August 
31, 1879.” She adds some interesting facts not mentioned by Dr. Cullis. As the time 
for the surgical operation drew near he said to her: ‘‘ You had better know how des- 
perate your case is. You cannot live without three successive surgical operations, and 
the probability is you will die in the first one ; but if you should live you must be a 
great invalid for years, enduring no common suffering, but agony.” She finally de- 
cided to ‘‘let the doctor try faith. This was done, and the prayer offered was, that 
from that moment I might begin to amend, and the tumor to disappear. When he was 
praying I felt a change go all through me. As soon as he crossed the threshold and 
went out, I realized at once such a change and renovation that the thought came to me, 
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and I said, ‘If I did not know I had lain here five months I should think I had been 
put into bed well. What God gives I'll take.’ And because I had no more desire to 
lie in bed than if I had been perfectly well, I arose, went out to walk,” etc. ‘*And so 
the result can be summed up thus: Dr. Cullis prayed with me at 11 P.M. January 27, 
1870, and that night found me feeling well, after a walk of three miles.” 


In the summer of 1879, we had the, pleasure of meeting Miss Drake 
in London, and after a drawing-room religious service which we at- 
tended, we sought an introduction to her, and heard from her own 
lips an extended account of her illness in Boston, and of her recov- 
ery, as given above. Previous to this, her health having been com- 
pletely restored, she had been a missionary in India for several years, 
had been home to the United States for a year, and was then on her 
way to India for the second time. She is now the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. B. Osborne, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in India. 

We must here rest the detail of cases. Our selection has been con- 
fined to those previously published, in all instances, except those 
taken from Dr. Mahan’s manuscript ; and all of them are of recent 
date. The question now is, What shall be done with these cases ? 
They cannot be puffed out by a breath, nor destroyed by a dash of 
the pen. If these witnesses are not competent and trustworthy, not 
a particle of confidence can be placed in human testimony on any 
subject whatever; nor is individual experience of the least possible 
value to determine when one is ill or when one’is recovered from ill- 
ness. But these narratives are true. To say that these patients and 
witnesses are “ impostors,” or are under “ delusion,” or “both com- 
bined,” is as weak as it is wicked. 


OTHER POINTS, PRECEDING THE SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT. 


Before proceeding to show the foundation for “ faith healing” in 
the Scriptures, a point or two may demand further consideration. 
Dr. Spear says: “ These exceptional cases of faith cure are not and 
cannot be known to be cases of such cure at all. In not one of them 
can it be shown that the sick person would not have recovered if the 
faith cure had not been applied.” 

Here are two distinct propositions. Let us take the latter first. 
Dr. Spear seems to claim wisdom and knowledge, on this point, above 
all the men of medical science. They with one voice declare that 
medical knowledge does not compass a single case of recovery from 
certain diseases after they have reached a certain stage, “ by nature,” 
that is, by any recuperative power within the human organism, or 
any power which may be brought to bear upon it from without. 
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But Dr. Spear says, on the contrary, without any attempt at proof 
or illustration, that “these exceptional cases of faith cure may be 
fully explained on natural grounds.”” Let us take,,then, as a test, a 
case of “ cancer’’—the very test which the doctors present—and let 
the test be represented by the case of Mrs. Mahan, which we have 
heretofore related. She was ill of cancer; it had reached the incura- 
ble stage; death was at the door; but she was immediately and com- 
pletely cured; has been, ever since, well, during several years; is 
living still, in good health. Now, Dr. Spear.is reduced to this alter- 
native: (1) Either to deny the whole story concerning Mrs. Mahan— 
embracing alike her illness and her recovery—and to pronounce her- 
self, Dr. Mahan, and numerous other trustworthy witnesses, “ impos- 
tors,” or under “delusion,” or “ both combined,” including the ablest 
physicians; (2) Or he must lay claim to a knowledge superior to that 
of the whole medical world, and say that “nature” dzd cure Mrs. 
Mahan. This may do for theologians, but? medical men have not 
been satisfied with such retreat. Some of the’most noted of them 
have frankly said of such cases, ‘‘ This must be a miracle.” 

The other proposition is the former of the two above-quoted sen- 
tences. Dr. Spear asserts that these alleged “ cases of faith cure can- 
not be known to be cases of such cure at all.” Let ussee. That 
“every effect must have a cause,” is an axiom in science. In some 
cases the cause may not be easily discovered ; in others, perhaps not 
at all. An agnostic might say that the present issue falls into the 
latter category. But we are not driven to this. Here is a given 
effect occurring in*apparent connection with a given instrumental 
cause. Multitudes of such effects, thus related to this cause, are oc- 
curring all over the most enlightened nations and among the most 
intelligent people. It is conceded that this instrumental cause uni- 
formly points to an efficient cause which is capable of producing 
these effects; and it is also conceded that no other cause is known 
which satisfactorily accounts for them. In ordinary cases, if the sub- 
ject were one of indifferent interest and the mind were free from prej- 
udice, it would be readily admitted that this instrumental cause, thus 
related to these manifold effects, stands in actual connection with the 
efficient cause, uniformly relied on, which produces them. This 
would be deemed a satisfactory solution to thinking men generally, 
when looking at the matter upon its naked merits. ‘But, unfortu- 
nately, the case in hand is obliged to encounter the prejudices of 
education, and to combat preconceived and indurated notions and 
religious animosities, as shown in several articles placed as references 
at the opening of this paper, the most remarkable culmination of 
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which is seen in that an able divine can deliberately pronounce mul- 
titudes of the most enlightened persons in every profession and posi- 
tion in life—equal, at least, to himself in every natural quality and in 
every Christian virtue—to be fit only for a penitentiary or a lunatic 
asylum, when in fact he cannot claim even the most casual acquaint- 
ance with one in a thousand of them. 

Now, to apply the present issue practically, the immediate cure of 
the most extreme and hopeless cases of disease being affirmatively 
settled, the question is, What is the cause of the cure? The answer 
ought not to be difficult 40 those who believe in prayer. For example, 
prayer is offered for a sick man’s recovery who is “ at the point of 
death from an incurable disease,” and, without any other means being 
used, he immediately recovers. The prayer invokes the immediate 
power of God. Thousands of such recoveries occur in all Christian 
lands, and, reasonably, they have a common cause; for prayer is the 
uniform instrumentality, the appeal is solely to the power of God, 
and the result is as indisputable as any well-established fact whatever. 
Is it not, then, scientifically rational, nay, scientifically compulsory— 
to those at least who believe in prayer—to admit that prayer, uni- 
formly employed as an instrumentality, must stand connected with 
an efficient cause, the power of God, which produces these effects ? 
Is there any more inherent difficulty in regarding this a rational solu- 
tion than there is in accounting for innumerable answers to prayer, 
found in the Scriptures and out of them, relating to both secular and 
spiritual affairs, embracing small things and great, with which the 
Christian world is familiar? As a factor in the World’s forces, prayer 
belongs to the realm of certainty. Nor is it confined to things spirit- 
ual. It reaches out and touches physical nature and works mighty 
changes. The Scriptures are full of this; the history of the Church, 
all down the ages, is full of it; the events of to-day abound with it, 
and this would be seen more plainly by the Church at large were it 
not so profoundly immersed in worldliness. The promises to prayer, 
with which the Scriptures abound, and whose tenor is perpetual, re- 
late as fully to things secular and to matters in the natural world as 
they do to things which concern the higher interests of the soul; and 
their fulfilment is the same—reduced to certainty upon a basis of 
fact. It is just here that we place “faith healing.” Through prayer 
it involves physical changes, and it rests upon immovable facts. Is 
not this solution, for the immediate cure of disease, a trifle more ra- 
tional than seeking vain comfort in Christian agnosticism? Indeed, 
is there any other solution ? 

But the issue is pressed still further. It is often said that cures of 
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diseases of all kinds have been effected by the exertion of a superior 
will; by deception, such as Dr. Hammond says he practiced by giv- 
ing “Croton water,” which the patient supposed was “ Lourdes wa- 
ter”; by bread pills; by a threat of horsewhipping, or a threat of 
murder ; by spiritualism ; by almost anything which powerfully ex- 
cites the imagination, the hopes, or the fears, of the sick. We need 
only say, in reply, that nothing of all this has anything to do with 
the question. We fully concede all the curative virtue which may 
be justly claimed from these means. This entire list of remedies is, 
by medical writers themselves, confined to “hysteria” in its multi- 
form phases, along with the whole class of “nervous disorders” whose 
name is legion, with various other diseases of the mind, affections of 
the heart, hallucinations, imaginations, visions, and ‘ what-nots.”’ 
But in no instance do medical writers pretend that cases parallel to the 
examples given in this paper have been cured by these agencies—such 
cases as “broken bones,” “ withered hands,” “cancers,” and the like. 
To bring the matter to a point, we take the test which the physicians 
have often named—‘“ organic diseases” —and for convenience we 
specify cancer, an “ organic disease,” such, for example, as the case of 
Mrs. Mahan. Does anybody say that such a case was ever cured by 
any of the above-mentioned means? Neither Dr. Hammond nor any 
other eminent physician or surgeon will affirm it. But the curing of 
“organic disease” is the challenge, in the name of medical science, 
to believers in “faith healing.” We accept the challenge, and give 
the proof. The issue is then settled, and the case is closed. If any 
persons demur, we ask them to cure a case of “cancer” 7” articulo 
mortis, or mend “broken bones” immediately, by “bread pills,” or 
by “Croton water,” and give the proof to the world.* 

In closing our remarks upon the branch of the theme involving 
the issue of fact, we are of course obliged to omit some things which 
may seem to demand notice. We have dwelt, however, upon what 
have appeared to be the more important points, while others, from the 


* Dr. William A. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of the United States. Army, now of New 
York, in his article on ‘‘ The Scientific Relations of Modern Miracles,” in the /nternational Re- 
view, March, 1831, says: ‘tAll these cases belong to one class, the class which is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of time, of emotional disturbances, or of other strong mental impressions, 
None have been of what are called organic diseases.” Among other tests, he challenges the curing 
of a ‘broken arm in a day "—one of the very cases we have given. Of Mr. Simpson’s work in New 
York (7rééune, Dec. 24, 1882), Dr. Spitzka says: ‘‘ Faith cures are made in functional diseases, 
but there is no instance on record of organic disease being cured by faith. Organic troubles may 
perhaps be favorably influenced by it, so that the manifestations of the malady would be tempo- 
rarily suspended, but this to a very slight,extent.” These eminent doctors are mistaken. We have 
detailed seven cases simply as examples, giving names, dates, and every essential particular—all 
recent cures—and six of these”cases (and six hundred might be added) are classed, by medical sci- 
ence, as ‘‘ organic diseases.” We repeat, therefore, that}the issue is met, the proof given, and the 
case closed, so far as3the incontrovertible facts are concerned. 
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necessities of the case, must be passed over. Indeed, So much space 
has already been occupied with this first and essential branch of the 
subject, that we shall be compelled to abridge the Scripture argument 
much more than we could otherwise desire. 


HEALING THROUGH THE PRAYER OF FAITH, SCRIPTURAL. 


We come now to the question, What is the Scriptural basis for the 
facts of “faith healing’? It is sufficiently clear, from the facts them- 
selves, that these healings are accomplished by the power of God in 
answer to prayer. It follows from this that they have their warrant 
in the atonement of Christ. On this point Dr. Gordon speaks with 
reserve, although his argument proceeds upon this basis. From this 
position Dr. Vincent dissents. He at least calls in question Dr. Gor- 
don’s statement, “In the atonement of Christ there seems to bea 
foundation laid for faith in bodily healing—seems, we say,” etc., by 
pronouncing this “a piece of special pleading.” Nothing, however, 
can be clearer, the facts of healing being proved, than that their war- 
rant isin the atonement. All the evil mankind suffer results from 
sin. All the good they enjoy flows from the atonement. Bodily 
healing, then, through the prayer of faith, being a good, is among 
the provisions of the atonement. 

It may be well to say, as there are several ‘‘ theories” of the atone- 
ment, that we hold that Christ’s sufferings and death for his people 
were strictly a vicarious offering. The truth lies here, as we under- 
stand it, rather than in what is called the “ Moral Influence” theory. 

All Christians admit that Christ’s redemption embraces the whole 
man, body, soul, and spirit. But those who are ranged upon oppo- 
site sides of the present question may perhaps differ as to the time 
and circumstances, not only, but also as to the nature of the provision 
which the Gospel has made for the progress and completion of this 
work. Our own view is this: that the material and spiritual nature 
of man stands on a perfect equality before the atonement, so far as 
that the same provision is made for the body that is made for the 
soul, allowing for their natural and circumstantial differences ; that 
in so far as the soul may be delivered from sin, during life, the body 
may be delivered from disease, the fruit of sin; that, as to progress 
in purification, and final conquest over sin and its fruits, there is 
no greater necessity that Christ’s people should pine away during 
many years or through their whole earthly pilgrimage, in sickness, as 
many of them do, than there is that they should spend the greater 
part or their whole lives so largely under the power of sin; in short, 
if the full deliverance of the soul from sin may be at any time reached 
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on this side of death, so may the body be freed from disease; or if 
the soul must struggle with sin till death, the body may not be com- 
pletely delivered till then. It is not essential to the present question, 
what theory of sanctification may be held, whether immediate or 
cradual; we merely say that the provision made for the body runs 
parallel to that made for the soul, so that the fruits of sin, along with 
sin itself, may be purged away together. If it be said that there is 
one noted exception to this, in that, while the souls of believers are 
fully released from the curse at death, the final deliverance of the 
body is not effected till the resurrection, we reply: We grant that 
the body’s final triumph over “the last enemy” does not come till 
the resurrection, whenever that may occur. But who knows enough 
about the soul, or enough of death, to affirm what changes may or 
may not occur to the soul in the moment of dissolution, or even after 
death, before entrance on final glory? 

That Dr. Vincent takes an opposite view, and perhaps the more 
popular view, is indicated by the dissent implied in the following 
sentence, the italics being his: “ But, while the fiza/ redemption of 
the body is admitted, it is claimed that a vast zztermediate work of 
cleansing takes place between conversion and final sanctification of 
the sou/, and that therefore we are to infer a similar intermediate 
work for the Jody.” 

The truth here, however, is not suspended upon this “therefore”; 
nor is the doctrine concerning the provision which Christ has made 
for the body a mere inference from what he has done for the soul. 
But the whole man intact, his physical and spiritual nature alike, 
stands before the atonement, claiming its provisions equally for the 
renovation of every part of his being, in just so far as sin has made 
ravages, whether in the body or the soul. This parceling out of the 
benefits of the atonement, withholding here and granting there, is a 
refinement of theology, for which there is not the least authority in 
the word of God. 

We regret that our space warrants little more than a bare state- 
ment of principles. ‘ 

First. To show that the atonement furnishes the warrant for heal 
ing the body, we rely upon direct teaching of the word of God. 
While it might be shown, did space permit, that this provision stands 
forth, with most abundant illustration, in the types and shadows and 
rites and covenants and oaths and promises of the older economy, 
running back to the earliest proclamation of redemption immediately 
after the fall of man, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to 


note the specific announcement of the doctrine by the Prophet Isaiah, 
5 
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more than seven hundred years before Messiah’s advent as interpreted 
and applied to the subject in hand by the Evangelist Matthew. 
Isaiah has been called, emphatically, the “‘ Evangelical Prophet.” 
With a clearness surpassing, perhaps, that of any Old Testament 
writer, he sets forth the full design of the sacrifice of Christ. He 
declares, in terms, that it embraces the body and the soul alike, the 
sins and defilements of the latter no more than the diseases and cor- 
ruptions of the former. His language is: “‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities.” ‘“ Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows”; “and with his stripes we 
are healed” (Isaiah liii. 4, 5). How does the Evangelist apply these 
words of the Prophet ? Christ had healed a leper; then, immediately 
after, he healed the centurion’s servant; then he healed Peter’s wife’s 
mother ; then, upon healing a great multitude, occurs this comment: 
“When the even was come they brought unto him many that were 
possessed with devils ; and he cast out the spirits with his word, and 
healed all that were sick, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Isaiah the Prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmitics and bear 
our diseases.” —Rev. Ver. (Matt. viii. 16, 17).* 


* Archbishop Magee, in his work on ‘‘ The Atonement,” will be deemed a competent authority 
on the matters here noted. The Septuagint uses a word (duapria) for-‘ griefs” in this passage 
from Isaiah, which means sizs. But this is evidently an error, as observed by Dr. Magee, who 
says: ‘I find that in ninety-three instances in which the word here translated duapria, or its kin- 
dred verb, is found in the Old Testament in any sense that is not entirely foreign from the passage 
before us, there occurs but this one in which the word is so rendered ; it being, in all other cases, 
expressed by dac@eveia, wadaxia, or some other word denoting docz/y disease. That the Jews themselves 
considered this passage of Isaiah [he hath borne our gv-ze/s] as referring to bodily diseases, appears 
from Whitby and Lightfoot, /or. //eb. on Matt. viii. 17, and also Poole’s Synopsis on Isaiah liii. 
4, Pes. and Adsch. And that the word is to be taken in this sense, appears not only from the 
authority of the Jews, but from that of most of the ancient translations.” Then, after giving many 
names as authorities, Dr. Magee says: ‘‘ All the lexicons explain it in the same sense,”—*‘ so that 
the word infirmities, by which Lowth and Vitringa, in agreement with the old English versions, 
have rendered it in this place, cannot possibly be rejected. Mr. Dodson entirely concurs in this 
interpretation ; and Kennicott asserts positively that the word always denotes bodily diseases.” 
In full accord with Dr. Magee, says Lange: ‘‘ Christ takes away disease, in token of removing its 
root, sin, by taking upon himself death as the full wages and the full burden of sin.” ‘* The Evan- 
gelist gives us here the key to the mystery of Christ’s atoning death. By his fellow-suffering with 
our diseases, he gradually descended into the unfathomable depths of his full sympathy with our 
death. Hence his miracles of healing partook of the nature of atoning suffering, and prepared for 
it.” Says Albert Barnes: ‘‘ In the fifty-third chapter, Isaiah fully states the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, or that the Messiah was to suffer for sin. In the verse quoted, however (Matt. viii. 17; Isaiah 
liii. 4), he states the very truth which Matthew declares. The word translated ‘ grze/s,’ in Isaiah, 
and ‘znjirmities,’ in Matthew, means, properly, in the Hebrew and Greek, @¢seases of the body. 
In neither does it refer to diseases of the mind, or to sin. To bear those ‘ griefs’ is clearly to bear 
them away, or to remove them” (Notes on Jsatah). Commenting further on Isaiah liii. 4, when 
speaking of the phrase, ‘‘ He hath borne,” Mr. Barnes says: ‘‘If applied to si, it means that a 
man must dear the burden of the punishment of his own sin, or that the suffering that is due to 
sin is faken up and borne by another. If applied to diseases, as in Matt. viii. 17, it must mean 
that he, as it were, lifted them up and Jove them away.” Upon the words, ‘‘ our griefs,” Mr. 
Barnes says: ‘‘ The word here used means, properly, sickness, disease, anxiety, affitction. It 
does not refer to sims, but to sufferings. It is translated sickness, Deut. xxviii. 61; vii. 15; 
2 Chron. xxi. 15; 1 Kings xvii. 17—disease, Eccl. vi. 2; 2 Chron. xxi. 18; xvi. 12; Ex. xv. 26. 
It is never, in our version, rendered s##, and never used to denote sin.” These authorities are 
ufficient for our purpose. 
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The doctrine taught by Isaiah and Matthew embraces these points: 
(1) That these passages speak of Christ's atonement. (2) That this 
atonement was not only made for sin, but also for disease, the fruit 
of sin. (3) That in atoning, for our diseases of body, just as for 
our sins of soul, Christ took them upon himself that he might dear 
them away, and thus relieve his people from the need of bearing 
them. 

Dr. Vincent does not agree with the foregoing view. He dissents, 
in terms, from the doctrine, “that Christ vicariously endured our ds- 
eases as well as our zniguities”’ (his italics). Again: “Christ, it is said, 
is our pain-bearer as well as our sin-bearer. But this kind of reasoning 
appears to overlook the disciplinary office of affliction” (his italics). 
Dr. Vincent’s “quarrel” (to use his own term) is with Isaiah and Mat- 
thew. But his doctrine is simply monstrous. (1) Christ bore our 
sins, that he might remove them; so that we, therefore, need not 
bear them. (2) But Christ did not bear our pains, the fruits of sin, 
and accordingly they are not reftoved ; therefore, we must bear them! 
(3) The outcome is, that Christ’s sufferings were a partial, but not a 
complete atonement ; therefore, the sufferings of his people are nec- 
essary to complete it! 

Against this teaching we present the whole body of Scripture. It 
is something, indeed, to have sin removed, yea “much every way”; 
but still, if its pains remain, Christ’s atonement is but a /a/f work. 
This doctrine involves some nice questions. If it applies here, why 
should it not apply hereafter? An atonement which merely cancels 
sin may lay the foundation for pardon; but if sin’s pains are not borne 
away, how is the soul ever to get to heaven without carrying its pains 
with it? (As to the “ disciplinary office of affliction,” we shall notice 
that farther along.) 

Second. The healing of the body having its warrant in the atone- 
ment, we should naturally expect to see it practically carried out in 
Gospel work. It was so in Christ’s ministry. “He went about doing 
good” is a phrase which sums up his daily life. He gave quite as 
much attention to healing “al! manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease,” as he did to preaching salvation from sin through his name. 
Nor were these “ multitudes” of healings, daily, designed, “ primari- 
ly,” to prove his authority. Although they did attest it, other 
“mighty works” were chiefly designed for this, while curing disease 
was but practically “fulfilling,” as Matthew declares, what Christ’s 
atonement directly provided for. With this design, it is worthy of 
note to observe how often it is said he was “ moved with compassion” 
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to heal;* just as “God so loved the world,” is the key to the entire 
work of redemption. 

If, then, Christ’s ministry was thus distinguished, and if bodily heal- 
ing was intended to be incorporated as among the regular provisions 
of grace, we should expect to find Christ giving express authority to 
proclaim the healing of the body as well as the cure of the soul, when 
he should send out the preachers of his Gospel; and this is just what 
we do find announced in distinct terms. (1) When he sent forth the 
“‘twelve disciples” to preach, he “ gave them power to cure diseases”; 
and he “sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal the 
sick.” Acting on this commission, ‘they went through the towns, 
preaching the Gospel and healing everywhere.” (2) When Christ 
sent out “the seventy,” into certain cities, he said to them, “ Heal 
the sick that are therein, and say unto them, the kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.” It is conceded that the commission to “ the 
twelve” and that to “the seventy” yere of a temporary nature. (3) 
But after his resurrection, Christ gave a permanent commission to his 
Church to “preach the Gospel to every creature.” Here, also, we 
find “healing,” and “preaching the kingdom,” combined. Among 
the “signs” which, in the execution of this perpetual commission, 
should “follow them that believe,” were, “they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.”+ (4) We find this power of healing, 
under this general and permanent commission, exercised throughout 
the primitive Church and wherever the Gospel was preached. The 
Acts of the Apostles is full of it. (5) It is spoken of as a power, in 
Paul’s writings, among other powers which are conceded to belong to 
the Church to the end, or “till he come” (1 Cor. xii.). 

Third. Was, then, this provision for the body designed to be tem- 
porary or permanent? “Our real quarrel,” says Dr. Vincent, “ arises 
on the claim” that these healings “ must be a standing feature of the 
Church of the present day” (his italics). But why not? Notice the 
reasons for permanency. (1) Bodily healing springs from the atone- 
ment, just as soul-cure does. (2) As people are still everywhere 
diseased, and sickness is the most wide-spread of all the fruits of sin, 
the same necessity exists now, for bodily cure, that existed in Christ's 


* Jesus ‘saw a great multitude, and was moved with compassion toward them, and he healed 
their sick” (Matt. xiv. 14). The same, also, in Matt. xx. 34; Mark i. 41; v. 15-19; Luke vii. 13. 

+ On a subsequent page, notice is taken of the other ‘‘signs” mentioned in Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
We are well aware that the authenticity of the last twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel is questioned, 
but we are not disturbed at this. Able scholarship vindicates it. Among the latest presentations of 
the case we have seen, is that by Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., in 7he Jndepencent, who disputes its 
authenticity. We counted, at the time, just three dozen names of scholars, whose opinions Prof. 
Warfield referred to, and, if our recollection serves, they were about equally divided upon the ques- 
tion. ‘The Revised Version retains the passage, although stating that it is not found in certain an- 
cient manuscripts. One of the ablest experts on such matters was the late Prof. J. Addison Alex- 
ander, D.D. His reasons for the full authority of this passage we deem highly satisfactory. 
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time, or that ever did exist; the same that exists for soul-cure, aris- 
ing from the continuance of sin. (3) It was, in view of this, put 
by Christ into the Church’s universal and perpetual commission. (4) 
It stands, also, side by side with other provisions which are conceded 
to be permanent. (5) Of course, then, it has never been revoked— 
Dr. Vincent admits this—or in any manner limited or restricted. (6) 
If this provision were designed to be temporary, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that we should have had some revocation of it ? for it is, 
as a principle, or a doctrine, one of the most radical and far-reach- 
ing. (7) The most rational conclusion is that it remains in perma- 
nency; for this is the only satisfactory ground on which to account 
for the actual cases of healing which are still occurring all over the 
Christian world. 

We wish distinctly to emphasize this last point. The phenomena 
of “ faith healing” being established by unimpeachable testimony, it 
is impossible to explain them on any Scriptural basis other than that 
they have their warrant in the atonement asamong the regular provis- 
ions of grace. The passages we have quoted distinctly show this basis 
and directly declare this warrant; the authority for the phenomena 
has never been revoked; the facts of healing continue. This is the 
whole case. 

It is just here that our opponents make their most signal logical 
blunder. They assume that the primary purpose of primitive heal- 
ings was the authentication of the preacher’s commission, and now 
that the necessity for that is past, these healings must have ceased. 
It is fully conceded that such “ mighty works” as “ raising the dead,” 
and some others, were for such authentication, and as this may be no 
longer needed, they have ceased. But “healing the sick,” as before 
shown, flows from the divine “ compassion,” as the Gospel itself does ; 
and, as sickness and disease, in their various ramifications—by far 
the most prevalent, oppressive, and unceasing of all the fruits of sin 
—still continue, the same necessity for healing exists that ever did 
exist. Hence, while “healing the sick” is expressly mentioned in 
the universal and perpetual commission given to the Church to 
“preach the Gospel to every creature” (Mark xvi. 17, 18), the “ rais- 
ing of the dead” is excluded from it. Moreover, each of the other 
powers therein mentioned is directly concerned with the spread of 
the Gospel, and the work is benevolent in its character; and it can 
easily be shown, from the history of the Church, that all of them have 
been exercised whenever the exigencies of Gospel service, in extreme 
cases, have demanded it.* 


* “The Scots Worthies” show this, in regard to nearly all the five ‘‘signs” which Mark men- 
tions. Modern missions to the heathen show it. Professor Christlieb, of Bonn University, admits 
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But it is still claimed that cases of healing are only “exceptional,” 
even though the provision be admitted to be permanent. “One rea- 
son,” says Dr. Vincent, “why God uses sparingly the miracles of heal- 
ing, is,” etc. By “exceptional” is meant that they are not univer- 
sally prevalent. This, however, does not prove that bodily healing 
is not a “standing feature” of the provisions of grace, any more than 


” 


in regard to any other provision would be proof against 


“non-user 
it. Observe how this would bear upon essential doctrines of the 
Gospel. It is clear, even admitted, that bodily healing prevailed in 
the primitive Church and continued down into the early centuries of 
the Christian era. But suppose, after a time, the truth on this point 
became obscured and the practice was held in abeyance, was it not so 
with nearly every vital Gospel truth? Soon after Czsar and the 
Bride of Christ were joined in unholy wedlock in Rome, nearly the 
entire Gospel went into almost total eclipse and remained so for cent- 
uries. “ Salvation through faith in Christ alone” was buried under a 
rubbish of works, idolatries, and diabolisms. The successive persecu- 
tions of Imperial Rome drove the true Church into the hills and val- 
leys of Piedmont; and what do we find there? The Waldensian 
Church embody this doctrine of “healing through faith” in their 
creed, showing, as their judgment, that it is an essential element of 
the Gospel.* 

Indeed, the proof is clear and abundant that the practice of “‘ heal- 
ing the body through the prayer of faith,” never did wholly cease in 
the Church, even in its darkest and most corrupt periods, any more 
than that “justification by faith” ceased to be held by the Lord’s 
true people. Nothing is better established than this in the facts of 
history. ; 

Fourth. Dr. Vincent shrinks from admitting Christ to be our “ pain- 
bearer,” because this “appears to overlook the désciplinary office of 
affliction.” But we beg to ask, For whom did he bear pain, if not for 
his people? Certainly not for himself. We demand, also, to have it 


its necessity. In Christian lands, to-day, as complete a casting out of demons occurs, in certain 
cases of moral reform, as did in Christ’s time, and the cure of total derangement of mind, in answer 
to prayer, is not uncommon. Dr. Mahan testifies to cases coming within his knowledge in England. 
Others, engaged in Gospel service, have been ‘‘ miraculously ” delivered when brought into peril; 
others still have been saved from the ‘‘ deadly thing,” so that it did not ‘* hurt them,” and from the ser- 
pent’s bite. If it were asked why ‘‘ healing the sick,” with other promised blessings, is not more 
common, the true answer might be the same as fo the question why conversions to Christ are not 
more numerous. The Church lacks the requisite faith; in some cases, lacks knowledge. 

* “* Therefore, concerning this anointing of the sick, we hold it as ax article of faith, and profess 
that sick persons, when they ask it, . . . . praying that it may be efficacious to the healing of the 
body, according to the design and end and effect mentioned by the apostles ; and we profess that 
such anointing, performed according to the apostolic design and practice, will be healing and prof- 

We exhort all, that when they are really ill, they omit not to receive that ordinance 
at their hands, and in no way despise it? (Waldensis ‘‘ Confessio,” as cited by Gordon, p. 65). 
\ 
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shown, not by human reasoning, but by direct Scriptural authority, 
that Christ endured a single pang of suffering, from the manger to 
the cross, that was not endured as a work of atonement, embracing 
those actually rescued from sin and all others who are in any way 
benefited by it. 

This problem of suffering requires a treatment by volume, rather 
than in a page at the close of a review article. The vital question is, 
If Christ has made a complete atonement, if he is our “ pain-bearer” 
as well as our “ sin-bearer”’—if he has dorne away both our sins and 
our pains—why do his people still so greatly suffer? The ordinary 
view is that affliction (and sickness in particular) is a blessing to be 
prized. It is exalted into a regularly-ordained means of grace, deem- 
ed to be essential to the perfecting of .Christian character, regarded 
as on the same plane of gracious provisions as prayer, the sacraments, 
divine truth, and the influences of the Spirit of God. 

Dr. Vincent, in seeming accord with this view of the case, thinks 
the salutary “ office of affliction”’ will be seriously compromised if we 
grant Christ to be our “ pain-bearer.”” He remarks, very truly: “ No 
one needs to be told the salutary uses of affliction are emphasized in 
the Scriptures.” He quotes, at considerable length, passages to show 


that affliction is sent directly by God: ‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” ‘“ Though he cause grief.” “ He doth not afflict willingly, 


nor grieve the children of men.” “I know that thou in faithfulness 
hast afflicted me.” “Let us return unto the Lord, for he hath torn, 
and he will heal us. He hath smitten, and he will bind us up.” 

These italics are his, and they are introduced to emphasize the 
doctrine that as God directly sends affliction, it must be a part of the 
economy of grace in such a sense as that Christ cannot have borne 
our pains. Had he donesthis, “the discipl:nary office of affliction” 
would have been destroyed. That God Sends affliction no one ques- 
tions. But he sends it for a purpose. The whole question, which 
Dr. Vincent scarcely touches, is, Why does he send it? Why is it at all 
a necessity of his administration? The whole turns upon this; and, 
indeed, God’s purpose cannot be concealed, for it glimmers, even 
though faintly, from some of the texts which Dr. Vincent quotes. 

The starting-point.is this: that Christ has borne our “ pains” as 
truly as our “sins.” If this be not so, any attempt to explain the 
atonement, or to solve the problem of suffering, is hopeless. Then 
it inevitably follows, that what Christ has borne for us, we need not 
bear for ourselves. He took the whole load from our shoulders to 
his own, that he might dear zt away, and forever relieve us of the 
burden. We are speaking, now, of the “ pains” of the present life, 
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and not of natural death; that, all are to endure, as before stated. 


Upon these postulates, the sufferings of the Lord’s people may be 
reduced to the following three classes * (1) “ Discipline” visited for 
sins and shortcomings. (2) Sickness, with other sufferings, endured 
because the sufferer has been taught to regard this as unavoidable, a 
direct and essential means of grace of divine appointment. (3) Suf- 
ferings from the world and from Satan, because of the Gospel, volun- 
tarily endured for Christ’s cause, for all which a higher reward is prom- 
ised. We note these points separately, but can barely touch them. 

1. A large part of the sufferings of the Lord’s people belong to the 
first class. The term “ discipline” implies that many will not be 
taught without it, although the direct ‘provisions of grace are suited 
to all the exigencies of life. As distinguished representatives, we 
put into this class David, Peter, and Paul. David has written much 
in praise of affliction ; and yet, no writer’s case has been so little un- 
derstood, although it is a very plain case. David said: “ It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted... How many plaintive and beauti- 
ful homilies on “the sweet lessons of affliction” have been fairly, 
rather unfairly, wrenched out of these words, though David is in no 
way responsible for the perversion! What are the facts? The great 
king had been guilty of lying, adultery, and murder! When Nathan 
stripped off the royal purple and aroused him from his guilty trance, 
he could, of course, praise affliction. It was his only salvation. 
“Before I was afflicted I went astray.” But if he had not gone 
astray, his affliction would not have been necessary. So, also, Peter 
could praise affliction after the second cock-crowing ; but had he not 
shamefully denied his Lord, that piercing look need never have been 
given. Even the idolized Paul frankly admits the necessity of his 
“thorn in the flesh” to prevent his unde elation. So it will be 
found, among multitudes of Christ’s followers, that their afflictions 
have a “disciplinary office”’ to fill, just because their sins or short- 
comings have made this necessary. The ordinary and regularly pre- 
scribed means of grace—such as the study of the Scriptures, prayer, 
the sacraments, Christian fellowship, earnest Christian work, and the 
like, blessed of the Holy Spirit—are all that are needed, in any case 
and for every case, for the perfecting of Christian character; but if 
Christians fail to embrace their full privileges and to discharge their 
full duties, God must afflict them ; there is no other way. 

2. But many others suffer affliction just because they have been 
educated to believe in it as a regular, essential, and “ blessed means 
of grace.” Ina long sickness, they think they are fulfilling the entire 
will of God if they endure suffering meekly and show to others the 
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virtues of patience and submission. As examples of patient suffer- 
ing—which they truly may be—they are held up to the world as its 
instructors; and thus, possibly, uniting their sufferings to those of 
Christ, they unconsciously eke out for mankind what is lacking in 
Christ’s atoning work. But what, right here, do we see? Though 
bedridden for twenty years, under an impression that they have no 
duty or privilege but to “ endure the will of God patiently,” multi- 
tudes of these sick ones have been instantly healed. They eagerly 
seized the word which roused them from bondage and brought them 
deliverance, and, made “every whit whole,” they started on their 
way rejoicing. 

3. Another class become sufferers for the Gospel’s sake, voluntarily 
enduring “‘ the reproach of Christ”; and to all such, special reward is 
promised. (1) There are degrees in the heavenly reward. ‘“ Accord- 
ing as his work shall be,” not as of merit, but for service rendered, is 
a phrase which indicates this. Christ taught this doctrine in his par- 
ables (vide, also, Psalm Ixii. 12; 2 Cor. v.10). (2) All Christians will 
get into heaven, but some will get barely within the gates; others 
will be saved, but “so as by fire”’; while those distinguished for faith- 
ful service, or who have laid down their lives for Christ, will be ad- 
vanced to the higher glory. Paul will be of this latter class, and 
hence, representing many, could “ glory in tribulations.” His terri- 
ble “ perils” were endured voluntarily ; but they had the pledge of a 
glorious recompense. (3) Voluntary suffering and devotion always 
stand connected with the promise of the higher glory. “If so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together.” 
This phrase, “if so be,” indicates a voluntary consecration. Then, for 
encouragement to such consecration, we are assured that our present 
“light affliction,” arising therefrom, “worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” (4) All those Scriptures which 
speak of “ tribulation,” “ persecution,” bearing “reproach,” and many 
more in the same line, presume a most hearty surrender of all to 
Christ in Gospel work for mankind, resulting in various “ afflictions” 
endured from the world and from Satan, which supreme devotion to 
the Gospel is sure to bring, sometimes even unto a martyr’s death; 
but, for such supreme devotion, a special and glorious reward is prom- 
ised. (5) Nor is this reward wholly reserved for the future life. A 
goodly portion is often enjoyed here, even when in the midst of the 
furnace. The martyrs could sing praises to Christ, when in the 
flames. The presence of Christ, by his Spirit, filled them with a joy 
which quenched suffering. So, Paul declares: “I am exceeding joy- 
ful in all our tribulation”; “who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you. 
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We think it will be found, as already stated, that all those texts of 
Scripture which bear upon the sufferings of Christ’s people, may be 
classed under the foregoing heads. But we cannot pursue the point 
further. 

Fifth. \t is worthy of special notice, amidst all that is said in the 
Scriptures concerning affliction, chastisement, suffering, tribulation, 
persecution, sorrow, lamentation, mourning, etc., including Paul’s 
terrible catalogue of “ perils” and all other reproaches borne for Christ 
in advancing the Gospel, that sickness and disease (omitting that ac- 
companying death) are not once mentioned as entering into the ex- 
perience of the Lord’s people, by his appointment, except under the 
following conditions: As rebukes for sin, or for delinquency in duty, 
express or implied ; (1) often previously threatened as such, in case 
of disobedience ; (2) afterward sent as such, when disobedience has 
occurred ; (3) their removal promised, on return to obedience; (4) 
their prevention assured, in case of continued obedience. 

As this is a negative proposition, proof by citation of texts would 
not be complete if a single text bearing on the case were omitted ; 
therefore, to avoid encumbering the page, even by mere references 
to so many texts, each reader is left to search for himself. Enough 
passages directly sustain each of these specifications to establish the 
doctrine ; in all other cases it is fairly implied.* 

Moreover, sickness and disease, as fruits of sin, along with sin itself, 
are among the “works of the devil” which “the Son of God was 
manifested to destroy,” although they are utilized by God in the 
manner stated ; and while it is worthy of remark that the vast mass 
of disease under which the world groans—evincing the direst of sin’s 
fruits—is the result of violating “ nature’s laws,” the laws of health, 
which are but the laws of God, it is especially noteworthy that the 
extent of this violation, in the abuse of man’s natural appetites and 
passions, shows Satan’s most ingenious and successful device for 





* The minds of some will immediately turn upon such cases as that of Trophimus, Paul’s ‘‘thorn 
in the flesh,” Epaphroditus, and possibly others. These are stock objections to the whole doctrine 
of ‘*‘ faith healing.” But they are easily disposed of. Our total ignorance never furnishes a good 
premiss from which to reason in such grave matters. (1) Of Trophimus, the entire account is this, 
in Paul's words: ‘‘ Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.” Scores of guesses why Paul did not 
heal him have been made. To say that he had not faith to be healed will do for another ; and, if 
a true guess, his case would be similar to what Christ and the Apostles sometimes found. But, be 
that as it may, until we know what the matter was we cannot argue the case ; much less have we a 
right to cite it against the doctrine in hand in the face of the overwhelming positive proof which 
sustains it. (2) As to Paul’s case, our ignorance is equally profound. More solutions have been 
attempted, as to what his ‘‘ thorn in the flesh” was, than there are letters in the alphabet.. One 
thing, however, is reasonably clear: it was not sickness, in all probability, and that is what we are 
now chiefly coricerned with. (3) But the case of Epaphroditus is decidedly in our favor. Paul 
says: ‘* Ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh unto death ; but God 
had mercy on him,” etc. 
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attaining his end, the ruin of mankind, and brings out also, in the 
strongest light, the grandeur of that atonement which embraces the 
body and its diseases along with the soul and its sins. . 

Sixth. But, it may be said, if the atonement has this wide sweep, 
and Christ is really our “ pain-bearer” as well as our “ sin-bearer,” 
why need the Lord’s people suffer in mznd any more than in body ? 
Why has not Christ borne away, so that we need not bear them, our 
sorrows of heart of every kind, as well as our diseases of body and 
sins of soul? This ts precisely what he has done ; “ hath borne our 
griefs,” not only, but hath “carried our sorrows,” and borne them 
away, also, so that we need no longer bear them. This exemption, 
to accept and enjoy, is the Gospel offer to all believers; and, to de- 
cline or neglect this, is as clearly a sin against God as to decline or 
neglect the offer of salvation. It is, in fact, so far forth, rejecting the 
“ great salvation” which Christ has provided. Every sorrow, there- 
fore, should be turned over to Christ; and, if this be done, he will 
take all and relieve us.* 

This is the meaning of scores of texts in both the Old and New 
Testaments, of which the following are a sample: “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee” (Psalm lv. 22). “Casting 
all your care upon him, for he careth for you” (1 Peter v. 7), (vide, also, 
Matt. vi. 25-34; Ps. xxxvii. 3,4, 25; Rom. viii. 28; Phil. iv. 4; James 
i. 2-4). Doing this, in trusting confidence of faith, the bitterest sor- 
rows may be turned into joy. This is not only Christian doctrine, 
but actual Christian experience, with many, and might and should be 
with all. Hence, Paul declares for himself and his fellow-disciplés 
what might be true of every child of God, and is so for those who 
voluntarily and cheerfully bear reproach for Christ: “We glory in 
tribulations”; and, to fully devoted ones, these “tribulations” shall 
bring, as a reward, “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

In a word, Christ having borne our szzs, our sicknesses, our sorrows, in 
order that we eed not bear them, his complete atonement provides for 
our being “complete in him”; and as all his blessings are now freely 
offered us, we may now take and enjoy them; or, if any deem it a 





* Archbishop Magee, in his work on ‘‘ The Atonement,” commenting upon the words of Isaiah 


(liii. 4), ‘* carried our sorrows,” says : ‘‘ This relates not to bodily pains and distempers, but to the ~ - 


diseases and torments of ¢he mind.” He then gives many passages where the Hebrew is so ren- 
dered. So, also, on this phrase of Isaiah, ‘‘ our sorrows,” Albert Barnes says : ‘‘ The proper dif- 
ference between this word (sorrows) and the word translated ‘ griefs,’ is, that this refers to the pains 
of the mind, that to the body; this to anguish, to anxiety, and trouble of the soul; that to bodily 
infirmity and disease.” ‘‘ The phrase (‘our sorrows’), therefore, properly seems to mean, that he 
took upon himself the menta/ sorrows of men. He not only took their diseases, and bore them 
away, but he also took or bore their menéa/ griefs; that is, he subjected himself to the kind of 
mental sorrow which was needful, in order to remove them.” (Notes on Isaiah, author's italics.) 
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better way, then let them drag their threefold burden of sin and sick- 
ness and sorrow till death shall release them, thus appearing more as 
Satan’s deluded galley-slaves than as the Lord’s enlightened freemen.* 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


The attentive reader will perceive that this subject touches the 
vitals of the Christian scheme. It is no more than just to say that 
some bearings of the truth still lie before our mind in a tentative 
state; nevertheless, what we have advanced, we deem abundantly 
sustained by Scripture. No theologian whose views are of real value 
will claim that he has exhausted all that God’s revelation contains, 
any more than the true scientist will claim that he has exhausted nat- 
ure. That student of the Bible is truly to be pitied upon whose 
mind and heart, under the light promised by the Holy Spirit, new 
aspects of truth are not frequently dawning; and the world will long 
realize the correctness of the remark of the old Puritan, John Robin- 
son, who was “very confident that the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word.” God’s word is “ forever settled in 
heaven” (Psalm cxix. 89), but our complete knowledge of it is not 
yet attained; hence, in the proper sense of the phrase, theology is 


* Dr. R. W. Patterson says: ‘¢It now only remains to speak very briefly of the facts alleged in 
the proof of the Faith Cure.” Of course, ‘‘ very briefly”; for ‘‘the facts” always get pushed into a 
corner. Hethencontinues: ‘ Dr. Cullis’ many letters from persons supposed to have been healed, 
are given without a single full name of any one claiming to have been cured by the prayer of faith. 
Only the initials of the names are published. Thus we have the testimony of unknown persons re- 
specting their own experience, without the means, in most cases, of investigating the facts” (7he 
Interior, Dec. 14, 1882). Dr. Cullis is not the only one who publishes cases of cure. If Dr. Pat- 
terson intends ‘‘ investigating the facts” in sober earnestness, he can be accommodated with multi- 
tudes of cases, with names and dates in full, We have given a few, barely asa sample. He makes 
a point that prayer is offered for some who are not healed, Be it so. But the real question for 
him is, Why are avy healed, of ‘‘ organic diseases ” ?—and not why there are some failures. He 
further says: ‘* There is no case alluded to where the Saviour or the apostles attempted to heal the 
sick without entire success.” Such a broad assertion is a little remarkable, in view of the following 
concerning Christ : ‘‘And he did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief” (Matt. 
xiii. 58). Again: ‘‘And he could there do no mighty work, save that he laid his hand upon a few 
sick folk, and healed them. And he marveled because of their unbelief” (Mark vi. 5, 6). The fol- 
lowing also occurs concerning the disciples, who asked Christ, ‘‘ Why could not we cast him out ?” 
—that is, a ‘‘ devil” out of a child. Christ answered, ‘‘ Because of your unbelief” (Matt. xvii. 19, 
20). Upon these incidents we ask, Was it any more difficult for Christ to raise the dead than to 
heal the sick, or vice versa ? Whocan tell whether the ‘‘mighty works” which ‘ unbelief ’’ hin- 
dered Christ and the apostles from doing did not include ‘healing the sick” ? Indeed, the above 
passage from Mark—*‘ upon @ few sick folk ”—shows that ‘‘ unbelief” dd hinder his work of ‘‘ heal- 
ing,” so that he could heal only ‘*a few,” instead of the ‘‘ multitudes,” as he had healed elsewhere. 
If, then, ‘‘ unbelief” hindered both Christ and his disciples, why may it not account for failures 
now? Will Dr. Patterson tell us why ey, in this day, should succeed in the same field where 
Christ so signally failed? And now comes good Dr, Cuyler with this, among other things which 
want of space compels us to omit: ‘‘ Christ has never promised to restore any invalid wz/hour the 
use of human expedients” (. Y. Evangelist, May 3, 1883). But will Dr. Cuyler please tell us of 
a single case where Christ has ever promised this wth their use ; or where he has, in any case, pre- 
scribed their use, except in such instances as those which ‘ faith healers” recognize, namely, ‘‘ lay- 
ing on hands” (Mark xvi. 18), and ‘‘anointing with oil” (James v. 14) ? 
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and must be a progressive science, although its elemental doctrines 
are well understood bythe Church. As to the special subject treated 
in this article, we barely state, in conclusion, a few points. 

1. We have met with those, interested in the subject, who desire 
many questions answered which could not be even touched within 
the limits of this article. Suffice it to say, that every difficulty, or 
supposed difficulty, concerning the healing of the body of disease, 
may be fully and sharply paralleled concerning the curing of the soul 
of sin. A parallelism runs through the Scriptures upon the provision 
which Christ has made for our physical and spiritual nature. This 
principle may serve as a key to answer many questions. Take, 
merely as an example, the following: Why are not all healed who 
are prayed for? Why are some healed immediately, and others grad- 
ually? Why do some, who have been partially or wholly cured, 
again relapse into sickness? If this doctrine is true, why do not all 
the sick embrace it? These and many other questions will apply just 
as well, and for precisely the same reasons, if asked concerning the 
curing of the soul of sin, and the general progress of the Gospel 
among men, both in relaticn to presenting the truth to the impeni- 
tent and to Christians. This parallelism stands forth in remarkable 
completeness. 

2. One thing which stumbles certain inquirers, when they really do 
condescend to look at facts, visiting, for example, such a convocation 
as assembles at Old Orchard, Maine, under Dr. Cullis, every summer, 
is, that many of the diseases treated are comparatively slight, and 
possibly some of these persons would recover in any event. Dr. S. 
Irenzus Prime, of the New York Odserver, on visiting Old Orchard, 
in-1882, admits that many were cured, but says “they were not mira- 
cles.” Of course, if the doctrine of “healing through the prayer of 
faith” be Scriptural, its practical application will be mostly concerned 
with moderate ailments, for these are the more prevalent. Cancers are 
probably few compared to fevers and lighter disorders. It is only the 
graver cases—such as cancers, broken bones, withered limbs, etc.— 
which, to the sceptical, are the real tests of the doctrine; while it is 
true that all lighter ailments, even to a “sick headache,” are equally 
provided for. It is just here that Dr. Vincent seems a little troubled. 
He says: “ Dr. Boardman relates that, being at the house of a lady - 
who was detained from her guests by sick headache, he sent up word 
to her that, if she would only accept /terally the words of the one- 
hundred-and-third Psalm, ‘ who healeth all thy diseases,’ she might be 
cured.” Dr. Vincent thereupon asks: ‘“ Whether in the millennium 
of miracle which these writers are laboring to bring in, miracles . . 
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are to be cheapened into ordinary remedies for sick headache or 
colic?” He thinks, apparently, that this is rather a small business for 
the Almighty to be concerned about. We ask, in return, if God’s 
providence, which numbers the hairs of every head, is at all “ cheap- 
ened” when concerned with the aching brain which those hairs cover? 
Or, if the fond mother’s love for God is likely to be lessened, or his 
love for her “ cheapened’”’ in her esteem, when she is assured that he 
who directs the stars in their orbits, bends low his ear from the high- 
est heavens to listen to every heart-throb of her sick babe? 

3. The opponents of “faith healing” delight in exhibiting the va- 
garies of some who claim to exercise this power from God, and from 
certain evident freaks of fanaticism they immediately draw unfavor- 
able conclusions and repudiate the whole subject. But where would 
Christianity have been, to-day, if, when treated in like manner, such 
evidence had guided the world’s judgment? Fanatics will always 
seize upon every good thing under heaven. On the other hand, there 
is no good cause which fails to encounter ignorance and prejudice, 
and the world is familiar with illustrations which show that, full often, 
some of the Lord’s people have been in this condemnation; and it 
will be so to the end. 

4. Of the fifteen or more articles named in a foot-note at the be- 
ginning of this paper, to which many similar ones might be added, 
embracing long and labored essays in quarterlies, monthlies, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, written by professors in theological seminaries, 
professors in universities, editors, pastors, physicians, surgeons, scien- 
tists, all of them being against “ faith healing,” there is scarcely one 
of these articles which goes to the core of the subject, while but a 
few of these writers make even a respectable approach to its confines. 
This could be easily shown, and the showing would be entertaining, 
had we space for a bill of particulars. The staple commodity of quite 
a number of these pieces, written by confessedly able men, is sneers 
and ridicule. The time for this method of attack, with sensible men, 
should be past. The theme demands a more serious handling. With 
some little acquaintance with theological discussion, we have rarely 
met with so much ineffective writing, covering so much space, by 
men of prominent standing, as is found in these articles. We sug- 
gest to them, with all due deference, if they again essay to take up 
the subject, to begin at the only place where a proper beginning can 
be made, and earnestly grapple with the facts. So far, they for the 
most part ignore them, while not a few entertain us with an able 
presentation of axiomatic generalities about miracles and cognate 
themes, which no one disputes, but which have little or nothing to 
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do with the real question at issue. Often it happens that one of the 
weakest weapons which a logician can use—and: these writers, as a 
class, seem remarkably fond of it——is a proposition involving the uni- 
versal negative. To make this effective, on any given subject, uni- 
versal affirmative knowledge is required upon it; but this is rarely 
ever possessed, and frequently its attainment is impossible. Univer- 
sal denials, therefore, of the facts presented in the annals of the “ faith 
cure,” amount to nothing in the argument but to make manifest the 
folly of those who resort to them. 
R. L. STANTON. 





IV. 
THE MEDLEVAL COMMUNISTS.* 


OWARD the close of the fourteenth century there appeared 

upon the ecclesiastical horizon a phenomenon which was most 
remarkable for the influence which it exerted, within the Church, 
upon the purification of morals, the enlightenment of the people, the 
education of youths, and the diffusion of knowledge. Through the 
thick gloom of ignorance and superstition which at that time lay 
upon the whole of Europe, it glimmered like the feeblest light of 
dawn, slightly tinging the sky and inspiring with the hope of a com- 
ing brightness those who had not yet utterly despaired of the return 
of the day. 

In nature the faint blush of the dawn appears in the East, but what 
in the sphere of religion was the pink promise of the return of -the 
luminary of pure evangelical truth was, as viewed from the stand- 
point of a citizen of Rome, seen arising in the West. For it was in 
the little city of Deventer, situated in a country which lay on the 
outermost rim of Western Europe, that this light which it is our pur- 
pose to describe in these pages began to shine. There Gérard Groote, 
the man by whom God chose to kindle it, was born in October, 1340. 
He was of a good family, his father being the burgomaster—an office 
which, in those feudal days, signified not a little. The feebleness of 
his physical nature was abundantly compensated by the quickness 
and the energy of his intellect. After receiving his preparatory train- 
ing in his native city and in Aken, he entered the then celebrated 
University of Paris when he was,fifteen years of age. Three years 
later he obtained the Master’s degree, having made great progress in 
scholastic philosophy, canonical jurisprudence, medicine, and ‘the 
mystical arts. ad 
In the year 1358 Urban V. was Pope. It was the period of the so- 


* THE MEDIALVAL COMMUNISTS.--VERHANDELING OVER DE BROEDERSCHAP VAN G, 
GRooTE, en over den invlveid:r fraterhuizen op den wetenschappelyken en Godsdien- 
stigen toestand, voornamelyk van de Nederlanden, na de veertiende eeuw, door G. H. 
M. DELPRAT. TE ARNHEM, by Is. An. Nyhoff en Zoon. 1856. 
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called “ Babylonish captivity,” and the seat of papal authority was at 
Avignon in France. Urban V., who was of such studious habits that 
he elicited the warm admiration of his contemporary, Petrarch, also 
drew Groote toward himself by means of the reformatory spirit which 
he manifested. After a few years’ residence in that city Groote went 
to Cologne, whose archiepiscopal school was formed into a University 
in 1386. There he taught philosophy, archeology, and theology. 
His lectures were attended by throngs of students. The place, how- 
ever, was invested for him with the highest importance in the fact 
that it became the scene of his conversion. He there met the change 
of heart by which the whole course of his after-life was determined. 
According to some, it was effected through the agency of a severe ill- 
ness; according to others, through the impression made upon him by 
the reproof of a pious ecclesiastic on a certain evening after his return 
from a dramatic exhibition. Possibly the faithful admonition and the 
illness both were incidents of his transition into the state of the true 
children of God. His conversion was at once signalized by a decided 
evidence of his consecration. He immediately returned to Deventer 
and committed all his books relating to sorcery and astrology to the 
flames. 

Among the men who subsequently exerted a great influence upon 
Groote was Ruysbroeck, the mystical doctor ecstaticus. Through the 
bent which was thus given to his tastes and opinions, he early felt a 
longing for the improvement of morals in the Church, and the diffu- 
sion among the people of that kind of knowledge without which cor- 
rectness of deportment could not be looked for. The defects in the 
Church, to the removal of which, in so far as his efforts could avail, 
it was his aim to devote his life, he ascribed in great part to the dis- 
sensions between the rivals to the papal throne, Urban VI. and Clem- 
ent VII. “The Church,” he said, “ suffers in the head. According 
to Galen, headache is the effect of the spread of a febrile poison 
through the system and is the symptom and the beginning of a serious 
illness.” 

The corruptness of so many of the monasteries and convents Groote 
attributed chiefly to the covetousness of their inmates. It was not a 
growth in sanctity, but an increase of gain which was most anxiously 
sought after for these institutions of the Church, so that, when any 
one applied for admission to them, the inquiry was not, “Is that a 
pious person?” but, “Is that person rich?” Hence Groote abhorred 
the distinctions that were drawn between the wealthy and the poor, 
and his sermons were frequently directed against the proprietarii. 


Neither could he tolerate indolence. The idea that piety and activ- 
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ity could not harmonize found no favor with him. He abhorred 
mendicancy which was based upon the error that there is no congru- 
ity between religiosity and employment. Gregory IX. had canonized 
the order of the Mendicants in 1234 and thus opened the gates 
through which all sorts of evil flowed over unfortunate Europe. 
Mendicancy was condemned in the severest terms at the Council of 
Constance by Nicolas de Clemangis, rector of the University of Paris. 
Erasmus expressed himself concerning it in language whose bitterness 
may not have been undeserved. It is no wonder that men of intelli- 
gence at least, not to speak of candor, raised their voices against the 
adherents of this system of fraud and indolence, especially as some of 
them had preached in Lubeck, in 1406, that St. Francis annually de- 
scended from heaven into purgatory for the purpose of delivering 
from its torments those who in the course of the preceding year had 
been buried, arrayed in the garb of the order. The views of Groote 
concerning this species of beggars were confirmed in Paris, where the 
Sorbonne had strongly denounced them. There was quite a number 
of these Mendicants at Deventer. If the bull, issued by Pope Alex- 
ander VI., may be regarded as authoritative upon the subject, the 
morals of this class of monks were by no means perfect. Groote at- 
tempted to overcome the effects of their discourses by giving public 
addresses on Scriptural topics, these being uttered extempore and in 
the vernacular. Not only at Deventer, but also in Zwol, Zutphen, 
Amersfort, Utrecht, Amsterdam, Leyden, Delft, Gouda, and Dor- 
drecht, he directed his ministrations against the Mendicants, against 
the Focarists—so called because they admitted to their institutions 
female housekeepers (focari@), and against the errorists who misrep- 
resented the church doctrine concerning the Divine Trinity. Bar- 
toldus, the leader of the last mentioned, he caused to be convicted 
of heresy and to be sentenced to wear, fastened on the back of his 
gown, the figure of a pair of shears, the limbs of which were of differ- 
ent colors. The sentence was not carried out, and Groote only in- 
volved himself in difficulty. Through the influence of the friends of 
Bartoldus the Bishop of Utrecht was induced to withdraw from 
Groote his privilege to preach. Groote appealed to Pope Urban VI. 
He also sent to Salvarilla, a professor in the University of Paris, an 
essay in which he discussed the propriety of preaching the Gospel to 
the common people in their native language, for the reason that they 
could not grasp the instructions of professors, the Fathers, and other 
learned men. Salvarilla became his intercessor with the Pope. While 
awaiting the decision of this prelate, Groote occupied himself with a 
translation of some of the Psalms from the Hebrew into Latin. Be- 
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fore it was finished, however, he died in 1384. The plague had 
broken out the year before in Deventer. Groote hastened thither to 
aid his fellow-citizens by means of his medical skill and to impart 
spiritual comfort to the dying. He himself took the infection. On 
August 20th, between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, he passed 
away. His body, followed by a large concourse of mourners, was de- 
posited in the chapel of the Virgin Mary in his native city. 

This rapid sketch of the life of Groote may well precede the accourt 
of the great work, the founding of an institution which not only con- 
tinued there for more than two hundred years, a monument to his 
wise zeal in the cause of religion and education, but also became the 
model for the establishment of similar associations throughout the 
Netherlands and Germany. Detesting the evils which had crept into 
the ecclesiastical schools for piety, and, out of all sympathy with an 
indolent, speculative seclusion from the world, he conceived the idea 
of a withdrawal from a tainted atmosphere, which should be volun- 
tary, should not exclude a healthful activity and should not be irrev- 
ocable, admitting a free return to common life whenever the danger 
threatening pure religion had disappeared or the exigencies of this 
present existence required it. As he deemed the convents for women 
to be the most in need of reformation, he first applied these ideas to 
them. Accordingly, on September 21, 1374, he opened his house for 
the foundation of such a society as he contemplated, and prepared a 
number of rules by which its members were to be regulated in regard 
to their dress, manners, and occupations. He then took up the cases 
of young men, and even of men of a mature age. At Deventer ar 
education was within the reach of the rich only. Groote made pro- 
vision for the indigent. He invited them to his house, instructed 
them, and gave them places at his table. He employed them to 
transcribe the writings of the Fathers, and these copies he sold for 
their benefit. Many youths soon flocked to his hospitable mansion 
and he found that he needed an assistant. A proper person was 
speedily discovered in one whose name is almost as celebrated as that 
of Groote in connection with this medieval communistic movement. 

Florentius Rodiginus, a native of Leerdam, and a graduate of the 
school at Prague, was settled at Utrecht when Groote preached there. 
Feeling drawn toward the preacher, he followed him to Deventer, 
and, as vicar of the church of Lebuinus, had the opportunity of locat- 
ing in that city. He became much interested in the young men 
whom Groote had gathered around him, and, joining them, shared in 
their labors. ‘ What prevents us and these scribes,” he said to the 
master as he pointed toward the copyists, “from putting the fruits of 
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our weekly toil together and forming ourselves into a society devoted 
to the pursuit of piety?” The idea commended itself to Groote and 
was adopted. Asa protection against the Mendicants who might be 
expected to resist the new plan, he secured the favor of the magis- 
trates, by whom a similar project in behalf of female scholars had 
already been warmly received. The number of the members, among 
whom was John Kampen, a brother of the author of the celebrated 
““Imitatio Christi,” increased so fast, that the accommodation pro- 
vided for them became altogether inadequate. Florentius added his 
house to that of Groote, and many of the townspeople came to their 
aid by freely opening their homes to the applicants. But these ex- 
pedients did not suffice. A third house was added, but this, again, 
proving too small, real relief was afforded by a noble widow, who gave 
in exchange for the latter edifice her own handsome and spacious 
mansion. ‘Thus the cause prospered until 1398, when it was endan- 
gered by another fearful outbreak of the plague. Many of the breth- 
ren at Deventer fell victims to it, prominent among them Zerbolt, 
and the houses were closed. They were reopened, however, on the 
thirteenth of November. 

The Superiors who followed Groote at Deventer were the before- 
mentioned Florentius Radewynsz (+ March 24, 1400), Aemilius Van 
Assche (t+ June 9, 1404), J. M. Van Haarlem, who removed to Zwol 
in 1410, and G, T. De Muerza. During the term of office of the last 
named, the institution at Deventer passed through a second crisis in 
its history. As a consequence of the dissensions that followed the 
death of Bishop Blankenheim of Utrecht in 1423, and by which his 
see was greatly distracted, the brethren were compelled to flee from 
Deventer. A reconciliation having been effected ten years later, they 
returned triumphantly on July 22, 1433. From this time on their 
career was one of great prosperity for a number of years. In 1441 a 
still larger building was erected and accommodation provided for 
seventy members. In 1450 De Muerza died, and was succeeded by 
Egbert Ter Beek. The first year of his incumbency was signalized 
by a great event. This was no less than a visit in state from the 
famous Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa, who once had been enrolled among 
the scholars of the institution. He entered the gates of Deveiter 
seated on a white mule, and holding in his right hand a large silver 
cross which had been presented to him by Pope Nicolas. He was 
escorted by eighty-eight marksmen who had gone out to meet him. 
He had been delegated to effect reforms in the Augustinian convents. 
He made no changes in the usages and customs of the Brethren, but 
fully approved them. He seems to have held his alma mater in very 
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high esteem, for he bequeathed to the school the considerable sum of 
4,800 golden Rhenish florins, the interest of which sum was to be 
applied to the education of twenty young men. 

In the year 1468 the plague once more broke out with such violence 
that in the female school alone twenty-nine persons died. About this 
time the learned Alexander Hegius was invited to come from Gron- 
ingen to Deventer, and to assume the charge of the first of the eight 
classes into which the school of the Brethren was divided. Under his 
teaching the fame of the institution became so great that young men 
joined it from all parts of the Netherlands, France, and Germany. 
The number of students increased to two hundred and twenty. Among 
these was Erasmus, who was a scholar from 1474 to 1479. The high- 
est prosperity had been reached. A gradual decline then set in, occa- 
sioned by the fact that men of less note came to be at the head of the 
educational department; also by the invention of the art of printing, 
rendering the copying of books no longer a necessity, and thus taking 
away an important source of revenue; and finally, by the spread, after 
1536, of the Reformation, which had the effect of filling the minds of 
parents with a suspicion lest their sons should be taught by the 
Brethren the doctrines of the Church of Rome. Still, as the educa- 
tional facilities, especially in respect to the acquisition of a knowledge 
of pure Latin and Greek, continued unexampled, many attended the 
school. As the decline, however, became more manifest, some of the 
members availed themselves of their privilege and left the Brotherhood, 
claiming the restitution of the property which they had put into the 
common purse. This at last occurred so often that the existence of” 
the Brotherhood was endangered. When Charles V. was in Deventer 
in 1545 he was appealed to for protection against such claims. On 
June 7th he declared that such restitution should be refused. In 
1561, and again in 1568, the Superiors in office in these respective 
years were deposed for heresy. In 1574 the nineteenth and last 
Superior was compelled to transfer all the property held by the 
Brethren to the magistrates of the city; and when in 1591 the Re- 
formed religion was by law introduced into all schools whatsoever, 
the fraternity disbanded, and even the chapel in which religious wor- 
ship had been conducted, was converted into the city library. 

The institution of the Brethren at Deventer provoked the opposi- 
tion of the Clergy. Groote and his associates were accused of be- 
longing to the Beghards, who were not attached to any church order, 
gained their living by begging, and by their mystical discourses 
wrought upon the feelings of the common people. The Brethren 
were also charged with being in sympathy with the Brothers and the 
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Sisters of the Free Spirit, as they were called, against whom Gregory 
XI. in 1372, and Boniface IX. in 1399, had appointed an inquisition. 

Determined to show that this opposition was not well founded, the 
Brethren consulted the best legal talent in the land and the most 
prominent churchmen for the purpose of testing the propriety of 
their course. They put their case thus: Ina certain locality a few 
persons resolve to live together. A number of clerks dwell in the 
same house and make a business of copying books (pro pretio scribunt). 
Others who cannot write do for money what they can. The earnings 
of all are put into one common purse. These persons eat together. They 
beg not. They elect from their number one whose duty it is to care 
for the house, and whose instructions they, like good scholars, are 
bound to obey. They choose this mode of life upon utilitarian prin- 
ciples. Their chief object, however, is that thus they may serve God 
the better. The Brethren asked, Are we wrong in this? They were 
informed that they were not in the wrong. 

As their opponents attacked them also upon the ground that they 
possessed devotional books in the vernacular, and that some of these 
were of a rather doubtful character, they were sustained with an ut- 
terance the correctness of which can hardly be admitted by a good 


Biblical criticism. The Bible, they were told, was composed in the 
native languages of the authors of its several books, except the Gos- 
pel of Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which were written 
in Hebrew, and the Epistle to the Romans, which was written in 


Latin. Moreover, the Fathers are praised because from their earliest 
youth they had applied themselves to the reading of Holy Scripture. 
Each of them must have read the Bible in his mother-tongue, for, in 
“his earliest youth” he could not have been familiar with the ancient 
languages. In regard to their possessing books of a questionable 
nature, the Brethren were informed that only such works were to be 
avoided as, like the Book of Revelation, instead of tending unto edi- 
fication, ministered to strife by raising questions of doubtful dispu- 
tation. 

The fiercest assault, however, the Brethren at Deventer sustained, 
was at the hands of Matthew Grabow, a monk of Groningen. This 
man issued a “ grande volumen,” in which he accused them of mortal 
sin, and declared that they were false prophets. De Muerza, who then 
was the Superior, sent a copy of the work to Henry Loeder, prior of 
Vredeswell. The latter, accompanied by a notary and two witnesses, 
instantly proceeded to Groningen, and secured from Grabow an ad- 
mission that he was the author of the book. He then caused Grabow 
to be cited before the Episcopal judge of Utrecht, by whom he was 
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condemned. The General Council of Constance was about to meet. 
Grabow appealed to it. The Brethren feared that they would be 
mistaken for the Beghards and the so-called Gottesfreunde. They had 
sent four of their number to plead their cause. Great was the joy 
of these delegates when they found that the Bishop of Utrecht had 
sent a representative by whom his decision in the Grabow case was 
to be defended. Grabow himself was present and maintained the 
point of his appeal in twenty-five propositions. The celebrated Pierre 
D’Ailly and Jean Charlier de Gerson took the side of the Brethren. 
They gained the victory. On April 3, 1418, the Council commanded 
Grabow to withdraw his charges and to abjure his book upon penalty 
of death by fire. 

An account of the establishment, in several other places, of Houses 
founded upon the model of that at Deventer, may well be preceded 
by a brief description of the manner of life of the Brethren, the gov- 
ernment of their institutions, the labors of the members of the order, 
the instructions imparted in its schools, and the theological and phi- 
losophical tenets of its adherents. Although, as to some few details 
connected with these points, one House might differ somewhat 
from another, in these several cities; still,"a commendable uniformity 
was preserved ; nor was there, as time advanced, any very serious de- 
parture from the rules first prescribed by their founder. 

The Brethren subsisted upon the proceeds of their honest labor, 
not upon an income derived from begging or from unsolicited dona- 
tions. Personally they were not allowed to become froprietarit, or 
owners of real estate. Any one who violated this rule was pro-- 
nounced unworthy of burial. “ Men,” said the Brethren, “need not 
bury him; the devils in hell will do this service for him.” Besides 
the name “ Brethren of the Common Life,” the order affected that of 
“ Brethren of a Good Will” (doxae voluntatis). The members were 
joined in a voluntary association, and, unlike those who were held in 
the bonds of monastic vows, an individual could leave this Brotherhood 
without exposing himself to punishment. They would not be re- 
garded as religiost, preferring to be called devote. 

The Brethren differed from the ordinary nfonks in their dress. 
They generally wore tunics of gray linen and made of four pieces 
sewn together. The garment of a priest and of a clerk descended to 
the feet; that of a scholar to the knees. A black woolen girdle 
passed around the waist. Over this garment a cape was worn, open 
on the left shoulder. The Brethren also wore black skull-caps, on 
account of which the term cucu/ati was sometimes applied to them. 
The heads of the pupils were tonsured. 
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From this simplicity of dress there was in course of time a depart- 
ure. A taste for adornment crept in. The capes were ornamented 
with tassels (crést@) and fringes or bands of black silk were added. 
Johannes Busch, one of the most austere, as well as most eminent of 
the Brethren, was filled, on account of this pride, with great indigna- 
tion. He called it an advance, not toward the stars (ad astra), but 
on the broad road of destruction toward hell. 

Each distinct House consisted of tour or more priests and of a 
double number of clerks. To these were added the novitiates and a 
few laymen. From them all a Superior was elected. He was called 
rector, prior or prepositus. His authority was absolute. It was his 
duty to confess the scholars. In this he was aided by a vice-rector, 
who, if necessary, might exhort even his Superior to observe the 
laws. Next came the Procurator, who had charge of the receipts and 
the expenditures, and of all household affairs. The Scriptuarius was 
required to instruct the scholars in reading and writing, to guide 
them in their choice of books, to examine the copies of the manu- 
scripts which they had prepared and to show them every Sunday to 
the Superior. The Lzbrarius collected these copies after they had 
been finished, and loaned them out. It was also incumbent upon 
him to see to it that twice a day at the meals some edifying book 
was read aloud. The J/agister novitiorum had the care of the new 
scholars and had the supervision of the members while they were 
outside of the walls. The MWinutor, or surgeon, exercised his skill in 
the art of bleeding. Every inmate of a House was compelled to 
submit to the manipulation of this officer once a year on a set day. 
The day on which the bleeding occurred was regarded as a feast-day. 
In order that it might be spent as pleasantly as possible, humorous se- 
lections were read. The day of bleeding was followed by three days 
of absolute rest. Besides these officers there were /ufirmarii, who 
attended to the sick; Hospitarit, who attended to guests; Rubricatores, 
who illuminated manuscripts; bookbinders, barbers, bakers, and others. 
All the money earned by the Brotherhood that was not needed for 
its support, was given away to the destitute and sick, the widows and 
orphans. 

The Superiors of all the Houses in the Netherlands were ac- 
customed to hold an annual consultation, which they called a collo- 
guium. It was held on the Sunday following Easter. On account 
of the prominence of Florentius Radewynsz, the place of meeting for 
many years was Zwol. In the year 1500 the meeting was held at 
Groningen; in 1560 at Bois le Duc; and in 1561 at Emmerik. The 
Houses in Germany had their colloquia, first at Munster, and after- 
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ward at Emmerik. The Superior of the House at Deventer some- 
times attended, and on such occasions was honored with a formal fra- 
ternal reception. In 1477 the Superiors of Deventer, Zwol, and 
Mount Jerome had the supervision given them of all the other 
Houses. By direction of Bishop David of Burgundy, confirmed by a 
bull of Pope Innocent VIII., in 1485, any House that would not sub- 
mit to the visitation of these Superiors, nor receive the discipline 
which they imposed, was mulcted in the sum of fifty golden florins. 

The Brethren particularly applied themselves to the education of 
youths. ‘They creep in everywhere,” said Erasmus, “and seek to 
gain a living by means of teaching.” Their schools were divided into 
eight forms or classes. They attended also to the religious training 
of the students. They received the confessions of the scholars, being 
empowered thereto by decrees emanating from several Popes. The 
indigent they supplied with food and school-books. Thomas a 
Kempis gratefully mentions such aid bestowed upon him through the 
influence of Radewynsz. 

But the educational efforts of the Brethren extended also to the 
people. During the afternoon of each Sunday and feast-day they 
held religious services in the language of the country. They read 
from the Scriptures, and, as they followed this up with homiletical 
remarks wholly devoid of the far-fetched scholastic definitions and 
divisions peculiar to the times, these services were very much appre- 
ciated. In order that the teachers might ascertain in how far their 
hearers understood their instructions, they put questions to them and 
encouraged them to propound them in return. Sometimes these ex- * 
ercises were very lengthy. John Van De Gronde is reported to have 
held such a service which lasted six hours. Still, they were of incal- 
culable value, if only to show that the doctrines of the Gospel could 
be expressed in a language other than the Latin, and that that sonor- 
ous tongue was not indispensable to the creation of that feeling of awe 
with which it becomes the creature to engage in the worship of his 
Maker. 

It is true that the Brethren were not the first who held religious 
services in the vernacular, for, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Oliverius Scholasticus, Bishop of Paderborn, and his pupil 
Arnoud, had travelled through the land instructing the people in 
their native tongue, and thus had prepared the way for similar preach- 
ing-services in the next century by the Franciscans and the Domin- 
icans. The exercises, however, held by the Brethren, and known as 
Collatit, excelled all that had preceded, in that they had for their 
aim, not the erection of a cathedral, nor the offering of absolution of 
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sin for money, nor the collection of alms, but the self-examination of 
the hearers, heart-searchings and Bible-study. As a result of their 
services the practice began of discussing, in the family circle, the 
topics which had been the subjects of discourse. By these means the 
love of knowledge increased, and efforts were made at the acquisition 
of it. 

The rule which the founder of the Institution of the Brethren en- 
joined upon the students who had the benefit of the educational 
facilities which they afforded, was that they should ever, first of all, 
regard the Gospel of Christ as the root of all their knowledge and the 
mirror of their lives; after that the biographies and the exhortations 
of the church-fathers. Extracts from the writings of Groote himself, 
Zerbolt and Van Herxen, and from the /mitatio Christi of & Kempis, 
were selected for the elementary exercises in reading and writing. 
Groote insisted that a chapter from the Bible should not be read 
aloud before its import had been grasped, and he required of those 
who read for the instruction of others the hagiographa, which he said 
comprised, besides the Holy Scripture, the works of the Fathers, 
among whom he prized particularly Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, 
and Augustine, that they should enunciate distinctly. Among the 
writings of more modern churchmen, he held the A/editationes of Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux and the Monologium of Anselm, both of which are 
said to be speculative and introspective works, in very high esteem. 
But the Classics of Greece and Rome were not neglected. The pro- 
ductions of Socrates and Plato, of Seneca, Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust, 
were carefully studied. The works of these great authors were copied, 
and copious extracts, to which collectively the name riparia was 
given, were made from them. The students were carefully drilled in 
the Latin language, the use of which in daily conversation was so 
strongly urged, that a single lapse into the vernacular was punished 
with a fine—a penalty which Groote himself was once compelled to 
pay. Indeed the influence of the Brethren in securing for the young 
pupils of their schools instruction in pure Greek and Latin cannot 
be overestimated. The school-books in use were barbarous. The 
Brethren prepared a new and improved kind. The study of grammar 
and of the ancient languages was said to conduce to heresy. It is 
not difficult to perceive how under the operation of this maxim Latin 
became greatly corrupted, and what occasion was given for the ridi- 
cule of Burckhard. “ Nec amplius,” he says, “schole crepabunt preter 
aptitudinabilitates, componibilitates, passionabilitates. Disserebant de 
dabilibus, verificabilibus, meliorabilibus, de singularizationibus, effectu- 
ationibus, infinitationibus, conceptibilitatibus, attingibilitatibus, domatt- 
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bilitatibus. Inquirebant in homineitates, femineitates, menseitates, et 
lapidettates.” 

But the influence of the Brethren upon the cause of education ap- 
pears in still another direction. Through the scarcity of books, the 
method of imparting instruction from a Greek or a Latin author, was 
for the master to read the contents of the work by paragraphs, which 
were then repeated verbatim by the scholar. It is evident how com- 
pletely the Brethren revolutionized this method of teaching, in that 
they copied so many books, and, immediately after the invention of 
the art of printing, set up presses. Thus school-books and works on 
science and religion were greatly multiplied. Not seldom the Breth- 
ren made gifts of the copies they had made of important works. 
The greatness of such donations appears from the pecuniary value of 
these transcribed books. Jan Van Enkhuisen, of the House in Zwol, 
made a copy of the Bible for Herman Droem, for which he received 
five hundred golden florins. The collections of books made by the 
Brethren in different places were at the foundation of great libraries 
which were afterward formed, such as those at Deventer, Gouda, and 
Utrecht. 


The Brethren gave attention in their schools also to music and de- 
bate. The topics discussed were of the higher kind. Such questions 


as, for example: “ What were the dimensions of the tub of Diogenes?” 
“Which foot did Eneas first set upon Italian soil?” ‘ Was the tes- 
tament of Lazarus of any force after he had been raised from the 
dead ?” were carefully excluded. 

The students were required to rise at three o’clock in the morning. 
Until seven they were engaged in the copying of manuscripts. The 
rest of the day, which came to an end at nine o’clock in the evening, 
was devoted, except the time allotted to eating and social worship, 
to study. As a result of this close application, combined with the 
wearing of woolen garments, many young men fell into consumption. 
An hour was therefore added to the time allowed for repose, and a 
linen garment was substituted for the woolen. 

Since it was essential to the popularity of these schools that they 
should not differ t@o much from the convents and the monasteries, 
the discipline in them was made to conform, to a considerable extent, 
to the customs of the times. Hence the lives of the students were 
far from pleasant. They were scolded and beaten for the avowed 
purpose of subduing them and thus breaking them in for a meek and 
humble disposition in the future. Erasmus, writing under the name 
of Florentius, complained much of his experience in this respect, 
while he was associated with the Brethren. On the other hand, Me- 
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lancthon, though not inclined to the monastic life, greatly approved 
of this discipline of the Brethren, and attributed to the training which 
was afforded by the “ sodalitia,” as they were called, the culture of 
this prince of scholars. 

The existence of the Institution of the Brethren of the Common 
Life having fallen in the time of the debates by which scholars were 
divided into the two classes designated, respectively, Realists and 
Nominalists, it is not surprising that the Order was much influenced 
by them—its members, beginning with the founder, choosing sides 
with all the enthusiasm which an adherence to the one or the other 
set of theological opinions could be deemed capable of awakening. 
The faction which the Brethren favored was the Nominalist. For 
this there were several reasons. In the first place, Groote was a Nom- 
inalist. He was induced to attach himself to that party by the fact 
that it permitted an investigation of the things pertaining to religion 
in a manner which the opposite side decried as an introduction of 
novelties and an attack upon the old and recognized forms of thought 
and expression. He was so firm in his adherence that he banished 
from his institution the writings of the Realists, publicly burned the 
books of Albertus Magnus, and positively protested against the use 
of the works of Thomas Aquinas. In the next place, the Mendi- 
cants, whom the Brethren despised, were Realists. Thirdly, the Uni- 
versity of Prague was Nominalist, and many of its graduates, locating 
in the Netherlands, associated with the Brethren, and in some in- 
stances joined them. The Council of Constance, moreover, where, as 
has been stated, the cause of the Brethren was supported against 
their assailants, was opposed to the Realists, one of whom, John 
Huss, it condemned to the flames. But the great charm which the 
Nominalist phase of philosophy and theology had for the Brethren, 
lay in the fact that it supported a personal conviction as the founda- 
tion of a profession of faith, and urged, in the effort to acquire it, the 
cultivation of piety. Leading Nominalists, such as Occam, Gerson, 
and D’Ailly, had no sympathy with what they called the tyranny of 
terms. They claimed that one’s personal convictions had the greater 
weight. In their opinion the general conceptions®of the Infinite, of 
God, of the Right, of the Good, of the Evil, being destitute of an 
objective reality, were mere abstractions—womina, flatus vocis—the 
value of which lay only in the subjective feelings or sensations of 
each person. The Nominalist view in regard to the source whence a 
knowledge of the truth was to be obtained, and also in regard to the 
mode of interpreting Scripture, commended itself to the Brethren. 
The Realists said that this source was the Bible, the Fathers, and 
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Tradition, and that the knowledge of the truth presupposed faith. 
They were strictly conservative and bowed submissively before eccle- 
siastical authority. The Nominalists did not recognize the supreme 
importance of the utterances of learned men as possessing a coercive 
power. They declared that the Bible and the writings of the Fathers 
were the means by which faith was awakened in the soul and that 
they were prior to faith. 

Respecting the mode of interpreting Scripture, the Realists ad- 
mitted the influence of the Aristotelian system of philosophy. They 
introduced, however, a strange and confused compound of ingenious 
definitions, divisions, and subdivisions, which was not calculated to 
promote a spirit of devotion, but rather tended to advocate the cause 
of a scholasticism. Thus a terrible rigidity was given to the forms 
of doctrine and the church was made a school of hair-splitting philos- 
ophy rather than a conserver of piety. The Nominalists ridiculed 
all this, and plunged the more deeply into the mystic speculations in 
which they delighted. 

This independent spirit of the Brethren betrays itself to some de- 
gree in connection with the personnel of the Church and its ordi- 
nances, as well as with the mode of interpreting Scripture. Preferring 
what they called the vita devota, the priest’s office had no charm for 
them. “The Master said,” they declared, “‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,’ but he never said, ‘ Blessed are the masters in the fine arts, or 
the doctors in theology.’” It is stated that Thomas 4 Kempis re- 
marked in his Hortulus Rosarum: “The wise man despises riches ; 
omnia sunt nulla ; the king, the pope, the bulls with thetr leaden seals— 
the end of it all is death, dust, and ashes; whosoever exalts himself 
is and remains nothing; death sweeps everything away.” Also in 
his Sermo Novitiorum: “You should lean upon divine mercy and 
grace rather than upon your prayers and good works. Obedience is 
better than sacrifice.” Bsuin, one of the Brethren, had his doubts 
concerning the value of the Mass and the presence in it of the real 
body of Christ. Van den Bussche, another Brother, gives an account 
of a conflict which he had with the adversary. One day, when ex- 


horting his pupils to read the Psalms to cach other, he seemed to 
hear a voice which said : 





‘‘Dung, nothing but dung! Why do you confide in these Psalms, in Mary, in 
Gregory, in Jerome, and such like? You must trust in God alone. God is angry with 
you because you put so much confidence in them and dare not confide in him alone. 
Although you are fearful and anxious, still, if you have not committed any mortal sin, 
God will continue to be gracious ; but, leave off such doings in the future.” 


What Van den Bussche regarded as a temptation was really a glim- 
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mering of the truth, which, in another century, was to burst upon the 
world with the brilliancy of a noonday sun. 

The zeal of the Brethren was of a missionary character, so that it 
led them to establish Houses in many other places in the Northern 
and in the Southern Netherlands, and in Germany. Of those in the 
Northern Netherlands the most important, next to Deventer, was 
that in Zwo/. At first it had to contend against the ill-will with 
which the ecclesiastics of the city regarded it. Its income was so 
small that it bore the name of “ The House of the poor Clerks.” 
But its circumstances soon improved. Meinold Van Windesheim, a 
noble at the court of Bishop Blankenheim, to whom the House owed 
its existence, gave all his property to the Brotherhood. The church 
lands within the bounds of the city were granted to him for an an- 
nual rental of five golden florins. Upon them he built a fine edifice 
of stone, which in a short time acquired the name of “ The rich 
House of the Brethren.” The first Superior was Gerard Van Kalkar, 
who had been sent from Deventer by Florentius. He soon died of 
consumption and was succeeded by Diderik Van Herxen. This 
man was prominent as an author and of indefatigable industry. He 
was wont to say, “ Words generally produce words only, but deeds 
bring forth deeds; therefore act more than you talk.” Among his 
works is the Speculum Juvenum, in which he urged upon young men 
an unceasing activity in the development of their mental faculties. 
He died on February 24, 1457. He was succeeded by Albert Van 
Kalkar, who was rich and supported forty young men at his sole ex- 
pense. He was in office twenty-five years. Wessel Gansvort, who 
had formerly been a scholar in this school, and acquired for himself 
the illustrious cognomen Lux AZundi, attended him in his last illness 
as his physician. He was followed by Hendrik Van Herxen, after 
whom there were two more Superiors, until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when the Brotherhood in Zwol ceased. 

The school at Amersfort was organized by Florentius when, a 
fugitive from the plague which was ravaging Deventer, he was tem- 
porarily residing there. In 1456 Pope Calixtus III. enjoined the 
Brethren that in respect to the rules adopted by them they should 
conform to the example of the Brethren at Cologne and Munster. 
In 1569 the papal legate Honorius gave them the right to receive 
confession. After 1710 their church of St. John was used by the 
English congregation, until the building was destroyed. The school 
here had such a beneficial influence on education that, in 1550, there 
were but few citizens who could not speak the Latin language, and 
many merchants of the place were familiar with the Greek. 
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The House at Groningen was established in 1457 by means of Van 
Herxen, who sent from the school at Zwol a native of the former 
city, named William. This delegate became the first Superior of the 
new House. The widow of burgomaster Jarichs supplied the Breth- 
ren, in 1467, with abundant means. Through the favor of the Bishop 
of Utrecht and the excellent management of the Superiors Van Dok- 
kum and Van Munster, the successors of William, the school attained 
a very high degree of prosperity. 

Van Herxen was instrumental in founding a school also at Hard- 
erwyk. Godfried, a brother of the celebrated Thomas 4 Kempis, was 
one of the earliest Superiors. In 1503 the city was almost totally 
destroyed by a fearful conflagration. Only thirty or forty houses 
escaped. Of the fifteen hundred persons who perished in the flames, 
three hundred and fifty were pupils of the school of the Brethren. 
In 1540 the fame of the Institution had risen so high that the mag- 
istrates felt themselves justified in issuing a general invitation to the 
students of any country to come and attend the most excellent 
( prestantissim?) lectures of its historians, poets, and philosophers. 

The occasion of the formation of a school at Bors le Duc was the 
purpose to prepare students to enter the University of Louvain which 
was to be opened in the year 1424. Application was made to the 
House at Zwol for a few of the Brethren to come thither and or- 
ganize a Brotherhood. The request was granted, and an association 
was formed under the usual auspices of St. Jerome, for whom the 
Brethren generally were called Hizeronomt. The scholars in this 
school were divided upon a twofold basis—the social condition of - 
their families and the exigencies of the Institution. In respect to 
the former, they were classified as divites, mediocres, and pauperes. 
In respect to the latter, they were arranged into seven forms. The 
school became very famous. At one time it contained as many as 
1,200 pupils. Romboldus, who taught Erasmus during the three 
years he was a pupil there, was one of its instructors. 

Through the zeal of the Brethren at Bois le Duc, a House was 
founded at Mymegen. A prominent citizen immediately took it 
under his protection. Peter Van Os was the first Superior. The 
students, who were designated “The Clerks in the School,” received 
annually from the magistrates the preset of a cask of beer. A 
splendidly illuminated mass-book, made by them at the order of 
the guild of the bakers, is still in existence. At one time in the 
course of the 16th century the school here numbered a thousand 
pupils. When in 1636 the plague raged in this place with great vio- 
lence one hundred and eighty-six of its pupils fell victims to it. 
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The library of the Brethren at Doesburg was burned by the soldiers 
of the Earl of Leicester in 1586. The House at Hoorn lasted only a 
short time. Already in 1429 it was disbanded and the building 
passed over into the possession of the convent of St. Cecilia. A de- 
cretal of Pope Eugene IV., issued in 1431, makes. honorable mention 
of the manner of life and the activities of the Brethren at //attem, 
The Brethren at Gouda made diligent use of the art of printing im- 
mediately after its invention, and their school produced many learned 
men. The House at Delft, where Pope Adrian VI. was in his youth 
a scholar, was regarded with great favor by King Philip II., who, in 
a letter dated May 18, 1556, confirmed to the Brethren there all their 
privileges. The members of that Brotherhood succeeded in estab- 
lishing a House in Utrecht. They did so, on application, by sending 
three of their number to that important city. These were warmly 
welcomed. The new Institution took the name of Gymnasium Hvero- 
nomt. By a special act passed in 1476, the Bishop of Utrecht formally 
recognized the Brotherhood. In 1527 forty days absolution was 
granted to every one who should encourage the Brethren by bringing 
them books to bind, transcribe, or illuminate; to the pupils who were 
obedient to their teachers in the schools; and to the persons who 
should give information of any breach of discipline on the part of a 
scholar. Peter G. Van s’Gravezande was the first Superior. One 
of his successors was Rhodius, who made a Dutch translation of the 
New Testament, published in Amsterdam in 1523. The work was 
done under the auspices of the excellent Bishop, Philip of Burgundy. 

In 1522 Rhodius visited Luther with an essay on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, presumably from the pen of Wessel Gansvort. Blaurer, the 
burgomaster of Constance, told Hardenberg, who wrote the life of 
Gansvort, that this conference between Rhodius and Luther gave 
the first occasion for the conflict concerning this sacrament between 
the great reformer and Carlstadt. Failing to get the approval of 
Luther to the views expressed in this essay, Rhodius went to Zurich 
and succeeded in securing the concurrence of Oecolampadius and 
Zwingle. 

The greater opulence of the Southern Netherlands, and the world- 
liness that generally attends the possession and the increase of riches, 
may account perhaps for-the less hearty welcome which the Brethren 
received in that part of the country. Besides, as the Flemish soil 
was almost incessantly the scene of war, there was not much oppor- 
tunity for the establishment there of an association whose pursuit 
was peace. Houses were founded, however, in some towns. In 
1426, a Brother from Deventer organized a Brotherhood at Lwzk. 
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The members received the name of “ Brethren of the Pen.” Brethren 
from Deventer also founded a House at Ghent, which, in 1447, was 
changed into an Augustinian convent. The inmates of the House at 
Ghent called themselves the “ Brethren of the twelve Apostles.” The 
edifice which they occupied from 1429 to 1578, within one year a 
century and a half, was used, in the last-mentioned year when the 
Brotherhood ceased, as a lunatic asylum. In 1460 some Brethren 
from the Province of Over Yssel went by request to Brussels, and 
established a House in that city. The pope’s nuncio gave to this 
association the same privileges as those possessed by the Brethren 
in the North. Their first Superior was Philip van den Heetvelden. 
They were permitted to erect upon their chapel a spire provided with 
a bell. After the invention of the art of printing, they laid aside their 
pens and set upa press. The first volume that was issued from it 
was the Speculum Consctentiarum. The publication of this book pro- 
voked the anger of the ecclesiastics. The Brotherhood in Brussels 
ceased in 1588. Houses were established also at Grammont, Mechlen, 
Wynocksbergen, and Kameryk. 

The atmosphere of Germany, including Pomerania, seems to have 
been much more favorable to the planting and the culture of this 
Communistic tree than that of the Southern Netherlands. Beginning 
with the places where, the nearest to the Netherlands, Houses were 
established, we first of all mention Emmerik. The House there was 
founded by D. Van Wiel, who had been a scholar in Deventer. From 
the same city came also the three Superiors who succeeded him. At 
first the magistrates opposed the enterprise. Under Diderik Van ~ 
Wezel, the third Superior, the school, connected with the House, 
prospered greatly and acquired the name of “The Beehive.” The 
building, devoted to educational purposes, contained twenty-four 
cells foras many students. As the feeling of the government toward 
the House became more kindly, a second building was erected, in 
which there were accommodations for thirty-two young men. In 
1591 the Jesuits located in Emmerik. They did not interfere with 
the Brethren in providing rooms for indigent students; but ten years 
later, they arrogated to themselves the supervision over the studies 
of the most advanced scholars. The introduction of the Reforma- 
tion was still more hurtful to the school. Their church edifice was 
given to the Lutherans, but the association itself continued in ex- 
istence, for in 1697 the Superior, Herman Petri, appeared at De- 
venter with the request that he might be furnished with some of the 
bones of Gerard Groote and of Radewynsz to take with him to Em- 
merik. With the conquest of Europe by Napoleon, the House 

7 
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ceased. In an ordinance of November 14, 1811, the edifice that had 
been occupied by the Brethren was directed to be torn down. 

The Houses of the Brethren at Wese/, Munster, and Cologne, 
founded under the auspices of Hendrik Ahuys, were consolidated 
into one college by a bull of Pope Eugene IV., in 1439. The House 
of Munster dates back to 1400. Ahuys, a native of that city, having 
gone to Deventer to examine into the mode of life of the Brethren, 
returned after a year. Well pleased, he immediately gave up a beauti- 
ful country residence, with the revenues accruing from it, for the 
establishment of a Brotherhood. He directed that the building 
should be called “ Fons Saliens.” A bull of Pope Martin V., in 1425, 
permitted the Brethren to train five of their number, each year, for 
the Priest’s office. In 1431 the before-mentioned Pope Eugene IV. 
enlarged the residence. A number of the members of this House 
formed a Brotherhood at Cologne. When enough money had been 
earned by means of copying manuscripts, a church building was 
erected, and also a convent, which was dedicated to Saint Michael. 
After the death of Ahuys, the collegiate Houses framed a set of 
regulations, which applied to each member of the three Brotherhoods, 
no matter what his occupation might be—tailor, barber, baker, cook, 
gardener, butler, teacher, copyist, bookbinder, librarian, musician, or 
anything else. Among the instructors in the collegiate school was 
Gabriel Biel, who had a great reputation as a philosopher, and is said 
to have founded the University of Tubingen. He certainly was one 
of the professors of that subsequently famous school. The collegiate 
Brotherhood of Wesel, Munster, and Cologne appears to have been 
eminent for piety rather than learning. The Emperor Frederic III. 
declared that he would always select from that college his vicars and 
imperial chaplains, “ for the reason that the pleasant odor everywhere 
diffused by their piety and their pure morals had become known to 
the emperor.” 

The House at Rostock also owed its existence to the Brethren at 
Munster, three of whom settled there in 1462. The ecclesiastics, 
magistrates, and wealthy laymen of the place were united in their 
endeavors to encourage this association. Popes Paul II. and Sixtus 
IV. favored it. The Brethren there became celebrated for the beauty 
of their illuminated books, and for the interest they took in book- 
binding and bookselling. In 1476 they erected a printing-press. The 
first volume that was issued from it was the works of Lactantius. 
It bore the'title: “ Per fratres presbyteros et clericos domus viridis ortt 
ad St. Michaelem.” The introduction of the Reformation brought 
this institution to an end in 1563, when the building occupied by it 
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was changed into a Paedagogium Theologicum. Of the three colle- 
giate Houses of Munster, Cologne, and Wesel, the first succumbed 
before the Anabaptists; the second, taken by Pope Alexander VII. 
under his special protection in 1657, ceased in 1772; and the last con- 
tinued until the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The members of the Houses at Deventer and Zwol started a so- 
ciety at Kulm. One day when these Brethren were at home, eating 
a social meal together, “ad confirmandam antiquam caritatem,” they 
were joined by Balthasar Van Pruissen, of Kulm. He made an 
earnest appeal for help, and not in vain. The Superior, Albert Van 
Kalkar, sent Johannes Westerholt with two other Brethren, and 
money to the amount of a thousand ducats. Although many persons 
in Kulm, appreciating the good influence exerted by the Brethren 
on the cause of education, were disposed to give this delegation a 
hearty welcome, the opposition instituted by the ecclesiastics proved 
too severe. The House at Kulm yielded to it in 1539. 

A flourishing House had been established at Hi/desheim at a tery 
early period. Its prosperity, however, consisted mostly in respect to 
temporalities. The Brethren there were not much advanced in cult- 
ure, but they possessed a fine building surrounded by an excellent 
garden. In the middle of the 15th century, Hendrik Brinkman was 
the Superior. An amusing anecdote is related of him in connection 
with his presence as delegate at the Council of Basil. He was re- 
quired to perform Mass. As he had no acquaintance with the Latin 
language, a friend of his, to prevent the exposure of his ignorance, 
advised that, in case the presiding Cardinal addressed him in Latin, 
he would do well to reply by pronouncing successively the difficult 
names of a number of places situated in the vicinity of Hildesheim. 
The advice was followed, and the Cardinal, thinking his learned 
brother had answered him in Greek, of which he himself had no 
knowledge, did not prolong the conversation. Johannes Bussche 
sent some Brethren from Herfort for the purpose of stimulating the 
Brethren of Hildesheim in respect to literary matters. ‘Their efforts 
were not successful, they whom they undertook to teach preferring 
to devote themselves to the writing of Mass-books and to the manu- 
facture of choral vestments, but especially to the preparation of a 
kind of beer named cerevisa martialis, the secret of the composition _ 
of which they alone possessed. 

Other Houses in Germany were founded at Konigstein, Getsenheim, 
Butschbag, Marburg, and Herfort. The last named was an Institution 
of considerable importance. As Johannes Bussche, of Zwol, visited it 
already in 1440, it probably had been organized some time during the 
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first quarter of the fifteenth century. That eminent man expressed 
himself greatly pleased with the devout lives of the Brethren at Her- 
fort. When the reformation-ideas spread in that place, the citizens 
desired that the Brotherhood should be disbanded and their property 
applied to other purposes. They appealed to Luther and Melancthon. 
Under the petition that had been sent to the former for his support, 
he wrote with his own hand: “Ich, Martin Luther, bekenne mit 
dieser meiner hand, dasz ich nichts unchristliches in diesem biichlein 
finde. Wolte dasz die Kléster alle so ernstlich Gottes Wort wolten 
lehren und halten.” The magistrates tried in vain to change the 
mind of the great reformer. When Luther was reminded that he 
once had advocated the conversion of convents into schools, he 
replied: “My earlier writing should be understood as referring to 
rich monastic institutions to which the prominent ones of the earth 
gave considerable revenues, but by no means to the Brethren and the 
Sisters who, leading holy lives under one common rule, are accus- 
tomed to satisfy their wants at one common dish, earning their bread 
by the labor of their hands.” 

The species of communism, to an account of which these pages 
have been devoted, cannot be ignored by any one who would obtain 
a clear view of the nature of an influence which impressed itself 
with a peculiar force upon its own time, and effected, to no incon- 
siderable degree, the future, after itself had passed out of the sight 
and the thoughts of men. It was of inestimable value to the causes 
of piety and education. To the purity of the life and of the conver- 
sation of the Brethren the Romish ecclesiastics and the prominent 
Reformers united in contributing a very willing testimony. Pope 
Martin V. confirmed in 1419, by means of the bull which the persons 
whom it concerned called “ Bulla triumphalis,’ his approval of the 
House at Constance. In 1431 Pope Eugene IV. issued a Scriptum 
Privilegii, by which he placed the Houses at Munster, Utrecht, and 
Cologne under the protection of the priors in these respective places, 
“since the members were examples of a virtuous and a pious life, 
finding their support in common labor, and having been found free 
from superstition and error as well as exact in their obedience to the 
church.” Popes Calixtus III. and Pius II. expressed a similar favor- 
able opinion. As late as 1608, Pope Clement VIII. signified his ap- 
proval of them. We have seen what Melancthon thought and Luther 
wrote about them. Perfection does not pertain to anything among 
men, and it is possible that some of the Houses did not come up to 
the high standard that their founder had set before them; but in the 
main, the abodes of the Brethren were, in the cities where they were 
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established, as points of light gleaming brightly and hopefully in 
the dark night which, during the middle ages, brooded heavily upon 
the continent of Europe. How much the cause of letters also owes 
to the Brotherhood cannot be fully stated. It was very much that 
they awakened among the common people a love of knowledge; that 
they saved the indigent young men from inheriting the legacy of 
ignorance which their parents, but for the exertions of the Brethren, 
would inevitably have left them; that they facilitated the mode of 
imparting instruction by multiplying text-books ; that they freed, for 
the students of their time, the splendid languages of Greece and 
Rome from the barbarisms which had been fastened upon them; 
that they set up presses as soon as the art of printing had been dis- 
covered ; that they founded libraries and taught their pupils how to 
use them. All this was much, as it was much that they had the train- 
ing in their early youth of some of the greatest men of the world, 
and among them Thomas 4 Kempis and Erasmus, the latter a literary 
star of the first magnitude, whose rays have lost none of their bril- 
liancy though centuries have passed away since they first illumined 
the minds of men. How effective their piety was in the midst of a 
prevailing corruption of morals, and their culture in the midst of a 
general neglect of letters, in preparing the way for the Reformation 
and in restoring the Word of God to the position which it should 
ever occupy as the recognized rule of faith and practice, He alone 
knows who was pleased to employ the communism of the middle 
ages, within the sphere of religious life, as an important factor in the 
execution of his purposes of grace toward a fallen world, and allowed- 
it to pass into comparative oblivion when it had fulfilled its mission. 


MAURICE G. HANSEN, 





™. 
A NEW PRINCIPLE IN EDUCATION. 


ROFESSOR FELIX ADLER recently gave, in the Princeton 
Review, a glimpse of “A New Experiment in Education,’ 
in the application of the productive or “creative method” in the 
Workingman’s School and Free Kindergarten of New York. This 
movement is one of the indications of a new departure, of which, 
unless some of the signs of the times fail, the coming generation 
will hear much more than the present generation. The experiment 
referred to may be somewhat halting and only half-coherent, as was 
the case with the original Pestalozzian movement ; but the educational 
consciousness will doubtless clear up more and more until the “ crea- 
tive method,” in its full sense, finds its place, where it belongs, as the 
supreme thing in intellectual training. The aim of the present paper 
is to aid in the clearing up by presenting a new principle of educa- 
tion, which will not only justify the new departure of the “ creative 
method,” but which may also greatly widen and illumine the educa- 
tional horizon. It has long seemed plain to the writer that the edu- 
cation of the present age is sadly at fault both in its theory and in its 
practice, inasmuch as it fails to recognize and train the supreme intel- 
lectual faculty of construction. This is certainly a grave charge to 
bring against an age of progressive thought and a time-honored sys- 
tem, and, if brought, should be sustained by the soundest and best of 
reasons ; but the obligation both to make and sustain the charge, if 
it is seen to be true, is clearly imperative. The subject will be pre- 
sented in seeking successively the answers to three questions: First, 
Has the human intellect a constructive faculty, which is the supreme 
intellectual faculty? Secondly, If so, what are its nature and forms? 
Thirdly, What is the place given, and what the place which ought to 
be given, to this faculty, in a system of education which is to provide 
a complete intellectual culture? 
I. Has the human intellect a Constructive Faculty, which ts the 
supreme intellectual faculty ? 
A hasty and somewhat superficial inspection of the intellectual 
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furnishing of man will prepare the way for a scientific answer to this 
question. The governing idea of the intellect is knowledge ; as those 
of the sensibility and will are feeling and striving or endeavor. Psy- 
chologists are substantially agreed that there are three fundamental 
forms of intellectual activity in vowing: First, that exercised in the 
acquisition of simple knowledges; secondly, that exercised in the 
conservation of knowledges; thirdly, that exercised in the com- 
parison or elaboration of knowledges. The first of these activities 
is accounted for by an acquisitive or presentative, or cognitive, faculty, 
—including under it the powers of internal perception (consciousness), 
of external perception (sense), and concomitant perception (intuition 
in the strict sense); the second, by a representative, or conservattve, 
faculty,—including under it the powers of retention, reproduction, 
reimaging (imagination in the lower sense), and recognition; the 
third, by a faculty of relations, or a thought, or elaborative, or com- 
parative, faculty,—including the powers of conception, judgment, and 
reasoning. The claim here made is that the psychologists generally 
have failed to recognize and put into its right place a fourth form of 
intellectual activity—the highest and most important of all— its 
activity in gathering up, grouping, and compacting the results of all 
the other powers—the knowledges and thoughts—in systems. This 
fourth form of intellectual activity is that which is exercised in build- 
ing the Principias and Iliads, the Oration on the Crown and the loco- 
motive engine, and should be accounted for by a creative, or con- 
structive, faculty. 

But the question rises, Is not the general non-recognition of a con- 
structive faculty, in the old psychological systems, a substantial proof 
of its non-existence? This is a fair challenge, and must be met by 
something more than the simple inspection and analysis already pre- 
sented. The existence of such a power should not be admitted until 
it is established beyond question on the strictest scientific basis. 
What, then, has strict science .to say concerning the existence of a 
constructive faculty of intellect? Psychology deals with facts, and 
is therefore an inductive science. The inductive method requires, 
first, the exact observation of the facts in the case, in order that the 
investigator may know what they really are; secondly, the correct 
interpretation of the observed facts, embracing the apprehension of 
their precise meaning, their careful classification, and their rational — 
explanation by referring them to the forces or faculties that produce 
them. 

Applying the first of these principles, observation of the facts of 
intellectual activity makes it apparent that men do actually combine 
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the other products of intellectual action into systems more or less 
vast. The astronomer gathers up the vast array of facts observed 
and conserved concerning celestial objects, and the relations, laws, 
and forces reached by comparison or elaboration in thought, and 
groups and binds them all together into one connected whole, in 
making a presentation of the solar system, star system, or universe 
system, as his purpose may require. Along a particular line of mental 
effort Newton produces by this process his Przxczpza ; along a similar 
line La Place his Mecanique Celeste; along other lines Thomas 
Aquinas his Summa Theologiae, Gibbon his Decline and Fall of Rome, 
Herbert Spencer his First Principles. 1n another sphere the poet 
gathers up an array of sounds, images, facts, principles, and charac- 
ters, and binds them all together into one connected whole, in making 
poems, didactic, lyric, dramatic, or epic, as his aim may require. 
Along one line Shakespeare produces ¥ulius Cesar, along another 
Milton Paradise Lost, along a third Tennyson /az Memoriam. In a 
different sphere the inventor gathers an array of scientific facts, prin- 
ciples, and forces, and puts them all deftly together into one con- 
nected whole, for the production of some system or the accomplish- 
ment of some practical object that he has in view. The result may 
be a machine, or an ideal of character, or a plan of life, or a sermon, or 
an oration, as the aim may require. Working on one line Stephenson 
produces a /ocomotive, Ericsson a monitor ; along another line, Glad- 
stone a zational policy, Wolsely an Egyptian campaign. Correspond- 
ing to all this activity of the great minds, there is a like activity in 
which common minds engage according to the measure of their power. 
The lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the business man, the 
artisan, must all marshal their forces and plan their enterprises with 
consummate skill in order to attain to the highest success in their 
various forms of effort. Moreover, it is true that there is found, 
even in men not capable of constructing great systems of thought, 
an appreciation of such systems as produced by others, a delight in 
studying and grasping poems and paintings, scientific and philosophic 
systems, inventions and ideals. 

Here is manifestly a great world of facts,—everybody above the 
idiot all the way upto the man of consummate genius engaged in the 
work of construction, in greater or less measure, or of interpreting and 
rejoicing in the constructions of others. There is no escaping the 
existence of the facts. What do they mean? What according to the 
inductive method is their rational explanation? Do they require a 
special constructive force or faculty of intellect to account for them? 
Undoubtedly the scientific method requires the admission of such 
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a faculty on the same principle on which the facts of gravitation re- 
quire a force of gravity. Possibly the efforts of the psychologists to 
deal with these facts, so far as they have observed them, will help to 
make the scientific conclusion in favor of a constructive faculty the 
more inevitable. 

Sir William Hamilton* calls attention to the fact that “ philoso- 
phers have divided the Imagination into two,—what they call the 
Reproductive and the Productive The Reproductive Imagi- 
nation (or Conception, in the abusive language of the Scottish philoso- 
phers), is not a simple faculty,” and can exhibit no good title to an 
independent existence. ‘ Nor can the Productive Imagination estab- 
lish a better claim to the distinction of a separate faculty than the 
Reproductive. The Productive or Creative Imagination is that which 
is usually signified by the term Jmagination or Fancy, in ordinary 
language.” He proceeds to assert, that “it is admitted on all hands 
that Imagination creates nothing, that is, produces nothing new.” It 
is simply the representative f/us the comparative process; and the 
terms “creation” and “production” are, therefore, “only abusively 
applied to denote the operations of Fancy in the new arrangement it 
makes of old objects furnished to it by the senses.” That Hamilton’s 
complex faculty does not and cannot rationally explain the facts of 
construction, already presented, must be manifest to any one who 
analyzes the constructive process and lays hold of its essential ele- 
ment,—the grouping and organic combining of many things into 
one whole or system. His system has no place for the real creative 
or constructive faculty which he is compelled to admit that ‘phi- 
losophers recognize. What he especially fails to explain is “ the new 
arrangement” of old objects, which he attributes to the utterly in- 
adequate power of “Fancy.” The “new arrangement” manifestly 
involves the very highest rational activity, which is not to be ac- 
counted for by the action of a faculty which confessedly involves only 
the lower forms of such activity. 

President Porter, who, among psychologists, takes what is perhaps 
the most systematic and satisfactory view of what Hamilton calls the 
Productive Imagination, treats of construction or creative work un- 
der “ imagination” as a phase of the “representative power.”* His 
view is substantially that of Hamilton. ‘ He says (p. 361): 


‘The imaging power, as such, is limited to the representation of the objects of actual - 
experience, as wholes and as parts. The rational and emotional natures are absolutely 
essential to its existence and its exercise. There is properly no creative imagination in 
which the reason and the feelings are not conspicuous, and in which rational and emo- 





* Metaphysics, pp. 451-2- , * Human Intellect, pp. 358-376. 
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tional relations are not recognized and controlling. Its creative function is rendered 
possible dy the union of the thinking power with the imaging power; the joint action of 
both resulting in these ideal products which address the intellectual and emotional 
nature.” 

The principal forms of imagination treated, by President Porter, 
under the representative power, are the poetic, philosophic, ethical, 
and religious. In all these forms the rational activity, z.¢., the work 
of the “thinking power,” is so much more important and prominent 
than that of the imaging power, that the criti€al question inevitably 
emerges: Why not treat them under the “thought faculty”? The 
reason appears when it is understood that, according to the psycho- 
logical system adopted, the thought faculty operates only as concep- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning, and that no one of these, nor all of 
them combined, can furnish a rational explanation of the unique facts 
of construction. In short, after these imaging and thought powers 
are used to the utmost in accounting for the facts of creative work 
there is an unexplained restduum of the highest rational activity—in 
grouping, molding, and fusing facts and truths into system—vastly 
greater and more important than all that has been accounted for, and 
which must be scientifically explained by an adequate power of con- 
struction. The unquestionable existence of this restduum leads Presi- 
dent Porter to add to the elements, which by the analysis belong to 
the thought sp a chapter, of two pages in hength, on “Scientific 
Arrangement,” or “ System.” * 

Professor Peale Bain has furnished, perhaps, the fullest and 
most distinct recognition of the existence of the facts, the process, 
and the faculty of construction; although, as will subsequently 
appear, his view is too restricted and his philosophy of the faculty 
entirely inadequate. He opens his chapter on “Constructive Asso- 
ciation ”’+ with the following thesis: ‘“ By means of Association, the 
mind has the power to form ew combinations, or aggregates, different 
from any that have been presented to it in the course of experience.” 
He introduces his explanation of it as follows: 


‘* Throughout the whole of the preceding exposition, we have had in view the literal 
resuscitation, revival, or reinstatement of former actions, images, emotions, and trains 
of thought. No special reference has been made to the operations known by such 
names as Imagination, Creation, Constructiveness, Origination ; through which we are 
supposed to put together new forms, or to construct images, conceptions, pictures, and 
modes of working, such as we have never before had any experience of. Yet the genius 
of the Painter, the Poet, the Musician, and the Inventor in the arts and sciences, evi- 
dently implies a process of this nature.” 


The principal forms of this power Professor Bain sets forth under 
“ Constructiveness in Science,” “ Practical Constructions,” and “ Fine- 


* Human Intellect, pp. 494-6. + The Senses and the Intellect, p. 570. 
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Art Constructions,” or “Imagination.” Professor Bain places the 
power of constructiveness at the summit of the powers of intellect, 
giving it its distinct place as the only proper and adequate rational 
explanation of admitted facts. That he is right follows from the fact 
that his conclusion is reached by the strictly scientific method. His 
view is practically confirmed by the experience of the other psychol- 
ogists in dealing with the phenomena of construction. 

Il. What ts the nature and what are the special forms of the Con- 
structive Power ? 

The preceding investigation has prepared for a distinct considera- 
tion and statement of the nature and forms of the intellectual power, 
the reasons for the recognition of whose existence have been partial- 
ly presented. Its nature may be brought out and its general definition 
arrived at by a brief inspection and statement of the elements which 
enter into the correct conception of the work of construction. The 
constructive process embraces, firs¢, an intelligent grouping of facts 
and truths. The ancients inclined to look upon creative work as too 
much the result of a sort of divine madness. The Greek sometimes 
brought the affatus of the poet and the prophet and the ravings of 
the madman together, as if of common origin. The modern tendency 
has been to put all the higher work of construction under the imaging 
power, or the reproductive imagination, and thus to connect it very 
closely with the phantasies of opium-eating, of intoxication, or of 
semi-lunacy. The very mention of genius makes the average man 
think of the vagaries of Poe and DeQuincey and Chatterton and By- 
ron and Shelley. The common mind would make creative work blind 
work, imagination in the lower sense. But the power, if it is to be 
judged scientifically by its products, must be, in all its forms, in- 
telligent and rational, and not unintelligent and irrational—in 
short, it must be the highest possible power of the intelligence, 
requiring an acuteness and a comprehensiveness of vision quite 
beyond the range of all ordinary forms of thought. The con- 
structive process involves, secondly, as its most important element, 
the organization of the materials of fact and truth, intelligently 
grouped together, into systems according to definite laws. This is 
not mere composition, however intelligent, but combination into an 
organic whole of thought. In poetry this is the work of the esem- 
plastic power, of Coleridge, by which the soul fuses the mass of beau- ~ 
tiful material into the organized and complete art product. It is not 
a mere chance array of facts and truths; there is a definite law which 
governs in the construction of every such system. The organizing 
law of scientific system renders it impossible that there should be 
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more than one correct system from one point of view. So art criti- 
cism assumes a law of procedure in accordance with which every gen- 
uine production of art must be fashioned. Hence emerges the general 
definition, as follows: 

The Constructive Power is that faculty of the intellect by which 
man gathers up his knowledges, gained by the lower intellectual pow- 
ers, and groups and organizes them, according to definite laws, into 
systems constituting his highest thoughts. 

The three fundamental phases of idea,—the true, beautiful, and 
good, recognized from the days of Plato,—give the forms and laws of 
the constructive faculty. Man intellectual interprets the universe 
and constructs and interprets systems from these three points of 
view. Confining attention to his own creations, he may fashion sys- 
tems of truth, or scientific systems ; systems of the beautiful, or zs- 
thetic, or artistic systems ; and systems of the good, or practical sys- 
tems. These three forms of construction require three corresponding 
forms of the power,—the powers of scientific, artistic, and practical 
construction. ‘These powers must be briefly considered, and the point 
of view, conditions and method of procedure stated, before the third 
question (proposed at the outset) can be answered. 

Scientific Construction may be defined as that power of the con- 
structive faculty by which the soul groups and organizes its knowl- 
edges, whether of objects or relations, as truth, in systems according 
to the law of the true. It is also the power by which man interprets 
truth as embodied in scientific systems. 

Truth furnishes at once the point of view, condition, and laws of 
procedure, in scientific construction. Truth involves the utterance 
or embodiment of some knowledge or thought.. It consists in the 
correspondence of this utterance or embodiment with the reality 
which it expresses. A statement—whether of a fact, conception, 
judgment, or conclusion—is true when it corresponds with the real- 
ity, or with the facts and relations in the case. 

This correspondence with reality gives the point of view of the sci- 
entist in gathering his materials for scientific system. In his investi- 
gation of any object or sphere of knowledge he must strive to ascer- 
tain precisely what the truth concerning that object or sphere is, in 
its whole and in all its essential parts or attributes. In studying the 
rainbow, for example, the aim should be to ascertain all the scientific 
facts involved, and all the natural forces and laws employed in its 
production, and thus to reach all the essential elements. In embody 
ing the results of his investigation he must make his statements cor 
respond exactly with the ascertained facts of the nature and make-up 
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of the object or sphere investigated. Beauty as such, and practical 
aim as such, are not to be taken account of in the scientific search for 
bare truth. 

Success in the work of scientific construction will depend upon cer- 
tain manifest conditions. These may be substantially summed up as 
embracing the following points: complete familiarity, through the 
lower powers of intellect, with all the region of truth which is to be 
organized into system ; thorough command of the logical principles 
of scientific system ; and a faculty of construction already developed 
and trained by intelligent and abundant exercise. Without the first 
of these conditions the materials will be wanting; without the second, 
the instruments with which to shape the materials; and without the 
third, the power by which the work must be done. 

When the right point of view has been taken and the conditions of 
successiul construction complied with, the essential process of scien- 
tific construction is prepared for. Its nature,—as the process of 
grouping and organizing the various truths of fact and relation, in 
any given sphere, into a synthetic whole which shall give complete 
expression to the reality,—decides its laws of procedure,—which, for 
convenience, may be named, the laws of logical unity or totality, of 
logical consistency, of logical truthfulness. The law of /ogical unity 
or totality is first, because at the basis. It requires the constructor 
to seek a principle which will bring the truths to be systematized into 
unity under one sphere or whole. Various points of view may be 
made use of in systematizing any region of truth. The sphere may 
thus be enlarged or diminished. For example, the astronomer may 
aim to present the astronomy of the solar system or of the universe ; 
he may give his work a mathematical or a descriptive form ; he may 
present the solar system and universe as they are, or treat them his- 
torically, giving the stages in their development. But whatever the 
point of view, there must be one unifying thought (for convenience 
let it be called in all intellectual construction ¢he organic idea), which 
brings and binds together the otherwise disconnected and unorganized 
mass. Any system which either adds to or subtracts from this total 
is so far unscientific. Within this totality, resulting from compliance 
with the first law, is found the sphere of operation of the second, the 
law of logical consistency. It requires that all the parts or truths 
should be properly joined and articulated under the one whole. Ob- ° 
viously, any science, ¢. g., zoology, may be rendered false by any de- 
parture from the facts or laws of succession ; or from the relations of 
co-ordination, subordination, etc., brought out by logical and scientific 
division ; or from the relations of reason and consequent, as involved 
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in induction and deduction. Any departure from this law renders a 
so-called system unscientific. The crucial test of scientific system is 
found in the ¢hird law, that of logical truthfulness. It requires that 
the constructed system be tried by strict comparison with the reality. 
Any want of conformity to the sphere of reality professedly repre- 
sented renders a system so far unscientific. Imaginary schemes— 
such as the scheme of organized being unfolded by Haeckel in his 
History of Natural Evolution—have no proper claim to the name of 
scientific. They may be good imagination, brilliant fiction, but they 
are not scientific systems, because not true to reality. 

“Esthetic or Artistic Construction may be defined as that power of 
the constructive faculty by which the soul groups or organizes its 
knowledges, as beautiful, in systems, according to the law of the 
beautiful. It is also the power by which man interprets and appre- 
ciates beauty as embodied in zsthetic systems. 

The point of view, conditions, and laws of procedure in artistic con- 
struction are determined by dcauty. The beautiful may take the form 
of the pretty, beauty proper, or sublimity; but, in whatever form it 
appears, there may be recognized the presence of active spirit ; of 
power fashioning diverse elements into unity; and of truthfulness, or 
the concurrence of this spiritual power, in the method of its action 
in the use of symbols of thought, with the methods of nature. 

The scientist fixes his eye on truth only; the artist on beauty 
only. The conditions of success in art constructiveness require bare 
statement in order to admission. A frst and fundamental one is the 
power of appreciating the beautiful as it appears in God’s works and 
man’s works, and the tendency to look at things from that point of 
view. This power is known as the @sthetic faculty or taste. Its germ 
is common to all men; in the artist, poet, painter, etc., it must be 
developed. The scientist may apprehend all the scientific truths and 
none of the beauties of the rainbow; the artist may attend to its 
beauties, but see none of its scientific truth. The former could never 
become the true painter, nor the latter the true scientist. There must 
be, moreover, as a second condition, familiarity with a mass of beauti- 
ful fact and truth out of which to fashion new constructions. There 
must be, as Professor Bain says: 


‘*A keen sensibility and adhesiveness for the element or the material that the artist 
works in. The musician's ear must be sensitive to sounds and successions of sound, 
by which circumstance he is able to acquire a large stock of melodies. The sculptor 
must have a keen sense of contour and form; the painter, of form and colour ; the 
actor, of dramatic movements ; the poet, of language and the usual subjects of poetry.” 


This is as important to artistic construction as is the knowledge of 
scientific fact and truth to the systems of science. A third and in- 
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dispensable condition is special acquaintance with the symbols or 
sensuous forms in which the constructions of the artistic faculty are 
to be embodied,—marble, colors, musical sounds, Janguage, etc.,— 
and facility in shaping and making use of them as the vehicles of 
beautiful thought. The fourth and crowning condition is the proper 
development of the artist’s power by exercise in construction. Art 
constructiveness of the highest order in sculpture, painting, poetry, 
or any art whatever, presupposes either an extraordinary native 
endowment known as genius; or the diligent cultivation of more 
ordinary gifts; or oftener, perhaps, both the gift and the proper im- 
provement of it. It is surprising to see how all these conditions 
were met in the case of men of such transcendent achievement as 
Dante and Shakespeare and Milton. 

The nature of art construction,—as the process of bringing to- 
gether, unifying, and organizing diverse beauties into a synthetic 
whole or system of beauty under some one great idea, and which 
shall hold the mirror up to nature,—decides its laws of procedure, 
which, for convenience, may be named the laws of organizing artistic 
idea, of artistic composition or combination, and of artistic truthful- 
ness. The law of organizing artistic idea, or of organic tdea in art, 
requires that in every genuine perfected art-production there shall be 
one governing beautiful idea which shall comprehend all the other 
beautiful ideas, and by which the whole art product shall be fashioned 
as truly and completely as the oak is shaped by the acorn. This is 
the central life and soul of all high art. So far as the artist neglects 
it, his work is a failure. If his organic idea is selected from a low 
plane, his work sinks to its level. Scarcely less important is the law 
of artistic (or imaginative) composition. Mere composition, of however 
high order, will not meet the demands of art; that belongs rather to 
science, and follows the logical rather than the esthetic order. 
Doubtless mere composition prepares the way for imaginative com- 
position, and is in most cases an indispensable pfterequisite to it; 
but the lower gives place as the mind gradually grows into the higher, 
whose working John Ruskin so wonderfully describes, when he 
writes : * 


‘But a powerfully imaginative mind seizes and combines at the same instant, not 
only two, but all the important ideas of its poem or picture, and while it works with 
any one of them, it is at the same instant working with and modifying all in their rela- 
tions to it, never losing sight of their bearings on each other; as the motion of a 
snake’s body goes through all parts at once, and its volition acts in the same instant in 
coils that go contrary ways. This faculty is indeed something that looks as if man 
were made after the image of God. It is inconceivable, admirable, altogether divine ; 


* Modern Painter's, vol. ii., p. 149. 
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and yet wonderful as it may seem, it is palpably evident that no less an operation is 
necessary for the production of any great work, for, by the definition of unity of mem- 
bership, (the essential characteristic of greatness,) not only certain couples or groups 
of parts, but a// the parts of a noble work must be separately imperfect ; each must 
imply, and ask for all the rest, and the glory of every one of them must consist in its 
relation to the rest, neither while so much as one is wanting can any be right. And it 
is evidently impossible to conceive in each separate feature, a certain want or wrong- 
ness which can only be corrected by the other features of te picture, (not by one or 
two merely, but by all,) unless together with the want, we conceive also of what is 
wanted, that is of all the rest of the work or picture.” 


The law of artistic truthfulness needs the bare statement with a 
single caution. It requires, not imitation of the actual forms and 
facts of nature, but fidelity to the natural forms and symbols; so 
that artificial or conventional art is so far not genuine art. 

Practical Construction may be defined as that power of the con- 
structive faculty by which the soul groups and organizes its knowl- 
edges, as good, in systems according to the law of the good. It is 
likewise the power by which man interprets and appreciates the good 
as embodied in practical systems. 

The good gives shape to all practical construction. The good, so 
far as man is directly concerned, is whatever meets some practical 
need, or appetency, of man’s nature. It may take the form of the 
pleasurable, the advantageous, or the moral. Practical constructive- 
ness views all its material, whether of knowledges or forces, in its re- 
lation to some form of the good, or as means to some beneficent, 
wise, or righteous end centering in the experience of sentient, ra- 
tional or moral beings. 

The conditions of success in practical construction do not vary 
greatly from those of success in scientific and artistic system. There 
must be at the basis the appreciation of the practical aspects of things 
and the habitual tendency to regard things from the point of view of 
means and end. This capacity, which among men of affairs passes 
for common-sense, will result in familiarity with a mass of practical 
fact and truth as fit material out of which to fashion new construc- 
tions. For the proper use of this there must be a large development 
of the constructive power. Inventions and the shaping of practical 
ideals and plans, when they reach the highest order, require both the 
gift of practical genius and its development by exercise. There must 
be added to these an intense activity in the exercise of this power, 
when the outcome of production is to be exalted or extensive. Pro- 
fessor Bain has well said,* that with originality, in all departments, 
there is connected 


* ‘The Senses and the Intellect,” pp. 595-6. 
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‘an active turn, or a profuseness of energy, put forth in trials of all kinds on the chance 
of making happy hits The energy that prompts to endless attempts was found 
in a surprising degree in Kepler... . . Intense application,—‘ days of watching, nights 
of waking,’—went with ancient discoveries as well as with modern. In the historical 
instances, we know as much. The mental absorption of Archimedes is a proverb.” 


The nature of practical construction,—as the process of grouping 
and organizing diverse truths and forces, as good, or means to some 
end, into a system, according to the law of the good or of adaptation, 
—determines its laws of procedure,—which may be stated as the laws 
of practical aim, of practical adaptation, and of practical unity. It 
would be interesting to traverse the regions of inventions for the prac- 
tical ends of life, the departments of administrative capacity in every 
class of affairs, and every kind of business, in order to show the mold- 
ing presence of these laws, but the barest statement of them must 
suffice. These laws furnish the directions to the practical worker,— 
that of practical aim, the direction to fix upon and define clearly in 
the mind the end to be attained ; that of practical adaptation, to see 
that the suitable means are provided for attaining the proposed end ; 
the law of practical unity, to see that the means are properly marshalled 
and correlated so as best to secure the end in view. Success in prac- 
tical life depends chiefly upon the possession of this power in proper 
development ; so that the greatest scientist or artist may be an utter 
failure, as a man of affairs without it. 

Ill. What ts the relation of the training of this Constructive Faculty 
to complete Intellectual Culture ? 

If what has thus far been presented is well grounded, it clearly fol- 
lows that the constructive or creative method should not only be rec- 
ognized in the training of our lower schools—as Professor Adler claims 
—but that it should be accorded the supreme intellectual place in all 
our educational systems. Professor Adler exhibits its introduction— 
in a more or less tentative form—into “the Workingman’s School 
and Free Kindergarten.” This places it at the foundation, and is so 
far a movement in the right direction; but it has its higher spiritual 
form, in which, in all the training of youth and dawning manhood and 
womanhood, it becomes essential to the progress and completion of 
the best intellectual development. Is this supreme faculty, like the 
subordinate ones, susceptible of being trained? If so, can its train- 
ing be given a distinct and definite place in the general system of © 
training? And, if so, how shall it be given its proper place? 

The objection is met at the threshold that the constructive or 
creative power cannot be trained. It is a gift of nature to the favored 
few. It comes out into full power and accomplishes its tasks without 
training or in spite of training, as by a divine impulse. It is the,old 

8 
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objection which, in a lower form, Macaulay urged against logical and 
rhetorical training in forming the orator and literary man. It is the 
old classical notion that the poet is dorn, not made. Perhaps of all 
writers Ruskin presents it most effectively when he distinguishes be- 
tween “ composition, the work of the ‘fancy,’ and the true ‘imagina- 
tion associative,’ the grandest mechanical power that the human in- 
telligence possesses.” * “This operation of mind,” he writes, “so far 
as I can see, is absolutely inexplicable.” Of composition and imagi- 
nation in contrast, he affirms: “ All this (except the gift of fancy) may 
be taught, all this is easily comprehended and analyzed; but imagi- 
nation is neither to be taught, nor by any efforts to be attained, nor 
by any acuteness of discernment dissected or analyzed.” To which 
it may be replied, f#vs¢, that the main assumptions of Ruskin are not 
strictly true, since he has himself given sufficient dissection and 
analysis of imagination for all practical purposes, and since the ex- 
perience of multitudes of the men of the highest genius, from Aristotle, 
“Eschylus, and Demosthenes to Bacon, Milton, and Gladstone, shows 
the marvellous power of intelligent training and exercise in its unfold- 
ing; and, secondly, if the assumptions of Ruskin be true, the work of 
composition is still the appropriate preparation for the higher work 
and brings out the higher power where it exists, so that training in 
that is, therefore, practically the development of the higher power. 
The sum of the matter is, that there are, no doubt, special endow- 
ments bestowed upon individuals, so that it would be arrant folly to 
assume that all men are born, not only free, but equal in all their 
powers, especially the creative ; while at the same time it holds that 
all have, in some measure, the apprehension and appreciation of 
things true, beautiful, and good, and of these in system. If the germ 
is to be developed in any case it must be dealt with in accordance 
with the universal law of exercise. That law is, that the development 
of any intelligent power—whether highest or lowest—depends on its 
exercise; while its best development depends upon its intelligent, 
systematic, and abundant exercise. 

Nor is there any valid ground for the common view that the ages 
of genius, the creative ages, have, as it were, dropped right down out 
of heaven, and have, therefore, had no firm rooting in this world. 
They have rather been rooted in human nature and the circumstances 
of the age, and have sprung up, under the always presiding and con- 
trolling Providence, by the direct exercise and development of what 
belongs to human nature. This will appear from a glance at the cre- 


* ** Modern Painters,” vol, ii., pp. 146-8. 
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ative ages in modern English history. The sixteenth century was an 
age of surpassing poetic genius, because it had the grandest possible 
training in artistic construction. The printing-press had thrown the 
supreme thought, the best literature, of all the world—the Early En- 
glish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Teutonic—into the English 
mind, and the entire intellectual power of the age was called perforce 
to the task of apprehending, grasping, and putting it all into available 
form. England became the artistic workshop of the world, with two 
hundred poets working away as for life, and produced libraries of 
poetry, and poetry so called, of every conceivable form and quality, 
from the Faery Queen of Spenser and the Tragedies of Shakespeare 
to the Polyolbion of Drayton. From the opening of the seventeenth 
century onward was an age of scientific construction in England. 
The printing-press had thrown into the mind of the intelligent masses 
the vast stores of scientific fact and truth which literary explorers 
had brought back from the libraries of the centuries, voyagers by 
ship from all the nations of the earth, and investigators by telescope 
from the wide reaches of the universe, and the age groaned under the 
long, slow intellectual effort to apprehend these treasures and grasp 
and explain and systematize and make them available for mankind. 
It was an age to call forth Bacon, Newton, and Boyle and all the 
giants greater and less, for England was one grand scientific work- 
shop. From the closing half of the last century the age has been 
one of practical construction. In settling, civilizing, governing, mold- 
ing, developing, and bringing together into unity one-fourth or one- 
third of the habitable globe with its inhabitants, tasks, as vast in their 
variety and compass as those thrown upon English minds by the in- 
herited literary and scientific stores in previous centuries, have fallen 
to the hands of the English-speaking peoples. The English lands 
have been the inventive workshop of the world, out of which, by the 
mighty hosts of inventors and practical men, great and small, have 
come all the wonders of modern intercourse and of this modern ma- 
terial civilization. It would appear, from this rapid generalization, 
that the creative genius of the English race has not come down by 
special miracle out of heaven, but has been developed, by the largest 
possible and most varied exercise, out of the constructive germ in 
the Englishman, and that the form it has taken on has been deter- . 
mined by the special kind of constructive task to which the centuries 
have summoned it. 

It goes without saying, that there has been no general aim, in mod- 
ern education, to develop the constructive power in any of its forms. 
The existence of the faculty has not been distinctly recognized, and 
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how should it find a place in the systems of education? As a conse- 
quence the power has been called forth only by providential impulses, 
coming fitfully (to all human appearance), now in one form and now 
in another, and leaving each of the different periods with an incom- 
plete arid one-sided development. In this omission of an essential 
element may perhaps be found one reason for the unpractical results 
of the educational work, especially in the colleges and higher schools, 
of which business men complain. They object that it does not give 
men the power to see things in their connection and system and to 
grasp and handle things and forces as means in compassing industrial, 
intellectual, or moral ends. In the estimation of many broad-minded 
men it is a standing disgrace to our higher schools, that they turn out 
men practically helpless and unfit for accomplishment and production 
along any of the lines of effort, scientific, artistic, and practical. 

These thoughts may have served to lay bare the great defect in 
present educational methods, which needs to be remedied if men are 
to be trained for the highest intellectual work. Manifestly the only 
common-sense way of remedying the defect is by incorporating a 
training in the “creative method” in all the work of our higher 
schools. Adequate provision ought assuredly to be made for the de 
velopment of the supreme intellectual faculty in all its three forms. 
That there is no insuperable obstacle in the way of this is evident 
from the fact, already presented, that each of thése powers has its 
definite laws. The main hindrances will probably be found in the 
general prejudice in favor of the traditional method ; in the multi- 
tude of subjects crammed into the school curriculum; and in the 
narrowness or incapacity of many of those set to do the work of edu- 
cation. 

It remains to be shown briefly how the power of construction may 
be trained, along with the work already done for the lower powers, 
so as to render the training of the latter more effective rather than 
less so,—nay, rather, so that the higher training may be seen to be 
absolutely essential to the best results with the lower. 

The method which applies alike to all the forms of constructive- 
ness embraces two things,—the acquisition of the laws governing the 
power, and the exercise of the power according to these laws. It is 
the method already more or less fully adopted and carried out by the 
educators who make their mark upon the men who pass under their 
hand. 

It will require no change in the essentials of tle collegiate or pro- 
fessional curriculum, to provide for the requisite training in Scientific 
Constructiveness. There will need to be given to the youth, earlier 
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in the course of study, a better hold on logic. Especially will the 
principles of scientific system inductive and deductive—the logic of 
scientific construction—need to be grasped in definite and complete 
form, if the student’s productive work is to be made intelligent and 
he!pful in the highest degree. When once furnished with the requi- 
site knowledge of the nature and laws of the work to be done, there 
are evidently two distinct processes by which the mind so furnished 
may be trained to do it: first, by studying and grasping all the sci- 
ences of the course as systems, criticising and testing them by the 
known laws of construction ; secondly, by frequently engaging in the 
work of original construction from the scientific point of view. 

The importance of the mastery of the logical principles of thought 
in general, and of system in particular, at the earliest possible stage 
in the course of education, can scarcely be too strongly emphasized. 
Until such mastery the pursuit of science must be more or less unin- 
telligent, and must accordingly involve much ‘of ill-directed and 
wasted effort, much of positive stultification, as well as the failure to 
reach any of the higher scientific elements of knowledge. For the 
fact that the study of the principles of even the lower logic in the 
higher schools has heretofore been of the most hasty, superficial, and 
slip-shod character, appeal may be made to those who have passed 
through these schools. The fact that the higher logic of scientific 
system is nowhere presented in the schools, may be substantiated in 
the same way. The grave bearing of these facts will appear and will 
emphasize the call for reform and progress, when it is considered 
that, in the course of a so-called liberal education, systems of science 
and philosophy innumerable, false and true, appeal to the immature 
mind, in its condition of intellectual helplessness, for acceptance. In 
such cases what is to determine which system shall be accepted and 
which rejected? Why McCosh rather than Spencer? Why Agassiz 
or Clerk Maxwell rather than Darwin or Haeckel? Evidently the 
decision must largely depend upon the notoriety of the system-maker 
or monger, the shibboleth of some party, the atmosphere in which 
the determination is made, or, perhaps oftenest of all, the desire of 
the average young man to gain a reputation for brilliancy by being 
thought sceptical or for piety by being thought orthodox. In any 
case, whether for orthodoxy or heterodoxy, it is equally blind and un- 
intelligent. That these things ought not to be is little less than axi- 
omatic, and, if they are not to continue to be, this one study of 
supreme importance must be added to the ordinary course. 

With the proper logical furnishing the process of studying and 
grasping the sciences in system, rather than piecemeal, will become 
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comparatively easy to the average student and delightful to all youth 
of generous parts. The fragmentary method scarcely needs illustra- 
tion, for it runs all through the classes and all through the courses 
academical and professional. In the grammar of the classics, the 
teacher: by this method deals with single empirical rules, without ever 
tracing them to the principles or laws of thought which explain them, 
and without at all showing how all the principles of etymology are 
unfolded from the elements of the word as the expression of concep- 
tions and relations, or how all the principles of syntax are unfolded 
from the elements and combinations of the sentence as the embodi- 
ment of judgments. It is purely mechanical, depending upon the 
mechanical memory, requiring neither intellectual grasp nor insight, 
and stupefying rather than brightening the ordinary intellect, being 
in fact irredeemably bad in itself and in its results. History, Geom- 
etry, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Psychology, Ethics, may all be 
studied in the same way and with like outcome; so that the power 
may be gained to answer many questions concerning the facts of 
these sciences, without any real and comprehensive knowledge of any 
one of the subjects. . Quite in contrast with this must be that crea- 
tive method which is to develop scientific constructiveness in the 
youthful mind. It must train the student to grasp the fundamental 
principle of Latin or Greek syntax and unfold the grammatical system 
from it; to lay hold of the ideas and forces in history and see how 
the historic movement comes out of them; to seize upon. the germs 
of psychology and develop the science of the soul out of them. It 
must insist upon the knowledge of Geometry, rather than of single 
propositions ; the appreciation of Plato, and not merely of Greek 
words or sentences used by him; the comprehension of ethics as 
the science of the life of duty, over and above bits and shreds of duty 
and moral principle. It must work its way through the systems, and 
in so doing criticise and test them. In short, the method must be . 
made rational rather than mechanical, appealing to the philosophical 
memory, calling for intellectual acuteness and comprehensiveness, 
brightening and elevating intellect by every effort made, in order that 
it may be good both in itself and in its results. 

But training in scientific constructiveness would be incomplete 
without the addition of constant exercise in original construction from 
the scientific point of view. To the process of following out the 
mathematical reasoning of the text-book must be added the original 
demonstration; to that of interpreting the classical essay, the pro- 
duction of essay, dissertation, and oration; to the work of fixing 
scientific systems in the soul, the giving out of truth in such system 
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from the soul, To the lecture method, which pours truth in system 
into the passive mind, and the reproductive method, which makes the 
mind give up in systematic form its treasure gained in that form, 
must be conjoined the productive method, which forces the intensely 
active mind to the task of fashioning truth for itself into independent 
systems. Beginning with this creative method, in its semi-mechanical 
form, down at the bottom, as Professor Adler proposes, the best results 
are to be reached by carrying on constructive work systematically, 
with increasing frequency and power, all the way to the end of the 
professional training. By adding this training to the grasp of the 
logic of scientific construction, and to studying all the sciences of the 
course as systems, educators may give to young men the power of 
apprehending and handling truth’ in its connections and relations, 
and of deciding between the true and false systems which appeal to 
them for acceptance, and may remove from the schools the reproach, 
coming from practical men, that they land the average student in in- 
tellectual incertitude and helplessness, if not in positive disbelief of 
the great essential verities. 

Training in Art Constructiveness may likewise be provided for in 
the educational courses without any radical change in essentials. The 
modification will need to be chiefly of method. The logic of artistic 
construction will require to be laid hold of, the study of art produc- 
tions as systems to be pursued, and original constructive art work to 
be done. 

It is a significant fact that, in most of the higher institutions, the 
study of the principles of art is ignored. Esthetics, so far as the 
general mind is concerned, is yet in a well-nigh chaotic condition. 
The science is yet to be put into shape, and then to be put into the 
mind of the student, before his dealing with the beautiful, in nature 
or in art products, can be truly intelligent. When the young man can 
be made to grasp the significance and relations of the organic idea; of 
the system unfolding from the essential elements of beauty,—expres- 
sion or idea, spiritual power fashioning diverse elements into unity, 
and truthfulness to nature in method and symbol,—his judgment of 
poems and painting will begin to become luminous and truly artistic. 

The study of works of art—especially literary productions—as ar- 
tistic constructions, will be necessary and will be practically a new- 
thing. The present method is the fragmentary, dealing with words 
and lines of poems or essays. It is worse-than merely fragmentary, 
for it deals with the words and lines as embodying bits of truth and 
not bits of beauty. It is not Homer that is studied, but the Greek 
Lexicon on the logical sense of words in Homer and the Greek Gram- 
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mar on the grammatical forms in Homer. It is not Shakespeare that 
is studied, but insignificant and often supposititious historical facts 
concerning Shakespeare, the Romance or Anglo-Saxon roots and his- 
torical forms of words which Shakespeare chanced to use, and occa- 
sional lines and figures of speech from the works of the immortal 
bard. The value of the outcome of all such work, whether devoted to 
Greek or Saxon, is infinitesimal compared with what should be gained 
from the study of the masterpieces of imaginative art. The true study 
should seek the organic idea of a work of art as its key, and with it 
open the mysteries of the production. Its first question concerning 
Shakespeare’s Fulius Cesar, for example, should be, What is its or- 
ganic idea? Having settled upon that, as the death-struggle of the 
old Roman Republicanism with the rising Czsarism, it proceeds to 
ask, How does Shakespeare unfold that idea in the successive Acts of 
the one great action? It traces the conspiracy to destroy Cesar, in 
its inception (Act I.), its organization (Act II.), and its execution 
(Act III.); and then follows the opposing parties as they gather the 
military forces of the Roman Empire for the death-struggle (Act IV.), 
and through the death-struggle at Philippi (Act V.). It then asks, 
What is the part of each Scene in each Act,.in making up the unity 
of these five subordinate Aets in the greater action? It has still the 
further question, What is the part of each one of these situations and 
characters, these words and verses, these plain statements and figures 
of speech, these alternations of prose and poetry, these bits and frag- 
ments in the successive Scenes? All this prepares for following the 
master mind,—in his artistic composition, his work of marshalling the 
diverse and manifold words and thoughts of beauty under the organic 
idea into one perfect and harmonious whole of beauty, which holds 
the mirror up to nature,—until Shakespeare stands forth to the soul 
as the most wonderful of all dramatic organizers, a very magician 
in his own sphere. Into the various forms of Art such comprehen- 
sive and artistic study should be extended, if liberal culture is to be 
given, until at least some slight conception of them all is gained. 

It scarcely need be said that the best results require, in addition to 
the work of artistic interpretation, the constant exercise of this power 
in artistic composition. Nor can it well be questioned that, in order 
to success, this work should be begun at as early a stage as possible 
in the educational course. The well-known tendency is for the ac- 
quisitive and conservatives powers to overlay with their material, and 
thus hinder the development of, the productive powers. The pre- 
ventive must be applied at the outset of the career, by carrying on 
constructive work hand in hand with the other. This is requisite in 
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all development of constructiveness, but especially in its imaginative 
forms in which the bent is given earliest of all. Of the products of 
the old-time application of the principle here advocated, in the En- 
glish Universities, the “ Hymn on the Nativity” and “ Pompeii” are 
familiar; of the results of it Milton and Macaulay are illustrations. 
That there is a felt necessity for its more thorough introduction into 
the work of the higher schools of the present day, both the criticism 
of their failures and the attempts in some quarters to widen the 
curriculum on the constructive and art side bear witness. For this 
want of a larger art culture, just coming to consciousness, the best in- 
tellectual training of the future will find it necessary to make more 
complete provision. 

Probably the most difficult of all will be the introduction, into the 
scheme of education, of training in Practical Constructiveness. It 
will require a change not only in method, but in spirit as well. The 
average professor lives in the scientific atmosphere, with perhaps an 
occasional zsthetic breath, and is thus*unfitted by his very circum- 
stances for appreciating the practical side of life. Working too often 
without any well-defined logic of scientific construction, and dealing 
with shreds rather than with systems of truth, there results a very 
powerful tendency to either a mole-eyed or a fossil state. The edu- 
cational spirit will, therefore, need, in many instances, to be trans- 
formed, as well as the professional method to be changed. When 
once the former task is begun, the latter may be carried forward with 
it, and will involve the same general processes as the training in scien- 
tific and artistic constructiveness. . 

The introduction of more of the practical spirit into colleges and 
professional schools will doubtless be furthered by the presence of the 
forms of the creative method already presented, as those forms will train 
the mind to look for the connections and relations of things, and to dis- 
tinguish between the scientific and artistic phases of idea and points of 
view. There must, however, be incorporated into the very structure of 
the school organization and life a few living ideas. In short, the breath 
of practical life must first be breathed in to such an extent as to make 
it manifest, to any one not verging upon practical idiocy, that the 
school and its curriculum are simply the means to an end; that the 
end is, so far as the development of intellect is concerned, all-impor- . 
tant, being the getting of the powers into the best shape for the most 
and highest of accomplishment in the world; and that the means used 
in the course are, or ought to be, in general, the best adapted to the 
attainment of this end, so that every branch, every exercise, every 
original effort, shall be a part of one complete and connected Whole. 
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The spirit of the intellectual training-place should voice itself, not in 
the sceptical form of the zezt-gezst, “Is life worth living?” but rather 
in that inspired by the ezwéigzett.geist, How shall life be made in the 
highest sense worth living and be lived most nobly? The old theo- 
ries,—that anything does to exercise the mind upon; that the curric- 
ulum is a medley of subjects out of the pursuit of which some good, 
practical as well as intellectual, may come; that the boy’s school work 
of four or ten years is a blind wrestling for a doubtful prize which 
may possibly be won,—will assuredly not bring the best practical re- 
sults, for which the new, living, practical training alone can provide. 

The logic of practical construction, even more than that of artistic 
construction, calls for systematic presentation. And yet it is mani- 
fest that the understanding of the laws of practical aim, adaptation, 
and unity must be at the foundation of any intelligent development 
of practical constructiveness. With the aid of these laws, practical 
constructions may be studied, apprehended, and comprehended as 
systems. 

The method finds its place in the study of the master-pieces of 
eloquence, ancient and modern ; of invention, scientific and mechan- 
ical; of ideals in connection with ethical science; of plans having 
reference to any and all the phases of life, from so little a matter as 
the -boy’s journey of an hour, to so great a matter as the management 
of a railway, or of a Waterloo, or to the supreme work of shaping the 
individual life and character for the endless ages. The field for illus- 
trations of the method is boundless, but there is little space here for 
illustrating it. The “ Oration on the Crown” is rightly to be studied, 
not in verbal or logical bits and fragments, not as a scientific system, 
not merely nor chiefly as an artistic system, but-as a practical con- 
struction. Demosthenes in its delivery sought to attain a most im- 
portant end. His aim must first be seized. He marshalled all his 
facts, truths, arguments, points, and divisions with this aim in view; 
so that the oration is one of the most perfect existing specimens of 
adaptation of means to end. From this point of view it is to be 
studied and comprehended, if Demosthenes is to be found and appre- 
ciated in it. f 

Along with the grasping of the logic of practical construction and 
the study of its products in systems must go, if the best culture is 
to be attained, the constant exercise of the power in original produc- 
tion. Beginning, as Professor Adler proposes it should, in the 
earliest stages of education, this “creative method” is to be retained 
as an essential element and given ever-increasing prominence all the 
way to the end of the professional course, when the youth is to be 
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sent forth fully girded and equipped for the practical struggle of life. 
How this is to be done will readily be apprehended by the alert and 
enterprising educator. 

A few words touching the results which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to flow from the method advocated will bring this discussion 
to the conclusion. If the brief and imperfect outline given has ex- 
pressed, even inadequately, the thought lying in the mind of the 
writer, it has already been made apparent that the proposcd new 
principle in education is exceedingly important in its direct bearing 
upon intellectual culture. The general incorporation of the con- 
structive or creative method into the educational systems, as the 
supreme intellectual result to be aimed at, would introduce an activity 
of a new and higher order into the schools. It might change the 
present methods somewhat unpleasantly for some who are deep down 
in the ruts, but the revolution could not but promise a most happy 
outcome, in training and culture, to the general public, and especially 
to the class of bright minds which has so long furnished the subjects 
for educational experiments. It would make the intellectual activity 
of the years in school an intelligent and appropriate preparation for 
like activity in the subsequent work of life ; it would sweep away the 
very semblance of a foundation for the objections to,a college life, so 
trenchantly urged by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in his oration entitled 
“A College Fetich.” 

Not greatly less important—if indeed in anywise so—would be the 
indirect bearing of the introduction of the constructive method upon 
general culture, through the development (which would accompany 
it) of the higher, spiritual motive and active forces of the soul. It is 
frequently—too often justly—objected to the learning. of the schools 
that it is dead learning, severed from all living connection with human 
interests and springs of action. It furnishes no possible basis, such 
as ought to exist, for a strong, earnest, productive life. It is liable 
to carry the boy from a childhood of interest and wonder to a man- 
hood of a care-nothing, admire-nothing sort, and send him out into 
the world of affairs an zxtellectual fossil. The adoption of the con- 
structive or creative method would remedy all this, in large measure 
at least, in the case of youth of average mental capacity, and wholly, 
in the case of youth of larger natures. It would make the learning - 
living, rather than dead, by connecting it with that which is most 
attractive in truth, most charming in beauty, and most éxalted in 
practical aims and ideals. The real student could not become an in- 
tellectual fossil. All his highest and most satisfying mental activities 
would be of such a nature as to beget an ever-enlarging love of truth, 
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beauty, and goodness. He would thus constantly deepen the springs 
of power in the heart, and by so doing increase the impulses to action 
and multiply the possibilities of accomplishment and elevate the aim 
and enlarge the scope of life. 

The conclusion reached may then be given shape by changing the 
interrogative and hypothetical statements, made at the outset, into 
categorical form. There is a constructive faculty of the human intel- 
lect. Its place is at the summit of the intellectual powers. It ought, 
therefore, to be accorded the supreme place in the scheme of merely 
intellectual education, when such education is to secure the highest 
results. Without forgetting the higher moral and religious elements,— 
without which the training of the schools might become substantially 
pagan, or at best neo-pagan,—the time seems to have fully come for 
incorporating the constructive or creative method, as the governing 
element, into the very plan and structure of all the higher schools 
that are in favor of the right kind of progress. 

D. S. GREGORY. 





VI. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Edwin Francis Hatfield. 1n the early morning of Sept, 22d the American 
Presbyterian Church was called upon to mourn the departure of Edwin 
Francis Hatfield from his earthly ministry to his eternal reward. By a singular 
combination of circumstances the three offices of Moderator, Stated Clerk, and 
Treasurer came for the time into the same hands and so our General Assembly 
is left with but a single permanent officer, the esteemed permanent clerk, 
William H. Roberts. The official relations of Dr. Hatfield to the Presbyterian 
Church, and this unusual providence, render it appropriate for us to present 
our readers with a sketch of his career. , 

An ancient Hebrew sentence tells us, 


‘The path of the just is as the shining light, 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


The life of E. F. Hatfield is its illustration. In his case the child was 
father to the man, and every stage of his career has been a step forward in 
usefulness and honor until the height was reached, and then without a shadow 
he was removed from earthly honor to heavenly glory. 

In the case of all those whom God designs for positions of influence, he 
trains them from the beginning and causes every circumstance however trivial 
to co-work for the appointed end. : In mysterious ways divine Providence pre- 
pares the children of God for their stations in this world and in the next. 

Edwin Francis Hatfield was born January 9, 1807, in Elizabethtown, N. 
J., of Puritan stock. Matthias Hatfield, who removed from New Haven, 
Conn., to Elizabethtown in 1660, “is supposed to have been a son of Thomas 
Hatfield, of Leyden, a member of John Robinson’s church, and a native of 
Yorkshire, England.” Matthias Hatfield “ was the original owner of the land 
on which the First Presbyterian church stands, and is entitled to the credit of 
having given it to the town for a church and a burial place.” Edwin was the 
eldest son of Oliver Spencer Hatfield, a merchant of Elizabethtown, and Jane 
Mann, a quiet, gentle, calm spirit, a member of St. John’s Protestant Episco- 
pal church of Elizabethtown. In this parish Edwin was baptized and was 
brought up at home under the interlacing influences of the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal denominations of Christians. He was a studious boy and began 
to prepare for college at seven years of age. His design when a lad was to enter 
upon the study of law. But this purpose was overruled. In 1822 his father 
met with reverses in business and Edwin was obliged to enter mercantile 
pursuits. He became a clerk in a dry-goods store in Elizabethtown. In 
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March, 1824, he came to New York City, and for three years was in the employ 
of James Quakinbush, a dry-goods merchant in Fulton Street, after which he 
became head clerk of A. J. Bussing & Co., and was rapidly advancing with 
the most flattering propects, 

‘This disaster to his father proved to Edwin a blessing in disguise, For in 
mercantile pursuits his native qualities of order, diligence, and perseverance 
were cultivated, and he was thereby thoroughly prepared for a methodical, 
practical, business-like steward in the house of God. Scholastic training can 
never supply the place of such mercantile training. Those who have graduated 
in both of these schools are the men best fitted for the highest positions in the 
Church of God. The head clerk of A, J. Bussing & Co. was our stated clerk 
in embryo. 

In another respect this trial proved a blessing. In mercantile life Edwin 
was brought into active sympathy with those earnest, practical Christian lay- 
men who have ever been the strength and pride of our metropolis. Harlan 
Page was the leader of the Christian young men of the time, and Edwin 
was one of his trophies and co-workers. Harlan Page brought him to Christ. 
He connected himself with the Central Presbyterian church, then in Broome 
Street, under the pastorate of Dr. Patton, March 25, 1827, with the determi- 
nation at once to enter upon the work of the ministry. He resumed his studies, 
and in February, 1828, entered Middlebury College in the junior class, half 
advanced, and graduated with the philosophical honors in August, 1829. 

His training in the metropolis also gave him its peculiar spirit. Like so 
many of our best men in the pulpit and in the chair, in the counting-room and 
at the bar, he imbibed the metropolitan breadth, its ceaseless activity, its 
quenchless zeal, its unflinching determination, and yet these qualities combined 
in the grasp of moderation and self-control. Edwin thus became a broad 
and generous-minded man. He had the interest of the entire Church at heart. 
He was without sectional jealousies, sectarian partisanship, or theological prei- 
udices. He was first evangelical, and afterwards a Presbyterian. He could 
not forget that two denominations co-worked in his early religious training. 
He felt that evangelical churches in this country were so interwoven in families 
and communities that sectarianism was a sin anda shame. As he advanced 
in years he retained this spirit, and though he grew old in body, he retained his 
youthful spirit. He did not grow narrower, more stereotyped and fossilized 
as do many weaker men in their old age. He became broader, more 
open-minded, comprehensive, and tolerant as years succeeded years. 

After graduating from Middlebury College he entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, Nov., 1829, and remained for two years. During his studies he con- 
tinued to engage in active Christian work, and especially in revivals. During 
his studies at Andover he became deeply interested in foreign missions and set 
his heart upon going to China. But this was overruled. He took his dis- 
mission from Andover at the close of the middle year, with the design of com- 
pleting his studies at Princeton. He was licensed by the Third Presbytery of 
New York, October 6, 1831, and was invited to assist the Rev. Mr, King, at 
Rockaway, N. J., for three months. During his labors there a powerful revival 
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burst forth, and the first-fruits of his ministry were 1oo converts. “ That 
winter of 1831-32,” says Dr. Hatfield, “ gave atone to my whole ministry and 
made me what I have since been.” He yielded up his charge to the pastor at 
the expiration of his term, and was invited to assist in revival work in Newark, 
N. J ,and subsequently in Orange, N. J. While engaged in this work he was or- 
dained as an evangelist by the Third Presbytery of New York, May 14, 1832, 
and soon after accepted a call to labor as a home missionary under the 
American Home Missionary Society, in St. Louis, Mo. He was married Sep- 
tember 4, 1832, to Miss Susan Hopkins Miller, of Morristown, N, J., and started 
at once for St. Louis with his bride, where he arrived October 5, 1832, being 
a whole month on the way, St. Louis was then a frontier town, and Edwin 
was called upon to engage chiefly in missionary work, His parish extended one 
hundred imiles from St. Louis as a centre. He organized the Second Presby- 
terian Church of St. Louis and was installed pastor June 1, 1834. But he 
was soon plunged into the depths of sorrow. In February, 1835, his wife and 
child were taken from him, “ Utterly crushed by the blow and broken-hearted 
the bereaved husband and father left St. Louis March 4, 1835, and returned 
to his relatives and friends in Morristown, N, J.” 

In May,-1835, he attended the General Assembly at Pittsburg, Pa., as the 
sole commissioner from the entire region west of the Mississippi. In rn of 
this year, he was called to the Seventh Presbyterian church, New York, to 
succeed Elihu Baldwin, who had accepted the presidency of Wabash College. 
He entered on his duties July 5th, and remained in this charge for twenty-one 
years. Immediately the new pastor was blessed with the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit—257 converts were added to the church in the first year of his pastorate 
and 251 in the second year. It was the privilege of the writer to be trained 
under the ministry of Dr. Hatfield. He was the pastor of his childhood. 
The face and form, the earnest, precise, and effective words of Dr. Hatfield 
from the pulpit are among his earliest recollections. He will always feel pro- 
foundly grateful that his early life was nurtured in the wonderful activity and 
revival influences which characterized the Seventh Church when it was guided 
by the masterly mind and propelled by the exhaustless energy and unflagging 
zeal of Dr, Hatfield. 

uring a ministry of twenty-one years he was rewarded with 1,556 accessions 
to his church on profession of faith, an average of nearly seventy-five a year. The 
church building became too straitened for the vast congregations that overcrowd- 
ed it, filling all its pews, its upper and lower galleries and the aisles, and reaching 
out into the vestibule and not unfrequently to the outer doors and the street. 
Several swarms went forth from this hive to establish other churches and carry 
01 the revival work from new centres, until the whole eastern section of the 
metropolis was ablaze with enthusiasm for God and divine things, Meetings - 
of various kinds consumed the hours. of the Sabbath and the evenings of the 
week, until time seemed to be exhausted in the efforts to do the work of God in 
winning’souls and training disciples. It would be difficult to find a parallel to 
the wonderful fruitage of Dr. Hatfield’s pastorate. Pastors and professors, 
elders and deacons, and Christian workers of both sexes now scattered all 
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over our land look back to the Seventh Church as their ancient Christian 
home, and to Dr. Hatfield as the man of God who first led them to Christ. 
And yet nothing extravagant was to be found in the revival measures of Dr, 
Hatfield. Everything in his church was done decently and in good order, 
His pulpit was a battery of heavenly artillery. The guns were well aimed and 
they reached the mark. He aimed at permanent results and he secured them, 
He was a skilful officer. He marshalled his forces and kept them well in 
hand. He assigned to each his place and work, and his church became an 
organic whole, powerful for redemption, clothed with salvation, a blazing, burning 
light in the metropolis. 

April 27, 1837, he married Miss Mary E. Taylor, the daughter of Jacob B. 
Taylor, an eminent merchant of the city, who for forty years was his loving 
and faithful companion and the mother of his children. 

From the fifteenth year of his pastorate the number of conversions fell 
steadily until they reached the lowest ebb: seven in his nineteenth year. He 
made up his mind that he had done his work for this people. However, in his 
twentieth year the Lord encouraged him with a powerful revival and 170 were 
added to his flock. Feb. 13, 1856, he resigned his charge and accepted a call 
to the North Presbyterian church, a feeble enterprise, in the extreme north- 
west of the city. Here he again entered upon a career of revivals, and in the 
course of six and a half years he added 350 to the church by confession and 291 
by letter. A new building was erected and filled to overflowing with a devout 
congregation. In 1863 failing health forced him to abandon his chosen work, 
endeared to him by such marvellous success. For thirty-two yearshe had beena 
preacher of the Gospel, and he had received more. than 2,000 persons into 
the Church on profession of their faith as the seal of his ministry, or more than 
sixty annually. Under such circumstances most men would have considered 
that they had accomplished their work. Notso Dr. Hatfield. Cut off from one 
line of work he promptly obeys the call of God and works with the same 
fidelity in other lines and so successful has he been in these for the past 
twenty years that the record of his thirty-two years of pastorates has been for- 
gotten by the world. 

He was the agent of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in the 
most trying times of its history, and it is due largely to him that the funds 
necessary to maintain it were provided, Its name Union was to him and its 
friends the banner of its calling, prophetic of its mission in the Church. Its 
library had long been his favorite resort. During his lifetime he had given 
nearly a thousand volumes to its stores. His children, who have supported his 
declining years with singular devotion and fidelity, and made his home a model 
of domestic felicity, felt that they were acting in accordance with their father’s 
wishes in giving the bulk of his library to the Union Seminary, Accordingly 
a few weeks ago 6,829 volumes, 4,889 pamphlets, and 13,500 newspapers 
were thus added to its stores, together with the library furniture consecrated 
by Dr. Hatfield’s use. 

Dr. Hatfield served as secretary of the Presbyterian Home Mission Com- 
mittee in 1868-70, and his method and enterprise made their permanent im- 
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pression on this work. In 1846 he had been chosen stated clerk of the New 
School branch of the Presbyterian Church. This position he retained until the 
Reunion in 1870, Then his pre-eminent qualifications were recognized by the 
united body and he became stated clerk of our re-united Church. For fourteen 
years he has served to the satisfaction and gratification of all. At the separation 
he had heartily identified himself with the new side, but, like the majority of the 
ministry on both sides, he regretted the separation as forced by circumstances. 
He longed for reunion and rejoiced in its accomplishment. He went through 
all the conflicts and came out of them without the slightest taint of partisan 
ship. He was broad, generous, tolerant, and progressive in his entire nature. 
He was the pattern of integrity and the soul of honor, No one could charge 
him with partisanship, or with any misuse or abuse of his official station, 
The entire Church mourns the loss of an officer whose place it is impossible 
adequately to fill) The prayers of the Church should arise that such another 
man may be found to serve it with the same fidelity and success, 

Dr. Hatfield was a ready writer. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Evangelist and other religious papers, usually writing anonymes or pseudo- 
nymes, sometimes in the editorial columns, sometimes in the book reviews, 
and sometimes in elaborate articles. The American Presbyterian Review, 
the Presbyterian Quarterly, and the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW contain numer- 
ous contributions from his pen. His chief publications are: Universalism as 
it is, in 1841 (originating from his great success in dealing with Universalists, 
many of whom were converted under his ministry); AZemoir of Elihu W. 
Baldwin, 1843 (his predecessor in the pastorate of the Seventh Church); Sz. 
Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, 1852, (arising from his interest in missions 
in those regions) ; History of Elizabeth, 1868, (his native place) ; The Church 
Hymn-Book with Tunes, 1872; The Chapel Hymn-Book, 1873. The hymn- 
books represent the interest of his entire pastorate in this subject. His hymno- 
logical library was one of the best in the country. These books have been well 
received, and will always be regarded as important contributions to that 
department of literature. 

The noble career of Dr. Hatfield was crowned with the Moderatorship of the 
General Assembly, Several times his name had been mentioned for that position, 
but it had been felt that his office of Stated Clerk was the most honorable that 
could be given him. Moreover, the combination of three offices in one man 
seemed to many injudicious. It was a spontaneous impulse of the last As- 
sembly that raised the Stated Clerk to the Moderator’s chair. Then the re- 
markable combination of talents that were in the man displayed themselves to 
the admiring Church, Dr. Hatfield proved one of the most efficient Moderators 
who have ever occupied the chair. Any one at the age of seventy-six might well 
hesitate to occupy at once two such arduous stations as Stated Clerk and Mod- - 
erator. But Dr. Hatfield had no fear of work. He was always at work. He 
never in all his pastorate took a vacation. It seemed impossible to give him 
too much to do. The amount of labor accomplished by him in his churches 
was wonderful. The amount of work he accomplished from his study for twenty 
years, notwithstanding delicate health, is still more wonderful, He labored in 

9 
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numerous channels, some of which were unknown to his most intimate friends, 
for he was naturally reserved. He fully realized the German proverb: Ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast. He could not be idle. He would not be hurried. He 
worked right on. It was his life, it was his joy to work. He died in the 
harness. The hardest work of his life was his serving as Stated Clerk and Mod- 
erator at the same time. He lived to complete the official minutes. He passed 
away with the gratification of every duty performed. 

Dr. Hatfield had unusual self-control. He appeared to some on this ac- 
count cold and distant, He had, however, profound depths of feeling, and 
was not unfamiliar with passion. The divine grace directed these emotions 
and powerful feelings and gave them expression in fervent prayer and in ser- 
mons fused with the passionate love of souls. Otherwise he preserved a holy 
calin. ‘This made him the successful pastor and preacher. This made him the 
friend and counsellor of the entire Presbyterian ministry. For twenty years his 
voice has been seldom heard in our pulpits. A new generation had arisen who 
knew him not as apreacher. The eloquence and aptness of all his addresses as 
Moderator of the last General Assembly took most by surprise. ‘They knew him 
only as Stated Clerk ; but those who knew him longest and best were not sur- 
prised. Then the long-suppressed emotions of the preacher burst forth, the old 
pulpit habits reasserted themselves. He grasped the situation with his ancient 
energy and zeal, and rejoiced in his power to master and sway vast congregations. 
He felt more at his ease than he had felt for years. He had restrained himself for 
twenty years in those very things in which he rejoiced, under the sense of duty 
to his family and his friends, We are not surprised that when they were reassumed 
in the Moderator’s chair they came back with all the energy that had been ac- 
cumulated in twenty years of restraint. They burst forth with an energy that 
carried the Assembly upon their flood ; but they also bore with them the vital 
energies of the aged man and left him exhausted and weary unto death. 

if Dr. Hatfield had been without great self-control he might have died in 
his Moderator’s chair at Saratoga, but he had the mastery of himself. He used 
his powers at the best even in the act of exhausting them. He did not over- 
strain himself in any one effort. It was the irresistible strain of a long series 
of efforts that consumed him, If he had been younger and stronger he might 
still have recovered ; but it was the plan of Providence that he should crown 
his life with its greatest achievement and pass from his highest earthly honors 
to his eternal reward. He returned home and lay down upon his lounge, and 
said, “I am sick.” He worked on during the summer months with increasing 
feebleness, anxious to complete the publication of the minutes of the Assembly. 
He accomplished his task. His departure was a beautiful one. He gradually 
faded away. He suddenly realized that he was about to depart. ‘The call 
at midnight came.” He turned to his children and said, “God bless you,” 
and passed away in peace and good old age, without a struggle. 

An ancient psalmist exclaims in a prophetic realization of the situation of 
the Messiah: ‘* The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” Such a consum- 
ing zeal had Dr. Hatfield, Like Moses he was faithful in all his house. Like 
Jesus he was consumed with zeal for the house of God. His consecration 
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has been recognized. The living sacrifice is wholly accepted in Jesus Christ. 
The flame that kindled it and enwrapt it for so many years has at last ab- 


sorbed it, C. A. Briccs, 


Tyndale’s Pentateuch. William Tyndale is the chief reformer of England. 
His Bible was the chief instrument of reform. We are not surprised therefore 
that the reformation of England was more gradual and more prolonged, and at 
the same time more thorough and purer in its ultimate forms. We welcome 
any effort to give us the original text of Tyndale’s Bible, and especially the 
careful, painstaking labors of a real scholar, As we intimated in the July 
Number of this Review, Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D., was willing to undertake 
the editing of Tyndale’s original Pentateuch, provided he received sufficient en- 
couragement, We are happy to state that he has received so great encourage- 
ment that the work is already in the press. The title of the book will be : 

William Tyndale’'s Five Books of Moses ; or, the Pentateuch, printed A.v. 
1530, reprinted verbatim and collated with the corrected edition of 1534, Mat- 
thew’s Bible of 1537, the Latin and German versions, together with the 
Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes in Matthew's Bible, the Mar- 
ginal Notes of Luther, Various Readings and Renderings, and Prole- 
gomena. This will be the first reprint in separate form of the first Eng- 
lish translation of the Pentateuch from the Hebrew, from one of the two 
perfect copies which have come down to us. Dr, Mombert’s edition aims 
to accomplish the following objects: to make this noble translation of the 
martyr-translator accessible to students and lovers of the English Bible, to fix 
by collation the text of the first English translation of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
to show its independence by collation with the Latin and German versions, tu 
furnish by the marginal notes of Luther and Rogers (in Matthew's Bible) a 
contemporary commentary, and to enrich the philology of the language by an 
invaluable collection of words and idioms which the genius of Shakespeare has 
rendered immortal. In the execution of this work Dr. Mombert proposes to 
adhere to the following principles: 1. To print the text of Tyndale unchanged 
in anything except palpable misprints, duly recorded. 2. To give in the foot- 
notes the most striking parallel and different renderings and readings of the 
Latin and German, 3. To give the citations in literal agreement with the 
authorities used, viz.: M. Luther, Das Alte Testament deutsch, Wittenberg, 
1523, folio; Rob, Stephanus, Azd/ia, Paris, 1528, folio; Thos. Matthew, Ze 
Byble, etc., 1537, folio. 4. To explain difficult archaisms in the margin. 

This edition is to note all the changes in the rendering and expression intro- 
duced by John Rogers, and to contain the Pentateuch of Tyndale and of Mat- 
thew’s Bible. The work is expected to be published in May, and will be 
welcomed by all Biblical scholars. C. A. Bricos. 


Assyriological Notes. ‘The latest issue in Delitzsch and Haupt’s Assyrio- 
logische Bibliothek is a work by an American scholar, Prof, D. G. Lyon, of 
Harvard University. It is entitled Ketlschrifttexte Sargon’s Kénigs von Assy- 
rien (722-795 v. Chr.), and presents the most important inscriptions of this 
powerful king, in the cuneiform tent (autographed), with transcription in Latin 
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letters, and a translation and commentary. Records from Sargon’s reign have 
already been published by Botta, Rawlinson, Oppert, Menant, and Schrader, 
but a more exact issue of many texts was greatly needed. That the transla- 
tion and the etymological questions demanded renewed and thorough treat- 
ment, hardly requires to be said. Dr. Lyon has been making a special study 
of these inscriptions for a long time, and his work is abundantly worthy of a 
place in the series which includes Haupt’s Akkadische u. Sumerische Keil- 
schrifttexte, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos, by the same author, and Bezold’s 
Achimenideninschriften, Dr. Lyon has adopted the transcription of Schrader, 
Delitzsch, Lotz, and Pinches,—differing from one or two of these scholars in 
using é for 7,—but omits hyphens and determinatives, a method, which, as he 
himself says, is permissible only when the original text is also given. The 
notes contain important philological matter and the glossary will be found to 
have a value beyond that of fulfilling its immediate purpose. The publication 
of this work is a matter of congratulation for Assyriologists,—and indeed for 
all who are encouraged when they see tokens of sound learning in America,— 
although not a few students will wish it had seemed wise to use the English 
language instead of the German. 

Professor Eduard Suess’ “ geological study,” entitled Die Sintfluth, (Prag 
and Leipzig, 1883, separately printed from the author's work Das Autlits der 
Erde), has been already noticed on this side of the water (Prof. S. Burnham, 
in The Old Testament Student, Nov. 1883, p. 76). The propriety of men- 
tiowing it here lies in the fact that it combines geological observations not only 
with some traditions of other ancient peoples, but with the Biblical and in 
particular with the Babylonian accounts of the flood. This last, he thinks, 
shows evidence of standing in the closest relation to the actual event. The 
flood-documents of Genesis come next, the chief difference being that these 
show less familiarity with the sea. The Egyptian legend of the destruction 
of men by Hathor, he conceives may stand in some relation to these accounts of 
their destruction by a flood, while the Syro-Hellenic traditions are concerned 
chiefly with local catastrophes, though reminiscences of the Babylonian flood 
are combined with these. The common foundation for these different repre- 
sentations he believes to have been a convulsive and destructive movement of 
water-masses which resulted from earthquakes in the Persian Gulf, perhaps at- 
tended by a cyclone from the south, but did not extend beyond the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. So-called flood-traditions in other parts of the 
world than those referred to above he attributes to special local causes. A full 
examination of this theory can not be attempted here, especially as the geo- 
logical and the historico-critical elements are closely interwoven, but it is a 
view which may be fruitful in suggestion even to those who are not able to ac- 
cept it in its entirety. 

A valuable little work is Die Grosse Steinplatteninschrift Nebukadnezars Il, 
by Johannes Flemming (Géttingen, 1883), his inaugural dissertation as doctor 
of philosophy at Leipsig. It gives neither the original text, nor a glossary, but 
the transcription and translation are careful, and the notes contain evidence of 
conscientious labor and are full of important matter, We think the author would 
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have been wiser if he had been less quick to adopt innovations in the mode of 
transliterating Babylonian words; it is precisely in regard to a Babylonian 
text that one should hesitate longest to set s for 5, etc. ; for this and othet 
alterations of the system which was coming to be generally adopted the author 
has, it is true, high authority, but conservatism would still have been prudent. 
This criticism is made, however, without disparagement to the sterling worth of 
Dr. Fleming’s work. 

This is hardly the place to discuss so technical a matter as the principles of 
transliterating Assyrian words, and we shall therefore do no more than refer to 
the controversy now going on with reference to it; those who are interested 
will find the most important topic discussed by Prof. E. Schrader, Aussprache 
der Lischlaute im Assyrischen, in the Monatsberichte der Konigl. preuss. Akad. 
der Wiss. su Berlin, March, 1877; Prof. P. Haupt, Bettrdége zur Assyrischen 
Lautlehre in the Nachrichten von der Konigl. Gesellsch. der Wiss., etc., zu 
Gottingen, April 25, 1883 ; and by Prof. Schrader again, Zur Frage nach der 
Aussprache der Zischlaute im Babylonisch-Assyrischen in Hommel and Bezold’s 
expected Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung (also separately printed), 

The third part of Hommel’s Die Semitischen Volker u. Sprachen has appeared 
(Leipzig, 1883), and contains the notes, additions, and corrections to the first 
two parts, together with table of contents and indexes. One is led to admire 
more and more the immense industry and the frequent acuteness which Dr. 
Hommel shows, much as one often has to regret his too hasty judgment. The 
first of these qualities may be illustrated by the almost numberless refer- 
ences which characterize his notes ; the second by his strong case in behalf 
of “Sumerian”? as the proper designation of the main branch of the pre- 
Shemitic language of Babylonia; the third may be indicated by his wavering 
attitude in regard to the antiquity of the Shemitic civilization of Babylonia, 
The grounds on which his last word (p. vi.) favors the date of 3800 B.c. for 
Sargon I., after his vigorous argument against so early a period,:p. 488, are 
absurdly insufficient. 

The Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol. for Nov. 6, 1883, give the 
account of a paper by Mr. E. A. Budge, on the fight between Marduk (Mero- 
dach) and Tiamat, the Babylonian “ personification of chaos and disorder,” A 
new fragment contai:.ing part of this myth was found in the ruins of Babylonia 
and brought to England a year or more ago, and this forms an important sup- 
plement to the mutilated copy from Asurbanipal’s library, which has been pre- 
viously published and translated, (Delitzsch, Lesestiicke, pp. 82, 83 ; G. Smith, 
Chald. Gen., rev. ed., pp. 106-115 ; H. F. Talbot, Transactions, V., part 1.) 
Mr. Budge offers some interesting remarks on the significance of this myth, 
and on the peculiarities of rhythm and language exhibited by the new fragmert. 
One of the gems of pure religious thought which occasionally appear in the 
Babylonian inscriptions is this line: ‘‘O Lord, who trusts to (or in) thee, to his 
soul do thou do good.” ‘The last clause is napistasu gimil, with which Budge 
compares the use of 595 Ps. xiii, 6; xvili. 21; cxvi. 7; he might have 

7 


added cxix. 17; cxlii. 8; in xviii. 21, the object is appended to the verb as a 
pronominal suffix, in the other passages it is preceded by 5»; the Babylonian 
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construction finds a still more striking parallel, though with a different context, 
in the Syz59 S953 of Prov. xi. 17. (See on this paper also The /ndepend- 


ent, Dec. 6, 1883.) 

The same number of the Proceedings contains the abstract of a paper by 
Mr. T. G. Pinches on Babylonian Art. Mr. Pinches communicates one item of 
great historical interest in the mention of a votive offering to Shamash, the 
sungod, at Sippara, by “ 7ugulti-Mer, King of Hana, son of Tlusaba. Hana 
was in the region once under Hittite influence (Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 104, 
270),and in the Shemitic names of the king and his father (whom Pinches puts 
in the ninth century B.c.) we havea parallel to Ilubi’di or Jaubi’di of Hamath, 
mentioned by Sargon (KAT?, p. 23) and a new evidence of how Shemitic 
(Aramzean) influence was in these centuries pressing into the region between 
the Euphrates and the Orontes. 

A Geschichte Babyloniens u. Assyriens, by Prof. C. P. Tiele, of Leiden, is 
announced a3 in preparation. Professor Tiele is one of the most thorough 
scholars of Holland, and his work will be sure to command the respect of all 
students of ancient history. 

We regret very deeply to learn of the death of Professor Francois Lenormant, 
whose brilliant scholarship and tireless literary activity have laid various depart- 
ments of philology and archzology under great obligations, He leaves parts 
of his Origines del’ Histoire and Histoire Ancienne de Orient, oth ed., still 
unpublished. We hope to hear that they are so far completed in MS. that 
they can yet be issued. FRANCIS BROWN. 


DANIEL AND THE FIRST RESURRECTION. 


Ap TBI" "377 Dan Dan. xii. 2. 


Sid FiNnT> MI_IND Td) OSiy "Td mby 


Sept.—nuai moot, rev naOevdorvtarv év yhs yopuatt, EEeyepOnoov- 
Tat; ovror eis Bconv ai@viov, nat ovtor ES oOvEerdiopov Kad és 
aigytivny aigvior. 

Authorized Version.—And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt. 

Critical Translation.—And many shall awake out from among the sleep- 
ing ones of the dusty-earth :* these (shall be) unto life everlasting, but those 
(shall be) unto shame and contempt everlasting. 

Contextual rendering.—And (at that time) many (of thy people) shall 
awake out from among (or be separated out from among) the sleeping ones 
of the dusty-earth: these (who awake) s/a// de unto life everlasting, but 
those (the rest of the dead) sha// de unto shame and contempt everlasting. 

This passage of God’s word does not teach the resurrection of the wicked, 


* Stautigen erdboden, Ewald; Pulverts terra, Calvin. 
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nor even imply it. The lexicon, linguistic usage, normal syntax, the con- 
text, the unity of prophecy, the economy of the ages, the analogy of faith, 
and the consensus of both Testaments, forbid and exclude the conception. 
This statement consigns to destruction whole libraries of false interpretation, 
and sets aside the multitude of critical expedients by which the contrary 
view has been sought to be justified, and by which alone it has held its place, 
so many centuries, in the Christian Church. If there is one obligation 
which, more than another, challenges the supreme loyalty and devotion of 
head and heart, it is the obligation to study, and bear witness to, the truth 
of God. 

First, then, if we “search the Scriptures,” we shall find that, unless the 
simultaneous resurrection of thé righteous and wicked can be found in this 
passage, it can be found nowhere in the whole revelation of God to his 
ancient people. This is confessed by the ablest writers of Biblical Theol- 
ogy, and proved by an exhaustive collation of the texts that teach the resur- 
rection of the dead. If we look into the New Testament, the same result 
can only be avoided by teaching that the simultaneous men/ton of the resur- 
rection of both classes, as in John v. 28, 29, Acts xxiv. 15, without any 
specification of definite time, necessitates simultaneous occurrence in fact; 
in other words, that the ideal coexistence of the resurrection of the righteous 
and wicked, as conceptions of the mind, in general discourse, and for 
brevity’s sake in grasping the outcome of the whole future, compels the zz- 
Jerence of a real coexistence and concurrence in time, The laws of prophecy, 
and facts of history, are a sufficient refutation of this, The synthesis, in 
thought and expression, of different events, affords neither exegetical nor 
logical ground for the conclusion of coincident realization in time. Except 
upon the denial of this position, no passage can be found, within the com- 
pass of the whole word of God, which teaches the universal and simultane- 
ous resurrection either of all mankind or of the Jewish people. On the 
contrary, the Bible asserts, in the strongest possible manner, the non-resur- 
rection of the wicked, in the morning when the righteous bear rule, and the 
Kingdom comes in its glory, whether that resurrection be interpreted as a 
figure, or taken in its literal sense (Ps. xlix. 14, 15; Isa. xxvi. 14, 19; Rev. 
XX. 5, 11, 12), while, in one typical passage, it is said they shall “sleep a 
perpetual sleep and not wake” (Jer. li. 39, 57). In the New Testament, 
the Synoptists, and the apostles Peter, James, and Jude, do not mention the 
resurrection of the wicked, but teach only that of the righteous. Paul asserts 
both, as the historic faith (Acts xxiv. 15), with a clear intimation of the in- 
terval between, and its bounds (1 Cor. xv. 23-26).* John asserts both, and 


* The assertion of Linemann (Com. 1 Thess. iv. 14) that ‘the idea of a period between the 
resurrection of believers and all other men is foreign to the apostle Paul,” is wholly erroneous, 
Paul and John are in perfect harmony, revealing the same great interval from different stand-points. 
‘According to Paul’s description, the dead who are raised at Christ’s coming, with the living 
believers in a changed form, partake of the security of his reign till the Son delivers up the domin- 
ion to the Father, at the End of that reign, when the saints judge the world, along with Christ, and 
pass over with him into the kingdom of God. The Revelation makes the faithful dead to be raised 
first, that they may live and reign as priests of God and of Christ 1,000 years, This is called the 
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defines that interval by a well-known name in his day, ta ylAta rn, “ the 
1,000 years.”* Our Lord teaches both in connection with the indefinite 
designation of time that grasps the whole outcome of things, epyeTar Goa 
nal viv éortiv, an “hour” that ‘is now” and “is coming.” In the repre- 
sentations of both Testaments, the old Jewish and the early Christian faith 
and hope stand together, in complete accord, the resurrection of the wicked 
being taught, less prominently but none the less surely, in connection with 
the Biblical doctrines of retribution, and of Sheél, the interval between the 
two resurrections being that of pn “4, “a multitude of days,” the yilra 


étn of John, bounded by precisely the same great events (Isa. xxiv. 22, xvi. 
24; Ezek. xxxviii. 8; Rev. xix. 11-21, xx. 7-15.) Any adequate interpre- 
tation, therefore, of the “ Last Things,” ¢.¢., of the future of the world and 





First Resurrection. The rest of the dead are raised at the End of the 1,000 years. The Pauline 
view coincides with this in putting a period of Messianic rule between the First Resurrection and the 
End. It @fers from it in filling up the interval with the subjugation of hostile powers, whereas the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents it as a time of undisturbed blessedness. In the one, the oppo- 
sition of enemies comes between the First Resurrection and the End of the world. In the other, 
the hostility is restrained for 1,000 years, and let loose again. The last Resurrection may be pre- 
supposed in the phrase, ‘then the End,’ for an interval is implied between the beginning and 
end of Messiah’s rule. If such rule be marked by the putting down of @// adverse powers, the resur- 
rection of the ungodly precedes its close.” ‘‘ Paul’s view (Acts xxiv. 15) is that the righteous and 
wicked rise again, without sfeci/y:ng the interval between; while the Revelation separates the 
resurrections by 1,000 years” [Dr. S. Davidson’s ‘‘ Last Things,” pp. 36, 40. See also Wood's over- 
whelming reply to Dr. Brown, ‘‘ Last Things,” pp. 159-166, and the exhaustive answers of Profes- 
sor Volck, of Dorpat, (Chz/zasmus); Dr. Christiani, ( Vebersichtliche Darstellung) ; and Koch 
(Das tausendjaéhrige Reich), to the figurative school of Hengstenberg, Keil, etc.] 

In New Testament criticism the literal harmony between John and Paul and Christ is already tri- 
umphantly established. Something has to be done yet in the sphere of the Old Testament, 


** The hope of the 1,000 years kingdom did not originate with John. It appears, plainly enough, 
as an already given, steadfast, and of itself well-understood matter of expectation, familiar, and 
needing only to be named (ra), something peculiar, and of the highest importance, and woven as 
closely as possible into the whole web of the Christian hope” (Ewald, Johann. ‘' Schriften,” ii., 324, 
325). ‘* From the brevity with which the seer treats of this period, it seems to follow that he regarded 
it as well known ” (Gebhardt, ‘* Doct. Apoc.,” 278). ‘‘ John found this term named elsewhere, and 
assumed that his readers were not unacquainted with it. He retained am expression in common 
use” (Bleek, ‘‘ Einleit. N. T.,” 225, 226). ‘*A point undoubtedly common to both Jewish and 
Christian apocalyptics is the period of blessedness on earth, the 1,000 years” (Dorner, ‘‘ Person of 
Christ,” Div. I., Vol. I., 409. See also Semisch, Art. ‘* Chiliasmus,” in Herzog, ‘‘Real-Encycl.,” 
II., 667; DeWette, ‘‘ Exeget. Handb.,” III.; Offenbarung, ‘‘ Einleit.” 5; Neander, ‘‘ Hist. Chr. 
Rel.,” I., 650. 

+ Ezekiel’s Gog is unquestionably PRE-millennial (compare Ezek. xxxix. 17-21; Rev. xix. 17-21). 
Not only the Mediterranean nations, but the North and East Asiatic powers combine in the struggle 
for the Holy Land,—Antichrist and Gog, both, with Christian nations resisting in Israel's behalf. 
John’s Post-millennial Gog is a symbolic name borrowed from Ezekiel, and descriptive of Satan's 
final effort against the visible kingdom of God on earth, whose middle-point is the ‘* Beloved City.” 
The interposed prediction (Ezek. xxxviii. $8) of what’ is to occur at the conclusion of ‘‘ many days 
after” Gog’s first invasion and defeat, forms one of the O. T. time-designations, pointing to John's 
1,000 years, another being ‘the multitude of days” in Isa. xxiv. 22. The period between is 
abundantly pictured elsewhere (Isa. xi. 4-9, lix. 20, Ix. 1-22, Ixv. 17-25 ; Ezek., last eight chapters). 
Kahle’s assertion that John ‘‘ does zof put the conflict with Gog at the close of the 1,020 years,” 
needs no answer, except a denial (‘* Biblisch. Eschat.,” I., p. 146). Prophecy shows, first of all, a 
Synthesis of the Ends and Ages in one compressed picture of the total future, and next an Analysis 
of these Ends and Ages in the N. T.,’so unveiling the progressive evolution of the kingdom of God 
on earth,—just as the slides of a telescope, undrawn, are one, but, drawn, are three. (See Dr. Bay- 
lee’s ‘‘ Times of the Gentiles,” pp. 51-57; Kelley, ‘* Lectures on Revel.,” p. 448; Volck’s ‘‘ Reply 
to Keil’s Ezekiel,” p. 73 ; Hebart, ‘‘ Zweite Zukunft,” p. 198). 
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of man, demands, for its first postulate, a knowledge of the laws of prophetic 
representation, and a true conception | of the various evolutions of both ar@v 
and TéAos, and again of réAos and ai@v, or YR: and pip and 131 pois, 


or of this present world, the world to come, and the sel state ail 
Unless we blot out the great prophetic /z/erva/, found in both Old and New 
Testaments, between the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked, we 
are obliged to say that the 7él05 next before us in history, and which be- 
comes the grave of the past and germ of a future ai@v, or Age,—not in a 
super-earthly, but upon a terrene, sphere, “ under the whole heaven,” —is the 
one to which the angel refers in the special designation of time Q°y7 nyo) 


(Dan. xii. 1), and at which the resurrection foretold (vs. 2) occurs in temporal 
coincidence (4) with the deliverance:of Israel’s surviving remnant. This is 


admitted by all who refuse to limit the angel’s prophecy to Maccabean, or 
past, times. To assert the resurrection of the righteous, and wicked, at this 
epoch, is to confound the ages and ends, and report a schism in prophecy, 
and a contradiction in the bosom of the whole Scripture, which the ablest 
exegetical talent the world has seen is unable to reconcile or adjust. If we 
view the ends of the ages together, 7 thought, we shall indeed speak of the 
resurrection of the righteous and wicked in the same breath. On the other 
hand, if we view them apart, we shall speak of but ome resurrection, here 
that of the righteous, there that of the wicked, and of the Age between. 
Whether it is one or the other that is meant in Scripture, where only-one is 
mentioned, depends wholly upon the description, and the view-point under 
which the passage is contemplated, in the context. And what is remarkable, 
is the fact that, wherever the resurrection is connected with any one of these 
formule, ‘in the morning,” “at that day,” “at that time,” “ the latter day,” 
it is that of the righteous alone, and contrasted expressly with the destruction 
of the living wicked from off the face of the earth, not with their rising and 
final sentence of “ damnation ”’ (Isa. xxv. 1, 8, xxvi. 1, 14, 19; Ps. xlix. 14; 
Hos. iii. 5 and xiii. 14; Ezek. xxxvii. 12; and Caps. 38, 39-)* Nor in all 
the recorded cases of resurrection in Scripture, can that of a wicked person 
be shown, but only that of believers in Jehovah, or Christ,—or of their 
children. All this is intensely significant. 

Secondly, In two passages alone, of all God’s word, do we find both resur- 
rections clearly asserted together. The first is the general statemént by our 
Lord, to the Jews, in John v. 28, 29, embracing, in one view, the whole 
future judgment of the world, under the indefinite expression, “ hour that 
now is and is coming.” The other is the equally general statement of Paul 
before Felix, made without any reference to time whatever. Than these, 


oo 66 


* The Resurrection in the ‘* Valley of Vision” involves more than the spiritual and political re- 
establishment of Israel in their own land, in the latter day. The words tynnapy vs. 12 


means ‘ out of your *mdividual graves.” “ap never means the state of the dead. 
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no others are found where both :resurrettions, or the resurrection of both 
c'asses of men, are taught at the same time. In both passages, neither the 
aim nor design of discourse required any temporal distinction to be made. 
The hasty inference that, because Dan. xii. 2 and John v. 28, 29, show a 
similarity of language, in some respects, therefore both passages teach a 
simultaneous and universal resurrection, rests upon the prior exegetical de- 
struction of the greater differences between them. But the differences re- 
appear with every renewed investigation. It is enough, for the present 
brevity, only to indicate some of these. (1) A difference as to the subjects 
of the resurrection ; there, in John, it is “A// that are in the graves"; here, 
in Daniel, it is “ many out from among the sleepers.” (2) A difference as 
to time; there, it is the indefinite time, “ hour,” spanning the whole present 
and the whole future; here, it is the definite historic crisis in Israel’s his- 
tory, “at that time,” when Antichrist meets his doom, and the great metallic 
Colossus falls. (3) A difference as to the grammatical relation of the pred- 
icate ; there, the “come forth” belongs to “a// in their graves”; here, the 
“awake” belongs only to “ many out from the sleepers”’; there, the predicate 
covers doth classes; here, it covers but ove. (4) A difference as to the 
mode of expressing the destiny of the wicked. There, it is the final sentence 
of judicial “damnation” upon the risev; here, it is the sentiment of aversion 
and abhorrence, “shame and contempt,” and the condition, too, with respect 
to the dead, Israel's destroyed oppressors, and all the enemies of God,—a be- 


holding, with disgust, “the carcasses of the men who have transgressed 


against him,” rotting and strown on the field of their pride (Isa. Ixvi. 24). 
Plainly, the historic crisis, here, is that celebrated in the Messianic Psalms 
and Prophecies, when the Lord “smites through kings in the day of his 
wrath,” the identical scene in the sixth seal of the Apocalypse, of which all 
the rest of the seven-sealed book is only the further expansion ; the day 
when the Lord “ brings into confempt the honorable of the earth” (Isa. xxiii, 
g), and “ pours contempt upon princes” (Ps. cvii. 40), and “clothes his ene- 
mies with shame,” while “on his head his crown flourishes” (Ps. cxxxii. 18) ; 
that hour zof when the wicked are raised, but when “the wicked shall be turned 
into Sheol, with all the nations that forget God” (Ps. ix. 17). The organism and 
teleology of prophecy, and revealed economy of the ages, forbid any other 
interpretation. In the one case, the vision reaches to the close of the 1,000 
years ; in the other, to the end of the present age, the angel's eyes resting 
on the ruined hosts of Antichrist, the “slain of the Lord,” a carrion-banquet 
for fowls at “the great supper of God Almighty ” (Ezek. xxxix. 17-22 ; Rev. 
xix. 17-21; Joel ili. 9-17; Dan. vii. 11; Isa. Ixvi. 14-16; Ps. xxxvii. I-40, 
]. 1-5). (5) A difference as to design. There, in John, the discourse is to 
unbelieving Jews, to promote conviction and fear; here, it is to a “ man of 
desires,” greatly beloved, to inspire comfort and hope. The real differences 
between the two texts, supposed to be so much alike, are vastly greater than 
their apparent resemblance. It is exegetical violence, therefore, to first 
misinterpret the text in John by teaching that the simultaneous mention of 
the resurrection of the righteous and wicked necessitates simultaneous occur- 
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rence; and again, by tying the indefinite “hour” that sweeps over all ages, 
to the definite “time” in Daniel, that bisects this from the next; then 
making the “many” in Daniel mean “all” in John; thus eguating the two 
texts; and, lastly, by wrongly carrying the predicate, in Daniel, over into the 
second member of the verse, as is rightly done in John, and so conclude the 
whole work by corrupting the sense of both! Doctrine gained at such expense 
isnot worth having. It is a case, not of ex-position, but of 7m-position, a genu- 
ine “Ainetnexigisiren” which leaves out of God’s word what God has put in, 
and puts into God's word what God has left out. Not only is the passage 
in John different from this in Daniel, while yet the one alludes to the other, 
but there is no intimation in either that the resurrection of the wicked is 
synchronous with that of the righteous. While it is true that, often, the 
whole future is painted as one scene, sine temporis intervallo, the picture, 
here, is that of a definite Crisis, the bisecting epoch between a@@v 6 OvToOs 
and a@v 0 péli@v, man poiy and s3m pddy, The angel’s eyes are 
ut Ge ne! Gd 


resting on the outcome of Israel's present depression. He sees, as Ezekiel 
saw, the Valley of Dry Bones becoming a mountain of “life from the dead” 
(Rom. xi. 15), “ filling the whole earth,” Israel “budding and filling the face 
of the world with fruit,” while “the host of the high ones on high” are cast 
down from their height, and “the kings of the earth, on earth,” find their 
graves in the dust, and both descend to the “ pit,” only to come forth “ after 
a multitude of days” (Isa. xxiv. 22). So Isaiah saw, and said of the one, 
“Dead, they shall not live; deceased, ‘hey shall not rise; therefore thou 
hast visited them, and destroyed them, and caused all their memory to 
perish,” while he said of the other, “ Zy dead men (Israel) shall live ; my dead 
body (Israel) shall arise ; Awake and Sing! ye dwellers of the dust ; for the 
dew of lights is thy dew, and the earth shall bring forth the shades!” (Isa. _ 
xxvi. 14, 19). And of the same, the angel has said, “ Zhese shall be unto 
Jife everlasting, but (4) those shall be unto shame and contempt everlasting.” 


Thus, these two passages, symmetrical in form, each a double-membered 
verse, the second half consisting of two antithetic and elliptical clauses, are ~ 
yet disparate in content ; the one in John v. 28, 29, being of larger logical 
extension, asserting the resurrection of both classes without definite specifi- 
cation of time; the other, in Daniel xii. 2, of narrower limit, asserting the 
resurrection of the righteous alone, at the specified time of the destruction 
of the wicked and their non-resurrection. The texts are, therefore, neither 
equivalent nor co-ordinate. 

Thirdly. Whatever be our prepossessions, none will deny that the resurrec- 
tion, affirmed in Dan. xii. 2, is either Total, Partial, Toto-partial, or Parti- 
partial, ze, either all, or some, of both classes; or all, or some, of but one 
class. These logical divisions exhaust the possibilities of the case. If all 
of both, then we have a simultaneous and universal resurrection, because 
the copula (9) at the beginning of the verse binds the resurrection to the 


definite time specified in verse 1, the time of Israel’s deliverance from the 
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last Antichrist, and there is no remaining company, such as John calls “ the 
rest of the dead,” in the corresponding vision in the Apocalypse (Rev. xx. 
5), of whom anything can be affirmed; Aorzoli t@v venp@v ; and which 
the pre-Christian Jewish teachers, the Masi/im, called Eran Aww “ the 


rest of the dead.” Daniel and John are put in open contradiction. If some 
of both, then we have a Partial resurrection of both, the rest of the dead 
being also of both, to be raised at a future time, including the slain of 
Antichrist who lie in the foreground of the angel’s vision. If all of one, 
then we have a Toto-partial resurrection, either all of the righteous or all 
of the wicked, the rest of the dead being the class remaining. If some of 
one, then we have a Parti-partial resurrection, either some of the righteous, 
or some of the wicked, the rest of the dead being all of one class, and some 
of the other. Such are the possibilities. 

Now, which of these is the one affirmed in the text, it is not hard to dis- 
cover. Plainly, to the understanding of the commonest scholar, the resur- 
rection can only be a universal and simultaneous one, upon the following 
conditions, viz.: Provided (1) that the “Sleepers” in the earth-dust are the 
whole dead race of mankind ; (2), that “many out from among them” are 
the total mass out of which the “many” are taken; (3), that the preposi- 
tional prefix “out of” (}4) has no partitive value, but is the mere sign of the 


Genitive case ; (4), that the predicate “ awake”’ (ap) has no radical sense 


of separation, partition, detachment, from persons, but only from things and 
states, and is to be carried over into the elliptical second member of the ve rse; 
(5), that the distributive pronouns, “these” and “those” (m5a;i—n5y) 


rendered “some,’’ and “some” in our Version, are both included in the 
“many,” #.¢., equal the “many” who are already supposed to equal the 
Sleepers ; (6), that the proper grammatical subject of the verb, viz., many 
(724) is to be rendered, either adverbially, as “zn mu/titude,” or with the 


. . ” ¢ : , al 
definite article understood, as “ ¢#e many” (O°49 = 01 2OANOl = mavtes) 
die 3 


in order to bring the passage into supposed harmony with John v. 28, 29; 
and (7), that these four words, “sleepers,” “ many,” “ these,” “those,” may 
be taken, indifferently, as the subject of the verb “awake,” the preposition 
(14), before the noun sleepers, being detached from its place and prefixed to 


the “ earth-dust” converting it into a terminus a quo from 
"BY NaTy), g g 


which a// the Sleepers arise ! By such an exegesis, the current opinion, and 
ordinary doctrine, of a universal and simultaneous resurrection of the dead 
“at thai time,” can be made out. The passage, thus interpreted, will then 
read, either (1), “ And ¢he multitude of the sleepers of the earth-dust shall 
awake; these shall awake to life everlasting, and those shall awake to shame 
and contempt everlasting ”’;—or, “ And, 7” multitude, they shall awake from 
the dust of the earth ; these, etc.” * Such is the ordinary mode of explana- 


* There are other interpretations ‘‘ in multitude,” but many of them are so absurd as not to bear 
reproduction, and the rest are unimportant. 
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tion, adopted not alone by post-millennialists, but carelessly by some pre- 
millennialists, as well. The desire and motive seem to be to strengthen the 
Old Testament revelation concerning the resurrection of the wicked,—a 
thing wholly unnecessary. 

But the exegetical expense is too great to be paid for the doctrine. More- 
over, no article of faith requires exegesis to become insolvent. The inter- 
pretation just given cannot be correct, decause— 

1. Conceding that the Sleepers in the dust are the whole dead race of 
Adam,—although the discourse is eminently of Israel’s faithful dead on the 
one side, and the dead of Antichrist on the other swept from the land of 
the living,—still, “many” caznot mean “all.” Neither the ingenuity of 
Augustine, nor the special pleading of Brown, drawing in its train the mis- 
interpretation of many texts, can vindicate a contradiction so clear. It is 
the first logical law of thought that a thing is equal to itself, and a part can 
never be the whole. Only from the context can {134 be rightly interpreted. 


Thirteen times it is used in this vision (xi. 10, 14, 18, 26, 33, 34, 39, 40, 
41; Xii. 2, 4, 10), never once as an adverb, never once as meaning all, and 
never once with the definite article, and never once in the construct state. 
Nowhere in Daniel has it any such meaning. The linguistic usage is against 
the adverbial, the articled, and the constructive sense. The immediate 
context forbids it. Who the “many” are, is determined by the angel him- 
self (xi. 33, 35; xii. 10)—the faithful martyrs for God, the type of those who 
fall in the last Great Tribulation. All wider and later applications pf the 
prophecy, however just, so as to include all the believing dead, is foreign to 
the special design of the angel here. Application is not Interpretation. 
(Auwendung ist nicht Auslegung, Delitzsch). What the angel says, is that 
the faithful dead of Daniel’s people shall rise, when Michael stands up and 
the oppressors of Israel are hurled to the dust. Neither Augustine’s 
“omnes,”* prudently qualified by “ sometimes,” nor Brown’s forced “ parallel 
between Daniel and John,”+ nor Havernick’s “all,” { nor Béttcher’s article,§ 
nor Hofmann’s|| and Oehler’s adverbial rendering,** nor Keil’s both sides 
and neither, with the wild conclusion that “ many from the sleepers” means 
a “small number of the “ving” who never saw death,tt nor Bishop New- 
ton’s appeal to Romans v. 12-21,]f find here any support. Wood's reply to 
Brown following Van Marck, who reads “¢he multitude of,” viz., that “the 
Hebrew will not bear the rendering ‘he multitude of,’ but only ‘@ multi- 
tude of, ’§§ lacks only one thing of perfection, fo wit, that it will not bear 
the “of” at all, for the 135 is not in the construct state, nor is the 94 a sign 


of the genitive. Whatever glosses the Septuagint is guilty of elsewhere, it is 
here faithful to the original text, refusing the article before the oAAol. The 


* Augustine, ‘ De Civ.,” XX., Cap. 23, 2. + Brown, ‘Sec. Adv.,” p. 201, 

¢ Havernick, ‘* Daniel,” p. 508. § Béttcher, ‘‘ de inferis,” I., 1, p. 232. 
| Hofmann, ‘‘ Weissag. u. Erfill.” I., 314; ‘‘Schriftb.” I1., 2, p. 549. 

** Oehler, ‘‘ A. T. Theol.,” II., p. 396. tt Keil, ‘‘ Daniel,” p. 482. 

tt Newton, ‘‘ Prophecies,” II., 384, 385. §§ Wood, ‘‘ Last Things,” p. 45. 
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Masoretic accents moreover—which see in the Hebrew Bible—confirm the 
same position, requiring the verb “shall awake” to be rendered im- 
mediately after its proper subject,“ many,” and the partitive y=éx, “ out 


’ 


from,” to be rendered immediately after the verb, so excluding every 
other possible interpretation. This is important. All the corresponding 
prophecies confirm it (Ps. xlix.; Isa. xxv.; Hos. xiii; Ezek. xxxvii. ; 
Rev. xx.), pointing, in every case, to but ove resurrection, “at that time,” 
and “in that day,” the resurrection of the righteous. ‘The analogy in 
Matthew xxvii. 52, the oAA@ o@pata of the “saints which slept,” and 
“arose, and came out of the graves, €% T@v puvnusiwy, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared to many,” illustrates precisely in what sense the 
p74 is used in Daniel xii, 2. Of living Israelites, at the time when Michael 


stands up, ov/y they are “delivered,” and of dead Israel only they “awake” 
written in the beok,”—which the wicked are not, and, therefore, 
the “many” who “awake,” are the righteous alone. Kahle has seen this, 
and seeks to evade its demonstrative power by declaring that the Old Tes- 
tament Book of Life “ differs from the New,” and refers alone to the /ivng 
and not to the faithful dead, and that “the limits which stand between the 
Old and New Testament Book of Life (here called she Book 45prq) have 


who are “ 


not here been overstepped. The Old Testament Economy knows nothing, 

as yet, of a Book of Everlasting Life ;—Kennt ein Buch des ezigen Leb:ns 

nochgnicht.”* This desperate resort even Hitzig repels, saying, “ ‘Ihe 

partitive 4 €x makes it impossible that p1y5 should equal Dyan “the 
: =i Poy 


many,” asin Rom. v. 12, 15 ” (which both Hofmann and Oehler confess), and 
that “the Book of Life is the list of the citizens of the Messianic Kingdom 
(Phil. iv. 3). In Isaiah it contains the names of those who reach it /izing ; 
in Daniel it contains also the names of those who must first be raised from 
the dead.” + So Keil, Disterdieck, Bunsen, Nagelsbach, Hengstenberg, 
Hiavernick, Kliefoth, Filler, men of opposite schools, and Dr. David Brown 
himself, declaring that this is “all but” the universal view.[ Nowhere in 
the New Testament is the Book of Life called the BifAos trav 2a@vrar, 
but always 773 G@s; nor can our English Version be justified in render- 
ing “written unto life,” in Isa. iv. 3, by “ written among the living.” ‘The 
law of the Hebrew Tenses, and the consecutive copula (4) before ; 


“many ’ 
bind the first and second verses of Daniel xii. together to the same designa- 
tion of time, and include the faithful dead as well as the faithful living in 
“the Book” there mentioned. Nothing is better established. The whole 
school of Maccabean interpretation § is a unit here, with the great body of 
evangelical interpreters who refer the prophecy to the times of the last 
Antichrist. After all this, it is a spectacle instructive, impressive, and de- 


* Kahle, ‘‘ Biblisch. Eschatol.,” I., p. 261, also pp. 225, 121. 
+ Hitzig, ‘‘ Exeget. Handb. z. A. T.,” X., 219. ¢ Brown, ‘Sec. Adv.,”"p. 214. 
§ For example, see Ewald, ‘‘ Propheten d. Alt. Bund.,” III., pp. 464, 465. 
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monstrative of the hopelessness of the task undertaken, to see such able 
men as Hofmann, Oehler, Keil, and others, seeking to show that although 
“many out from among” (which they all agree to) does not mean the 
righteous and wicked of a// mankind dead, it may yet mean a// the righteous 
and wicked of /srae/’s dead ; and then confess, as does Keil, “In the O. T. 
our verse is the only passage in which along with the resurrection to ever- 
lasting life there is mention made of the resurrection to everlasting shame,”* 
a view based upon the carrying over of the predicate “ awake”’ into the second 
member of the verse in Dan. xii. 2, and which annulsall he has adduced to prove 
that the subject of the verb cannot mean all, even of Israel’s dead, they only 
awaking who are “ written in the Book,” viz., the righteous,—“ at that time.” 
Even Orelli’s language betrays the pressure. “A full complete resurrection 
of the dead is certainly not taught even in this passage. For the Many of 
the Sleepers is, notwithstanding Hofmann and Oehler, something other than 
all the Sleepers.” He refers to Isa. Ixvi. 24, xxiv. 22, to show that it is the 
destruction from off the face of the earth, of the wicked, that is contrasted in 
Scripture with the resurrection of the righteous, “at that time.” ¢ A volume 
of quotations could be made from the ablest scholars of to-day confirming 
this view, and even from many who hold, like Orelli, that the mention of 
the “ Books,” in the plural, in Dan. vii. 10, perspectively covers both Ends 
of the future Age, regarded as one, which, however, Kliefoth denies. 

2. As to the prepositional prefix 79 whose final weak Nun (1) is assimi- 


lated, and represented by a Dagesh in the bosom of the following letter, it 
might be enough, apart from what every reader of Hebrew knows, to rest 
upon the authority of so eminent a scholar as Winer, that it is not the mere 
sign of the Genitive case, and must be rendered “ out of” or “ from among.” 
Min, as a prefix, “egressionts et amotionis notionem exprimit,=€, azo a, 
ab, ex. Pro mer noté Genitivi nusquam legitur.” So Simonis, “a, ab, ex, e.” . 
In like manner Gesenius: “It is strictly the construct state of the noun 
13 a part, a portion of anything. It denotes a part taken from the whole, 


which, in Greek and Latin, is expressed by the prepositions, ¢%, ex, e, and 
also by a0, ab, a. From this partitive signification comes the notion of 
proceeding out of anything, implying that a thing has been ¢” another, and 
made, as it were, a part of it.” He goes on to show its use, in this’sense, 
after verbs of separation, motion, departing, etc. So in Rédiger’s Gesenius; 
“Its fundamental meaning is separation from a whole, removal away from 
anything. The Ablative case is indicated by it. Most frequent is the form 
9 as a prefix with Dageshforte in the following letter,”—precisely the case 





* Keil, ‘* Daniel,” p. 481: 


+ Orelli, ‘‘ Die alt. test. Weissagung,” p. 528. Auberlen has made a mistake (‘‘ Daniel,” p. 174) 
in replying to those who favor the Maccabean interpretation, and limit everything to that horizon, 
He holds that there is ‘‘no chronological connection" between verses 1 and 2, This was unneces- 
sary. Daniel did not expect the resurrection at the death of Antiochus. Nor, as Auberlen holds, 
does xi. 40-45 refer to Antiochus ; even if it does, yet ‘‘ all prophecy is complex and apotelesmatic,” 
looking ‘‘to the End.” Delitzsch on Daniel in Herzog ‘‘ R, Encycl.,” III., p. 286. 
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in Dan. xii. 2. So Fuerst: “It denotes the idea of local removal from an 
object, or sundering of a part from the whole, therefore aus, &%, ex., etc.” 
It is what is called “Afin Ketsdthith (the Min of separation, or cutting off ), 
and must be translated by von, ab, von-weg, ein Theil von, ein Stiick von. 
It is a part of a whole, great or small, the individuals out of a great complex 
number, and must be translated aus, unter, etwas von.” So Lee: “ The 
Arabians call it the Min of apportionment.” ‘This is enough, and proves 
that “many” cannot mean a@//. Not only is the subject of the verb 
“awake” a limited subject in itself, but the limitation is intensified by the 
prefix to the noun following,—“ many out from, away from, out from among.” 
It is the particle rendered “ some” in Dan. xi. 35, “out of” in xi. 7, 44, “one 
of” in xi. 5, and found once, in this vision, as a comparative degree, xi. 13, 
once as a /erminus a quo, x. 2,and once rendered “ upon,” ¢. ¢., “from above”; 
—in every case denoting separation. It is, therefore, in the text before us, 
as following the limited subject, the “ Min of separation” as the Jewish, or 
the “ Min of apportionment” as the Arabian grammarians call it. It is not 
the mere sign of the Genitive, but is of Ablative force,—a taking away 
of a part from the whole. The »Dy)379 is, consequently, the Hebrew equiv- 


alent of the Greek éx véxpov, and the passage in Daniel is eminently the 
mother-source of the N, T. expressions avaoraois &u venpav (1 Pet. i. 3); 
1) avacr. 1) éx venp@v (Luke xx. 35); and 7 eSavacraois H en venpav, 
“the ex-resurrection, that one, out from among the dead ones,” — the 
mp ys monn which, for the Jews, embraced only the righteous. 


3. But more. The laws of lexicography and syntax alike, require that in 
the translation of the verse, Dan. xii. 2, the noun Sleepers with its prefixed 
Min (99779) should fo//ow the verb of motion, or separation, and not pre- 


cede it, thus, “Many shall awake out from among the Sleepers of the earth- 
dust,’’—a translation fortified by the Septuagint, which combines the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew particle with the verb, €-eyepOyoo0vrat, followed 
in construction by the Genitive of the whole, the Sleepers. Not only so, but 
it is doubly fortified by the Masoretic accents, the Great Distinctive Zakeph- 
gadol, separating the “many ” from the noun with its prefix, while the first 
Athnach separates the “shall awake” from the previous words, leaving thus 
the subject and the verb to be brought immediately together, and both /fol- 
lowed by the Min=éx. Thus, a threefold emphasis of limitation is gram- 
matically asserted, proving that “many” cannot mean all. Hofmann sees 
it, and says, “ We are obliged to connect the ‘ Sleepers’ not with the ‘ many,’* 
but read ‘ Many shall awake é vexpa@v,’” yet unwarrantably translating the 
many by “i multitude,’ and making “ thy people’’ (v. 1) the subject of the 
verb. Oehler sees it, and says, “ According to the connection of xii. 3 with 
xi. 33, 35, the promise of a resurrection to life is made especially to those 
who have maintained their fidelity to God, by a confessor’s death.”+ But he 


* Hofmann, ‘‘ Schriftbeweis,” II., 2, pp. 548, 549 
+ Oehler, ‘‘ A. T. Theol.,” II., p. 395. 
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deflects again, like others, in order to make “ many” mean all Israel’s dead. 
So Keil, going further, however, and teaching that “Daniel’s people,” 
named in viii. 24, ix. 5—If, xvi. 19, 20, 24, X. 14, Xi. 33, 35, Xii. I, means the 
universal Christian Church, and all Christendom, yea “all peoples,” and thus a 
universal resurrection is here said to be “ implicitly ” taught, and “ explicitly’ 
in John v. 28, 29!—the expanding allegory and the minimizing preteristic 
exclusiveness shaking hands together in an abandonment of the teleology of 
prophecy.* But more. The verb rendered “awake,” itself means radi- 
cally to “cut off, remove, make an end of, any existing relation of a part to 
a whole,” whether as to “ persons, states, or things.” Its root, Vip» from 


which comes yp. “End,” found in the technical name applied to the 


partitive 477m (Min Ketsathith), affords the secondary sense “ awake” only 
in connection with the idea of separation, or detachment, away from an ex- 
isting condition, relation, or fellowship. It is the same word found in Isa. 
xxvi. 19; Ps, xvii. 15, the universally acknowledged parallels to Dan. xii. 2. 
The solemn yet beautiful paronomasia in Ezek. vil. 6, gives the root and its 
noun together with striking force: “The Zzd, it cometh, it awaketh,” liter- 
ally, “it endeth, against thee,” 728 y"pa ypt. In the Chaldean destruc- 


tion of Jerusalem, the End that so long had slumbered, while transgressors 
grew bold, and the judgments of God were delayed, woke up, putting a ter- 
mination not only to the divine forbearance, but also to Jerusalem’s security 
in sin. The radical idea is that of separation from an existing state or con- 
dition of things. It is a universally accepted principle among lexicographers, 
who recognize exegesis as the chief element of their labor, that, among the 
various significations of a word, that which rests on its etymology contains 
the primitive sense, and that no secondary meaning shall be allowed into 
which the original force of the root cannot somehow be drawn. It is not - 
less an accepted principle that the radical meaning must be held as the test 
by which to determine the extent of truth there may be in any figurative or 
accommodated definition, and that the first duty of the exegete is to seize and 
hold fast that sense in any adequate exposition. Upon no other ground 
than this has the sense of “ awake” been allowed to a root which means to 
“cut off.” So, here in the text, the idea conveyed by the verb itself is that 
of the separation of the “many,” not alone from their p/ace of death, not 
alone from the existing condition or state of death, but more intensely from 
their relation to, and fellowship with, the dead. And thus we have a fourfold 
limitation to the resurrection here foretold, “Many shall awake, or be 
separated, out from among the Sleepers in the dust”;—first “ many,” second 
“awake,” third “out from,” and fourth the “accents” of the text. “ Many” 
cannot mean all. 

4. But more. From all these philological reasons, it is clear that the 
predicate “awake” cannot, without violence to the limited subject, the 





* See Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Prophets of Israel,” pp. 338, 339, and Kuenen’s “‘ Prophets and 
Prophecy,” passim, 
10 
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partitive A/in, the accents, and its own radical sense, be carried over into 
the second member of the verse, to receive there the distributive pronouns 
“these” and “those,” ppoas—pm de (“2// and istz,”)* as, indifferently, two 


new Nominatives to the verb. As the Sleepers cannot be made the subject 
of the verb without violently disrupting the y4 from its proper noun to place 


it before the “earth-dust ”—as if the angel had said 459 ma ty-Ta—thus 
.s snide sas 5 


converting it into a terminus a quo, as Michaelis does, so the pronouns can- 
not be made the subject of the verb without upsetting all the philological 
grounds just stated. The appeal to John v. 28, 29, is in vain, for there the 
subject of the verb “shall come forth” is absolutely universal, mavres, and 
plainly covers both classes, “they that have done good,” and “they that 
have done evil,” and, for that very reason, the verb is carried over into 
the second member of the verse. But the subject, 4ere, in Dan. xii. 2, is 
limited, in the most positive manner, by every restriction that grammar, 
lexicon, the context immediate and remote, and the whole analogy of the 
Scripture, can supply. It is not all who “awake,” but only some, “ Many 
out from among the Sleepers.” Therefore, the predicate of this restricted 
subject cannot be grammatically carried over into the second member of 
the verse. If the presence of universality in the subject is the logical 
and grammatical reason why the verb “come forth,” in the first member 
of the verse, in John, is carried over into the second, manifestly the 
absence of that universality in the subject, in Daniel, is the reason why 
the verb “awake,” in the first member of the verse, cannot be carried 
over, there, into the second. If the subjects are equivalent, then, of course, 
the whole question is closed. But they are not equivalent. “ Many” does 
not mean all, not even all of Israel’s dead, and, therefore, Keil is “ surprised 
to find that ‘many’ is used where the word a// might have been exfected”’(!).t 
Vain the diplomatic search for a different reading. And instructive is the 
despairing confession of Rothe, “It remains obscure whether the passage 
speaks of a general resurrection of a@// the dead, or only of all dead 
Israelites.”~ It speaks of neither. Clear as a sunbeam it is, that, if the pro- 
nouns are made, indifferently, the Nominatives of the verb, then “many” 
means all, and ¥ is only a sign of the Genitive, or, wrenched from its noun, 


becomes only a ¢erminus a quo, and the idea of separation in the verb de- 
notes, here, a removal of the fo¢a/ mass of the sleepers from the dust of the 
earth, but not a removal of “ many out from among the sleepers” themselves ! 
The contradiction between John and Daniel is reopened, and between Old 
and New Testaments, “the 1,000 years” are dissolved, and not only does 
Augustine’s golden maxim suffer loss, “Novum Testamentum in Vetere 
latet, Vetus in Novo fatet,” but Melancthon’s golden maxim is set aside, 
“ Scriptura non potest intelligi ¢heologice nisi prius grammatice.” But a thing 

* So Cocceius and Venema both maintain strongly. 

+ Keil, ‘‘ Daniel,” p. 48:1. ¢ Rothe, ‘*Chrl. Dogmatik Zw. Theil.,” pp. 68, 69. 
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cannot be taken out of, or away from, itself. The distributives, “ these, dut 
those,” distribute the “Sleepers,” and not the “many” who are only an 
aliquot part of the Sleepers, and represented by the first distributive pro- 
noun. Zhe predicate cannot be carried over. Dr. S. P. Tregelles, eminent 
not less for his piety than for his supreme scholarship, is right. He says: 
“T do not doubt that I have given the right translation, viz., ‘And many 
from among the sleepers in the dust of the earth shall awake ; these shall be 
unto everlasting life, but those [the rest of the dead who do not awake at 
this time] shall be unto shame and everlasting contempt.’ The word, which 
in our Version is rendered ‘ some,’ is never repeated in any other passage in 
the Hebrew Bible, in the sense of taking up, distributively, any general 
class previously mentioned. This is enough to warrant our applying its 
first occurrence, here, to the many who awake, and its second to the mass of 
the sleepers who do not awake at this time. It is, clearly, not a general resur- 
rection; it is ‘many from among’; and it is only by taking the words in 
this sense that we gain any information as to what becomes of those who 
continue to sleep in the dust of the earth.” “It speaks of a resurrection, 
not in general, when all shall be called forth, but one of an eclectic character, 
‘many from among the sleepers.’ Just so, in Rev. xx., after the ‘First 
Resurrection’ has been mentioned, we are told that the ‘Rest of the dead 
lived not again until the 1,000 years were ‘finished. It is at the coming 
of the Lord Jesus that Israel is ‘delivered.’ It is ¢hen that the ‘ First Resur- 
rection’ also takes place. Just in the same manner we read of a resurrec- 
tion in Isa, xxvi. 19, ‘Thy dead men shall live: they shall arise ;—my dead 
body.’ To that day belongs the prophecy, ‘ He shall cause them that come 
of Jacob to take root. Jsvael shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the 
world with fruit.” Nothing could be more Scriptural, or more clearly 
reveal the fact that Dr. Tregelles, like Paul, had before his mind the whole 
body of Old Testament prediction concerning Israel in the latter day (Rom. 
xi. 12,15). “In multitude” could acknowledged exegetes of our time be 
quoted to sustain this thoroughly Biblical view.* 





* And when it is remembered who the ‘‘ ¢/ose” are, not alone all the wicked dead of past ages, 
but, in this vision, chiefly the slain enemies of God in the last great conflict of the nations with 
Jerusalem, the raging heathen whom the Lord has held in derision, the footstooled enemies of 
Israel’s King, ‘‘ a¢ that time,” the recompensed adversaries on whom God has avenged the blood 
of his servants, the kings of the earth gathered, as prisoners, to the pit, the whole anti-Christian 
host pressed in the wine-press of the fierceness of God’s wrath, trodden down as straw for the 
dunghill, their carcasses an abhorrence to all flesh, ‘‘ that wicked” smitten by Jehovah’s breath, the 
Beast and Babylon over whom the ‘‘delivered” remnant of Israel sing ‘‘the Song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb” (Deut. xxxii. 43 == Rev. vi. 10, xv. 3,4). In short, that 
the ‘‘ those” are ‘‘ those mine enemies who would not that I should reign over them” (Luke xix. 27), 
then it is clear, as the Word of God can make anything clear, that so far from being the wicked 
dead raised for final judgment, they are the wicked living hurled into death, swept from the 
earth, and ‘‘ punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of 


his power” (2 Thess, i.9). Then it is clear, as a cloudless sun at noon, what mands 
mean : the first, the righteous raised from the dead; the last, the rest of the dead, among which 


are Israel’s enemies strown in the foreground, the monuments alike of Jehovah’s forbearance and 
wrath. The conclusion is inevitable. Vot one passage can be found in the whole Book of God to 
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It remains, therefore, to grammatically justify the insertion of the sub- 
stantive verb in the elliptical second member of the verse before us. A 
~vord is sufficient here. Such construction is one of the most frequent and 
tamiliar in the Hebrew language, and is met with in the opening page of 
the Bible, “God breathed, and the man became, or was unto, a soul of life”’ 
(Gen. ii. 7). ‘The verb here expressed is, however, often omitted, and re- 
quired to be supplied, as a logical copula, according to circumstances.* 
The passage will then read, “And many shall awake out from among the 
sleepers of the earth-dust; these sha// be (357%) unto life everlasting, 


but those shall be (32555) unto shame and contempt everlasting.” All the 
more is this made necessary because the verb “awake” is followed by ¥y in 


construction, and not by 5 expressing the result, or new condition, into 


which the risen dead and banished living have entered, the one awaking to 
life eternal, the other going away into everlasting punishment, in the pit 
(Isa. xxiv. 22), the full measure of which is reserved for the final judgment 
and the “second death” (Rev. xx. 14). Besides, the verb Zp? is never 


followed by 5, and, therefore, cannot be carried over into the second mem- 
ber of the verse. The scene is that of the judgment of the living nations, 
the deliverance of the remnant of Israel, the resurrection of the righteous 
(in ¢his vision, of Israel's faithful dead, the martyrs in the foreground), and 
the opening of millennial glory following (Dan. xii. 13). The Maccabean 
interpretation is wholly insufficient. Prophecy is germinant, overflowing, 
self-repeating, and teleological, fulfilling itself in ever-expanding circles and 
ever-advancing evolutions. Assyrian, Babylonian, Maccabean, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Turkish horizons are but steps to the “ End.” 

The interpretation we have given is supported ‘by the best Hebrew exe- 
gesis. So clear was the doctrine to the ablest Hebrew teachers that they 
erected upon it their fundamental formula. “The resurrection,” at Messi- 
ah’s coming, “belongs to Israel,” 7. ¢., to the faithful dead. Divided in 
opinion as to whether the Gentiles should share in the kingdom, the great 
weight of authority decreed (1), that, at the coming of Messiah in the clouds, 
a separation would be made between the gathered nations, Israel’s enemies 
being destroyed, while the remainder of the nations, saved in the world- 


teach the doctrine of a universal and simultaneous resurrection of the dead, not even of Israel's 
dead. 

Kelly cuts the knot of difficulty which the supposition of a simultaneous resurrection of the 
righteous and wicked makes with all other Scripture on this point, simply by denying that the resur- 
rection of the ody is taught in Dan. xii. 2. It is only ‘‘a figurative resurrection of Israel, when 
some will awake out of moral death,” “‘a spiritual and national restoration of Israel.” Itisa 
‘‘figure.” ‘It does not apply to the rising of the body” (Lect. ‘* Book of Rev.,” p. 455). Thisis 
Porphyry, and the modern Rationalists, all over, only thrown into the Future. Sanhedrin and 
Synagogue unanimously rejected it. Even the modern orthodox spiritualizers of prophecy repel it 
It is a desperate resort to avoid an.error which a true and patient exegesis removes. 


* Dieses TF} als logische Copula bleibt auch haufig weg, und ist zu erganzen.”—FUERST. 
TT 


** Longe frequentius, ubi solam copulam constituit, omittitur.”—WHINER. 
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judgment, would acknowledge Israel's King, and share the blessedness of 
the Messianic age; and (2), that all proselytes who had trusted in Israel’s 
Redeemer, or kept the precepts of Noah, or the Torah, should rise in the 
resurrection of the just. And this was not “individual opinion,” as Oehler 
suggests,* but the “general doctrine,” as Weber has conclusively shown,— 
“nicht eine Einzelmeinung, sondern allgemeine Lehre.”+ The “Days of 
Messiah,” in which the righteous should flourish, were the transition period 
between Olam Hazzéh and Olam Habba, sometimes viewed as a part of the 
former, sometimes as a part of the latter, but always “the Vestibule” to the 
timeless state. At the opening of these “ Days” is the resurrection of the 
just. The rest of the dead, the wicked, D> p77 “NW; live not until “ after 


a multitude of days,” p179) S479 (Isa. xxiv. 22; Ezek. xxxviii. 8), their 
e700 a 


judicial “ Visitation” implying their resurrection. “In this (first) resurrec- 
tion,” says Abarbanel on Daniel, “no others shall arise than the righteous.” 
D. Kimchi, among the first as a grammarian, says: “The resurrection, at 
Messiah’s coming, belongs to the righteous alone, and not to the wicked.” 
Saadias, the Gaon of all the Geonim, says: “If any one asks who they are 
of Israel who shall rise in the time of the Messianic Redemption, my answer 
is, Every righteous and penitent soul shall rise, for whoever dies impenitent 
has no part in this resurrection. These shall awake to everlasting life, and 
those who shall not awake shall be a confempt. The word is the same in 
Isa. Ixvi. 24 as in Dan. xii. 2, and the interpretation the same.” So, the 
eloquent Bechai, champion of the literal orthodoxy, as against the “ Javanic 
Wisdom” that corrupted Maimonides, writes: “The word maay cannot - 
mean a//, but is to be understood as in Esther viii. 17, and meaning ‘ ¢hy 
dead men,’ as in Isa. xxvi. 19. We learn here that it is the faithful dead 
who awake ‘at that time.’ It was a pearl of truth in the mouth of the Rabbi 
who said it, that, in the Age to come, the righteous who are raised from the 
dead neither eat, nor driok, nor marry, nor envy, nor strive, but sit with 
crowns on their heads, and enjoy the splendor of the Shekinah. Teach ye 
this, therefore, that the righteous sia// have their bodies, for in this manner 
our Rabbis have spoken.” { Aben Ezra, quoted by Tregelles on Daniel, 
held the same view, as did Maimonides, yet both retained the false notion 
once reproved by our Lord, viz., that the risen saints are subject to death. 
On the contrary, the Gemara Sanhedrin preserves the tradition of the house 
of Elias, a Doctor of the Second Temple, which reads thus: “‘ The righteous 
whom God will raise up, in the first resurrection, sha// not return to dust 
again. The Blessed One will fulfil in them, during the 1,000 years wherein 


* Ochler, Art. Messias, in Herzog, ‘‘ R. Encycl.,” 1X., p. 439. 

+ Weber, ‘‘ Syst. altsynag. palzst. Theologie,” p. 372. See also Davidson’s ‘‘ Last Things,” p. 
§2; especially Castelli’s ‘‘ 11 Messia secondo gli Ebrai,” p. 286,—g/i' ethnici non sono, in generale, 
esclust Ca questa beatudine. 

¢ These Rabbinical quotations from ‘‘ Eisenmenger Ent. Jud.,” II., 912-920, are verifiable by 
their independent reproduction in Schoettgen, Bertholdt, Lightfoot, and in the later and abler 
works of Weber, Wiinsche, and Hamburger. See Prof. Castelli’s ‘‘ Il Messia secondo gli Ebrai,’ 
Appendice, pp. 297-355. 
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he restores the world, that word in Isa. xl. 31, viz., ‘they shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles.’”* This was, in Jewish 
eschatology, the rapture of the saints, indicated in the New Testament escha- 
tology (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17). So Rabbi Bechai, again, referring to the false 
notion that the risen saints marry, eat, drink, and die, says: “Such is not 
the opinion of the wise men of the Talmud, nor of the Cabbala, for these 
men hold that, after the resurrection, there is no death, as Isaiah says ‘He 
will swaliow up death in victory’ (Isa. xxv. 8), and because our Rabbis, of 
blessed memory, have taught that, after the Holy God has awakened the 
dead, they shall die no more.” Clearly, the first resurrection was, to pious 
Jews, that of the righteous who die no more, and is immediately followed 
by the 1,000 years’ glory on earth. It is eclectic. So Albo, Nachman, 
Eliezer, and others.¢ If exegesis is worth anything, it is not too much to say, 
with Weber, that the doctrine of a universal and simultaneous resurrection is 
Biblically “ impossible of proof”; nay, more, it is demonstrably wrong. So 
Dr. Philippson, of Bonn, translates the opening words of Dan. xii. 2 by “Viele 
aus denen deines Volkes."t So Dr. Wiinsche, “Viele aus denen, etc.”§” The 
Christian exegesis, also, that supports the doctrine of two resurrections, sepa- 
rated by “ the 1,000 years,” or “ multitude of days,” is almost as incalculable, 
as its quality is unexceptionable. Daniel’s prediction has already become 
realized in part, viz., that “in the time of the End, many shall industriously 
turn to and fro the pages of the sealed vision, and knowledge of what the 
angel meant shall be increased.” So Delitzsch, Auberlen, Christlieb, Fiiller, 
Lange, Hebart, Orelli, Riggenbach, Olshausen, Volck, Christiani, Luthardt, 
K@6stlin, Koch, Kranichfeld, Hofmann, Oehler, Ebrard, Semisch, Dechsel, 
Rinck, Géschel, Van Oosterzee, Godet, Gaussen, and among English writers, 
Elliott, Alford, Ellicott, Birks, Drummond, Donaldson, Tregelles, Wood, 
the Maitlands and Bonars, Seiss, Jamieson, and Fausset, all only specimens 
of a vast number more, assert the doctrine as Biblically true. 

Thus, we have shown which of the four possibilities, named at the begin- 
ning of our Z/ird paragraph, is the one that history will realize in the great 
epoch next before us, viz., a Zoto-partial resurrection, that of the just. The 
Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, Daniel and John, blend here in one. 
Thus, the contradiction is removed,—not from Scripture, for none is there, 
—but from defective exegesis, @ priori dogmatics, conflicting eschatologies, 
and homilies, which divide the Church into two camps, and mar the faith, 
hope, and fellowship of both. Thus, the great laws of prophecy are vindi- 
cated, and the revealed economy of the Ages set in its true light, while the 
whole choir of Prophets and Apostles, with Christ himself, sing in harmony, 
—sometimes deep and solemn, sometimes bright and joyful,—their eyes 
fixed on that one historic goal to which the Church is fast advancing,—the 
scene of a God in judgment and a world on fire, nations whelmed in con- 
flict and ruin, a burning up of the Tares and gathering in of the Wheat, a 





* Mede notesthe same. Works, p. 776. + ‘* Eisenm. Entd. Jud.,” II., pp. 945-947. 
¢ ‘* Die Israelitische Religionslehre,” p. 246. § ‘* Neue Reitrage z. Erlauterung,” p. 259. 
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destruction of the wicked and a shining of the righteous in the kingdom of 
their Father. Then shall come to pass the “ Deliverance” and the “ Resur- 
rection” foretold by the voice that spake from the Tigris, and the “ linen- 
clothed Man, girded with gold of Uphaz,” will be seen in the cloud, with a 
sickle in his hand, and a golden crown on his head, for the Vintage and 
Harvest of the earth are come! 

All prophecy points to this grand result, at the end of the present Age. 
The main design of Ezekiel’s Apocalypse (Caps. 37-48) is to contrast (1), 
Israel’s animated “ Valley of Dry Bones” with Gog’s “ Valley of Bones” 
and “ Place of Graves,” unwaked to life, and (2), the Holy Land and Tem- 
ple then laid waste, with the future Land made glorious and the Temple 
gleaming in the splendors of the New Jerusalem. It is clear that the Mil- 
lennial State, in which the Glories of the final New Jerusalem are reflected, 
is inaugurated by the Resurrection, national, religious, and corporeal, pre- 
dicted in Cap. 37. Orelli has shown, conclusively, that the Vision (Caps. 
40-48) cannot refer to the Church-Historical Period, nor alone to the Eter- 
nal State, much less to the period of the past Restoration, but to a period be- 
tween the Church Historical and the Ultimate Goal.* So the Apocalypses 
in Isa, xxiv.-xxvii., and Dan. vii.—xii., contrast the Judgment of the nations 
and the last Antichrist with the Deliverance of the survivors of the last 
“great tribulation,” and the Resurrection of Israel’s faithful dead. John’s 
Apocalypse pictures, with sunlit clearness, the same contrasts, viz., the De- 
liverance of the sealed and singing Remnant and the Resurrection of the 
faithful dead, pre-eminent among them the last blood-witnesses of Jesus; 
also the Captivity of Satan, the ruin of Gog, and the splendors of the Millen- 
nial and Endless ages, interblended in one in the earlier, but here separated 
in the later, eschatology.t There is not a syllable as to any Resurrection 
of the Wicked, save at the close of “the 1,000 years,’—the “many days,” 
and “multitude of days,” foreannounced in Isa. xxiv. 22; Ezek. xxxviil. 
8,—whose beginning dates from the Second Advent or Return of the “Son 
of Man,” and not from the First Advent or Jucarnation of the “Son of 
God,” from heaven. Nowhere is the First Advent a subject of apoc- 
alyptic symbolism. The time, moreover, for the First Resurrection syn- 
chronizes with that of the home-coming of Israel’s outcasts, the blowing 
of the “Great Trumpet” (Isa. xxvii. 6, 13), the “gathering of the Elect” 
(Matt. xxiv. 31, xxv. 40, 45; Rev. xii. 10, 11), when the faithful dead will 
be waked to share in the thrilling Jubilee. Profound critics, of differing 
schools, have united in recognizing this conjuncture as one of the chief 
glories of the future. ‘‘ The Confessors of Jehovah,” says Delitzsch, “ shall 
be waked from their graves, and form, with the faithful living, a glorious 
church.” He adds: “ Here is predicted the First Resurrection, as in Rev. 
xx. 1-6,” Not less decided is Weber, a lifelong student of Hebrew theology 
and thought. ‘The Jewish-Christian Church shall again revive. From 





* See Orelli, ‘‘ Weissagung,” in loco. . + See Delitzsch, ‘‘ Messianic Prophecies,” p. 68. 
t ‘*Com. on Isaiah,” p. 290. 
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the Diaspora shall the living, and from their graves shall the dead, be 
brought back to enjoy, fogether, in the Holy Land, the promised glory of 
the Messianic Age.”* So Fiiller, with whorn Prof. Volck fully agrees : “ Not 
merely those who survive the tribulation shall be delivered, but also ‘many’ 
from those who sleep in the earth shall be awaked, in order to enjoy this 
redemption.” ¢ So Davidson: “The Apocalypse makes the faithful dead 
to be raised first, that they may live and reign 1,000 years in Jerusalem. 
This is called the First Resurrection. The rest of the dead are raised at the 
end of the 1,000 years. The Pauline view coincides with this, in putting a 
period of Messianic rule between the First Resurrection and the End.” 
So, the Song of Solomon is eschatological, a prophetic parable, pointing to the 
Resurrection and the Bridal (“ Rise up, my love, and come away ”) and the 
glory foreshadowed in Psalm 45, the time when 6 yaos ToD apviov has 
come (Rev. xix. 7). So Bleek, Hitzig, Kiesselbach, and others of evangeli- 
cal and equal critical power, agree.|| To this epoch the vital texts (Acts 
ill. 1g—21, and Rom. xi. 25) refer, texts manfully expounded by many scholars 
like Delitzsch, Hofmann, Ebrard, Tholuck, Volck, Dechsel, Starke, Grau, 
Tregelles, Alford, and Ellicott, of the time and events of the Second Advent. 
There is divergence of view as to just when the Resurrection out from the 
dead will occur. Kimchi on Isa. Ixvi. 5, and Abarbanel on Isa. xviii. 3, say 
it will be after the Outcasts are gathered. Others say a, or during, the 
“ Restitution.”** It certainly occurs when Christ comes. Peter’s view (Acts 
iii, 19-21) makes Israel’s conversion the size gua non of Christ’s Return. Paul’s 
(Rom. xi. 25) seems to make Christ’s Return the size gua non of the conversion. 
There is no contradiction. There is a preliminary repentance predicted by 
the prophets ouéside the land, another zz the land under the Outpoured Spirit, 
and Appearing Messiah. ‘There were two Captivities, and there may be two 
Returns of the people. These great events are part of the “ Restitution ” when 
great cosmical changes occur, the very time when Michael stands up for the 
Holy People, Antichrist is destroyed, and Satan imprisoned; the time 
when the ransomed remnant, blending their first and last Deliverances to- 
gether, and singing “the song of Moses, the servant of God, and of the 
Lamb” (Deut. xxxii. 39-43; Rev. xv. 2-4), “shall return with songs and 
everlasting joy overhead,” DYN, and come and “sing in the height 


of Zion,” learning the new song that falls on their ears from above (Rev. 
xiv. 1-5), their “souls like a well-watered garden,” with “no sorrow any 
more at all” (Jer. xxxi. 12). Then Rachel’s moan becomes music (Jer. 
xxxi. 15-17). In this transfiguration, the whole Church, gratted into Israel’s 
olive, shall share. 

What multiplied and striking parallels occur, everywhere, between the Old 


* “Syst. altsynag. u. palest. Theol.,” p. 354. t ‘* Der Prophet Daniel,” p. 338. 
¢ Davidson, ‘‘ Last Things,” p. 36. 

$ Delitzsch, ‘* Bil. Prophetische Theol.,” p. 138. Crusius, ‘‘ Hypomn.,’’ II., pp. 541-590. 

| Kahle, ‘‘ Bibl. Eschatol.,” I., pp. r11--145. 

Y Weber, p. 357. ** “ Fisenmenger,” II., p. 895. 
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and New Testaments! The Prophets and Apocalypse of John alike pre- 
dict Israel’s Conversion as the Key to the latter-day Glory, a second epoch 
more grand than the first Pentecostal day (Dan. xii. 1; Zech. xii. 10-13, 
and Rev. xii. 7-11); the Gathering of the nations for the great struggle 
(Joel iii. 11-16; Zeph. iii, 8, and Matt. xxv. 32; Rev. xi. 18, xiv. 14-20, 
xvi. 16, xix. 17-21) ; the Gathering in Palestine, Jerusalem, and Zion being 
the Central-point of Israel’s last suffering and glory (Dan. ix. 26, 27, and 
Rey. cap. xi.) ; the Desert-Shelter during the brief Tribulation so intense 
(Hos. ii. 14, 15; Ezek. xx. 35, 36, and Rev. xii. 6, 14); the Appearing of 
the Lord himself for Israel’s Deliverance, and Judgment upon his enemies 
(Joel iii, 6-8, 14-22; Isa. Ixvi. 5-16; Zeph. iii. 8; Zech. xiv. 1-7, 12-15, 
and Rev. xix. 11-21) ; the strict connection between the Judgment of the 
Nations and Israel’s Conversion (Joel iii. 1-4 ; Isa. caps. xxiv. and xxv., and 
Rev. xii. 10); the Deliverance on Mount Zion itself, in the very midst of 
the Judgment (Joel iii. 5; Obad. 17, 21; Hagg. ii, 22-24, and Acts ii, 
16-21 with Rev. xiv. 1); the First Resurrection (Hos. xiii. 14; Isa. xxvi. 
19; Dan. xii. 2, and Rev. xx. 5); the Holiness of Israel in the last days, 
when redeemed from the last oppressor (Isa. vi. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27, 
and Rev. xiv. 4, 5); the erection of the glorious visible kingdom of God on 
the present earth, with Israel as the central people, after Gentile politics and 
power are broken (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 27; Isa. lxv. 17-25 ; Rev. xx. 1-6, 9, x1. 
15); and in the clearest manner, the great Millennial Interval between the 
Deliverance and the Resurrection, on the one side, and Satan’s last effort, 
Gog’s last march, the last Resurrection and Judgment, the completed Re- 
genesis of the Planet, and the crowning New Jerusalem, on the other side 
(Isa, xxiv. 21-23; Ezek. xxxviii. 8, and Rev. xx. 7). 
Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord God Almighty! 
NATHANIEL WEST, 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


BIBLICAL STUDY: Its Principles, Methods, and History. Together with a Cata- 
logue of Books of Reference. By C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., Professor in Union The- 
ological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The fact stated in the preface of this volume, that its material is largely drawn 
from addresses and reviews made by the author in past years, strengthens one’s con- 
fidence in advance in the value of the book as one not hastily put together, but con- 
taining the mature result of protracted studies, Dr. Briggs traverses a well-beaten 
field, but he does it with so much vigor and freshness that.even well-read men find 
his pages instructive and stimulating. His great familiarity with the history of opin- 
ion and his independence of thought enable him to bring out things new and old 
with equal facility. His style is perspicuous and manly and direct, but not remark- 
able for ease or grace. 

After some introductory chapters on Exegetical Theology, Bible Languages, and 
the Principles of Criticism, the book takes up Canonics, Textual Criticism, and the 
Higher Criticism, after which come chapters on the Literary Study of the Bible and 
Hebrew Poetry. These are followed by discussions on Hermeneutics and Biblical 
Theology, the last chapter being on the Scriptures as a Means of Grace. The list 
of books of reference is well chosen and sufficiently complete for its purpose. Three 
copious indexes close the volume. 

The author is full of the cheerful hope that much is still to be learned from the 
Scriptures by patient study, but it is agreeable to observe from the close of the sec- 
ond chapter (p. 41) that the new doctrine to be expected is limited to what will 
prove a complement to the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, the Augustinian doc- 
trine of Sin, and the Protestant doctrine of Justification through faith. For on these 
great themes the experience of centuries shows that the Church has touched high- 
water mark. Doubtless even on these we shall hear new utterances, but it will be 
only because they are not true. The chapter on the Sacred Languages condenses 
much information in a very skilful way. The following one on the Bible and Crit- 
icism is full of useful matter arranged and presented in a striking form, yet with 
some drawbacks, one of which may be worth reciting. It is found on page 97, 
where we are told that the current or traditional doctrine of inspiration has been 
drawn from “a study of Scripture and symbol and the logical unfolding of the 
results of a more extended study of the whole subject in accordance with the domi- 
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nant philosophical and theological principles of the times.” This is sheer assertion. 
The prevailing view of inspiration has been taken from Scripture just as much and 
just as exclusively as Rothe’s or Reuss’ or anybody else’s. The chapter on Canonics 
states as the only legitimate way of determining the canon of the Scriptures: “ First, 
prove their inspiration from their own internal divine testimony, and then accept 
them as canonical because our souls rest upon them as the veritable divine word” 
(p. 111). This principle seems to us novel, revolutionary, and groundless. For in 
the first place it abolishes Canonics at once. If canonical authority depends on 
inspiration, then when one has established the latter he need not say a word as to 
the former. Secondly, this makes canonicity and inspiration wholly subjective. The 
proof may be valid to the believer, but it cannot be enforced on the unbeliever. 
Thirdly, it contradicts all experience, because in every past age men have received 
certain portions of the Scripture as canonical and inspired, not because of their 
internal evidence, but because of the external. Fourthly, inspiration is not proved 
by a dévina fides, but by the Scripture’s own testimony on the subject. Divine faith 
assures me that the Bible contains a revelation from God, but that the record of that 
revelation was inspired I know only because the book says so. Fifthly, the objec- 
tions of the Reformers and others to the claim that the Church settled the canon 
were aimed at the view which gave the Church authority to determine Arofrzo 
motu what is Scripture and what is not; and they do not avail, nor were intended 
to avail, against the view which cites the Churches as witnesses to facts, testifying 
as to what books were received in their day and country as Scripture. Sixthly, the 
old time-honored method of treating this subject is the only valid one. There is a 
book called the Bible. The first thing is to prove that it is credible; the next, to 
show of what it consists, z. ¢., settle the Canon; and then, finally, to determine the 
fact and nature and extent of its inspiration by its own statements in the case. In 
this way we reach a safe, an impregnable conclusion, while in that of Prof. Briggs 
the best that can be done is a mutilated or vacillating Bible. 

It should be added, that while we call this theory novel, the author insists upon 
the contrary. He presents it not at all as his own, but as that which is maintained 
by all the Puritan writers. Now, it is a perilous thing to contradict a man who has 
what is, perhaps, the best Puritan library in this country, and has for years made the 
Puritan theology a special study, yet we are constrained to do just this thing. Judg- 
ing by the quotations which Dr. Briggs makes, we think he has given to the words 
of these great divines an application which they never intended. For instance, Robert 
Wodrow, the distinguished Scotch historian of Presbyterianism, wrote, in 1715, “I 
cannot ultimately found my belief of the Scriptures on the rational arguments ordi- 
narily mustered up as proofs of them, but in the power and efficacy I hope I have felt 
them to have upon my spirit, which is self-evident, and hath a greater brightness and 
conviction coming along with it than propositions naturally revealed.” What minis- 
ter of any of the Reformed churches does not cordially say amen to this? Which of 
them ever denied, or even doubted, that our faith stands in the power of God, and 
not in the wisdom of man? But does that mean that subjective faith’ determines 
what is and what is not Scripture? Certainly not, and if not in our case, then not in 
the case of the older worthies. Dr. Archibald Alexander held as strongly as any one 
before him or after him to the sufficiency of the witness in himself which every be- 
liever has to the divine origin of the Scriptures. He could have subscribed to every 
one of the testimonies which our learned author produces, and yet in the first chap- 
ter of his treatise on the Canon, he says that “ besides general arguments to demon- 
strate that the Bible contains a divine revelation, there is need of special proofs to 
evince that each of the books now included in that sacred volume has a right to the 
place which it occupies, or does in reality contain a part of that revelation which 
God has given.” And we are quite sure that he never even dreamed that there was 
any inconsistency between the two positions. And if he had been told that there is 
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logically no middle ground between basing the Canon of Scripture on its internal 
divine authority and going bodily over to Rome, he would have been filled with sur- 
prise and indignation. We are shut up to no such alternative, and would be in a 
very sad case if we were. Not a single weapon would be left us were anybody, for 
any reason, to deny the authority of any one portion of Holy Writ. 

Chapter VII., on the Higher Criticism, shows in a strong light the author’s famil- 
iarity with the subject and his grasp of the materials. It is a very useful summary 
of the facts and principles involved. ‘The author’s rule as stated at the top of page 
171 is unexceptionable, but the same can hardly be said of some of the applications. 
Dr. Briggs distinctly asserts that the authority of our Saviour as to Old Testa- 
ment questions is final, but adroitly escapes the force of this position by the principle 
of accommodation, which, in our judgment, does not apply here at all. Revelation 
was gradual, but there was no call or occasion for reserve in pronouncing upon the 
elder Scriptures. On the contrary, it was of the last importance for our Lord to 
identify himself as the subject of the Old Testament prophecies and so to validate 
those testimonies. Nor are we frightened by the suggestion that thus we may be 
found opposing the results of scholarly research (p. 196). If our Lord did sanction 
the whole Hebrew Bible, the authority of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch 
and of Daniel as author of the book bearing his name—and these points are to be 
settled by a fair and reasonable interpretation of his words—we are quite willing to 
meet any risk which may arise. Nor is it always “the obstructionists’’ that give 
way. A generation ago many scholars insisted that the unity of the race as stated 
in Scripture must be surrendered ; and where are they now ? 

Chapter VIII., on the Literary Study of the Bible, is a vigorous and original treat- 
ment of the theme. But we dissent from the author’s admission of “ inconsistencies 
and errors” in the Bible (p. 240), and still more from his position that Fiction has 
an acknowledged place. The only obvious instance is our Lord’s parables, of which, 
however, only one (Dives and Lazarus) is necessarily not the record of actual expe- 
riences, and some even claim that to be a literal narrative. Men resort to fiction 
because unable in other ways to reach their aim ; but is God under any such neces- 
sity? Dr. Briggs cites numerous cases of fiction from the Apocryphal books, forgetting 
that this is one of the things that differentiate them from Canonical Scripture. The 
implication at the ‘close of the chapter, and often cropping up elsewhere, that “ the 
scholastics,” as the Professor calls them, are insensible or indifferent to the literary 
qualities of Scripture, is alike unjust and inexcusable. 

The chapter on Hebrew Poetry is a pleasant reproduction.of what is known on 
the subject, but notable only for some new and good translations at its close. Chap- 
ter X. is a learned and useful summation of Hermeneutics with some nice discrimi- 
nations. But one cannot see any advantage in trying to trace the employment by 
our Lord and his Apostles of the Haggada and Halaka methods of interpretation. 
This does not help us a particle in understanding their words, nor can the Professor 
prove that these methods were in use before our Lord’s time. Indeed, if we did not 
know to the contrary, we should suppose that all this Rabbinical reference was 
simply a cheap display of learning. But the author’s knowledge is much too real 
and thorough to allow such a thought as this to be entertained. One extraordinary 
statement deserves notice (p. 311), viz: that Jesus does not “ determine the Sadducee’s 
question by an appeal to the Scripture.” Whereas, the first words of his reply are, “ Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures”; and, we may add, if his explanation and appli- 
cation of Old Testament words was one which could not possibly have occurred to 
them, where lies the force of his reproof to them for their ignorance of the Word ? 
Nor do we see in the other cases adduced any reason why we may not interpret the 
Old Testament just as he did. The section on the method of interpretation is mas- 
terly in its outline and arrangement, and yet does not satisfy us. The “ scholastics,” 
in our judgment, are as little bound to symbols as the Professor is. And as to 
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depending upon Paul (pp. 356, 362), we should like to know, if the Scripture is a 
gradual unfolding of the truth, why the last, most formal, and didactic utterances 
are‘not to be viewed as giving the key to what has gone before? Dr. Briggs has a 
genius for analysis and classification, but sometimes his theorizing in this way leads 
him to positions that will not bear scrutiny, just as at other times (see pp. 387, 388) 
he finds correspondences which are entirely imaginary, and if real, of no value. 

This chapter contains a discovery which the Professor has been the first to make 
known. This is the fact that the Federal Theology originated not in Holland, but in 
England. It appears that Thomas Cartwright, in his posthumous work, “ A Treatise 
of the Christian Religion,” 1616, treats of the Law under the Covenant of Works, 
and of Christology and Soteriology under the Covenant of Grace. So John Ball’s 
“ Treatise of the Covenant of Grace” contains all he had to say in the whole body 
of divinity. Cocceius, on the other hand, who is usually regarded as the founder of 
the method, did not publish until 1648. Yet we can hardly agree with the author 
that “The doctrine of the covenants passed over from England with the Puritan 
spirit into Holland.” The learning of Cocceius (he was the best Hebraist of his day), 
his acumen, and the form and animating spirit of his work, show that he drew directly 
from the sacred fountains themselves. Federal theology existed before him, but he 
first set it forth in such fulness and precision as put to rout the Scholastics and the 
Cartesians. In connection with this subject Professor Briggs uses the phrase, “the 
essential mystic spirit,” which seems to us unauthorized and misleading. The term 
mystic in theology has, and can have, but one meaning, viz., that which any one has 
in mind when he speaks of the mystics of the Middle Ages, or of any other period. 
To use it in another sense, and apply it to those who abhorred the idea of subjecting 
the written word to the inward perceptions of the soul, is surely without precedent, 
and apt to awaken wrong notions in the reader’s mind. 

Biblical Theology occupies the eleventh chapter, and is treated with great ability. 
The author traces its progress from the beginning, and briefly suggests the means 
and method of its further development. He emphasizes its importance, but not too 
strongly, nor at the expense of other departments of truth. The last chapter makes 
an appropriate close of the volume in discussing the Scripture as a means of grace, 
which is set forth with energy and warmth. The book, as a whole, is one of very 
great value. It is, indeed, marvellous for the amount of information it conveys, and 
the freshness and force with which it treats what is commonly called Introduction. 
Its pages are eminently readable, and even where they provoke criticism, yet suggest 
much matter for reflection. The accomplished author may naturally expect many 
years of further service, and will doubtless make additional contributions to sacred 
literature. In that case it is to be hoped that a milder tone will be adopted, and that 
we shall not be incessantly reminded of a difference between the old divines and the 
modern critics, as if the latter studied only the Word and the former studied some- 
thing else. No such difference exists; and the assertion of it provokes needless 
opposition and suspicion. Meanwhile this volume may be accepted as a bright and 
stirring work in itself, and an earnest of still better things to come. 

T. W. CHAMBERS. 


BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New 
Testaments. By MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


This is the second volume of an extensive series edited by Bishop J. F. Hurst and - 
Dr. Crooks, entitled Lzbrary of Biblical and Theological Literature. The first 
volume on #zd/tca/ Introduction, by Dr. Harman, was not a very promising begin- 
ning. It has, however, been improved in a second edition. This volume on Bzd/z- 
cal Hermeneutics is a grand success. It does honor to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and American scholarship. On the whole, it is the best treatise on the sub- 
ject in the English language, and may be cordially recommended to students. The 
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matter of the book is worthy of great praise, but the structure and extent of it de- 
serve condemnation. 

The work is constructed of Three Parts: (1) Introduction to Biblical Hermeneu- 
tics composed of nine chapters ; (2) Principles of Biblical Hermeneutics of thirty- 
four chapters ; (3) History of Biblical Interpretation of nine chapters. The Intro- 
duction contains a mass of heterogeneous material which is valuable in itself, and 
will doubtless be of great service to ministers ; hut with few exceptions, it has no 
place in a treatise on Hermeneutics. There is an interesting comparison of the 
Bible with other books from the point of view of Canonics. There are four chapters 
on the Languages of the Bible, one on Textual Criticism, one on Inspiration. Two 
only of the whole series, namely, the first, entitled Pre/¢mznary, detining Herme- 
neutics; and the last, Qualifications of an Interpreter, have a right to a place in 
the book. 

Furthermore, it is a strange and unnatural order to state the principles before 
giving the history—it involves numberless repetitions, The history prepares the 
way for the statement of principles by tracing their genesis through the strife of 
false principles with true ones, and the constant growth of the science thereby. 

The treatment of the History is sufficiently full and accurate in detail, but it is 
pragmatic and not genetic. The divisions are external and mechanical. They do 
not show the stages of the genesis of the science in the rise and development of its 
principles. 

Part IL., treating of the Przuczples of Biblical Hermeneutics, is too extensive, and 
greatly overloaded with matter which does not properly belong within its field. 
Chapter XIII., on the Interpretation of Parables, transcends the bounds of giving 
the principles of interpretation, and goes into the practical work of exegesis, and 
really gives a little treatise on the Parables. Chapter XIV., in its discussion of 
Allegorées, goes into the detailed exposition of Eccle. xii. and other parts of Scrip- 
ture. Chapter XVII. on the /zterpretation of Symbols, gives quite a full exposition 
of the symbolism of the Tabernacle; there are special chapters upon Daniel's 
Vision of the Four Empires, the Gospel Apocalypse, the Pauline Eschatology, the 
Apocalypse of Fehn—all of them fresh, vigorous, and full of rich, well-balanced 
thought, each of them little treatises upon these difficult sections of Scripture—but 
they have no place under the heading, Przuczples of Interpretation. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Terry adopts the old orthodox view of the millen- 
nium, and teaches that: it represents the period of the reign of the Messiah from 
his heavenly throne over his kingdom, the Church, and that -the millennium is in 
progress. The drift of scholars is now decidedly in that direction. As Methodism 
is largely responsible for the propagation of the idea of the future millennium, it is 
all the more appropriate that one of the chief Methodist scholars of our times should 
lead his Church back to the true Scriptural and historical position of the Church. 
Chapter XXXI. treats of the Alleged Contradictions of Sctence, and enters into a 
discussion of miracles, the origin of the world and man; thus encroaching on the 
department of Apologetics. Chapter XXXII. gives the Harmony and Diversity of 
the Gospels, and enters the field of the Higher Criticism. Chapter XXXIII. pre- 
sents the progress of Doctrine, and the Analogy of Faith, and discusses themes be- 
longing to Biblical Theology. And so our scholarly author is constantiy breaking the 
bounds of his department and pushing out in all directions. In all these he shows 
a wealth of scholarship and intellectual vigor, and sound evangelical taste and judg- 
ment, which are worthy of all admiration: We cannot refrain from blaming him 
for the lack of artistic sense and self-restraint in the handling of his theme, and yet 
we are so well pleased with the material he has given us, and so sure that this will 
be of great service to numberless ministers, that our fault-finding is overwhelmed 
in the chorus of praise that bursts forth when we survey the book as a whole. 

We should have preferred the book with a more general title. Dr. Terry might 
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have prepared a Biblical Encyclopedia with comparatively little additional labor. 
Our author is a Methodist, but with no traces of sectarianism. | He is conservative, 
and yet his eyes are open to the truth, and he has no dread of scholarly investigation. 
He knows the difference between the Higher and Lower Criticism, and sees in 
them both essential departments of Biblical study. The book has a careful analyt- 
ical outline of contents and several full indexes. It will prove a convenient book for 
reference to all who may be so happy as to be able to procure a copy. 
C. A. BRIGGs. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A., 
and the Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, M.A. J. Samuel. Exposition by the Very 
Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Homiletics by the Rev. 
Prof. C. Chapman, M.A., Western College, Plymouth. Homilies by various 
authors: Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., and Rev. B. Dale, M.A. Fifth edition. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company ; London: Kegan Paul, ‘Trench & 
Company. 

Under an arrangement with the English publishers, Randolph & Co. are issuing 
this important work in this country from duplicate stereotype plates, and at about 
one-half the price of the English edition. 

On the receipt of this volume it was placed in the hands of an intelligent lady, well 
read in English literature, but not a specialist in Biblical studies, with the request that 
she would use it in studying the current Sunday-school lessons, and report the result. 
Her report was quite enthusiastically favorable. It confirmed the previous opinion 
of the present reviewer, that the Pulpit Commentary ought to have a prominent 
place among the helps used by adult Sunday-school workers. To say this is not to 
belittle the work as a commentary for ministers. Three-fourths of our ministers are 
Biblical scholars only in a general sense. The young men among these three- 
fourths, and the men of only ordinary gifts, all have parishioners who sufficiently 
excel them in maturity or in natural aptitude, to more than compensate for differ- 
ences of special training ; and who are, therefore, qualified to use Biblical helps of as 
high an order as those used by the ministers themselves. 

This opinion that the Pulpit Commentary deserves a very wide circulation among 
a large and respectable class of students of the Word of God, and the wish that it 
may have such a circulation, are not invalidated by the fact that the present reviewer 
feels called upon to make some adverse criticisms, and in particular to point out 
some of the purposes which these volumes will not serve, as well as those which they 
will serve. 

The most important office of a practical commentary is to call attention to those 
matters in the Bible which the Holy Ghost has hitherto prominently used, and is 
likely still to use, for the spiritual and moral sustenance and training of human 
beings. It is to the preachers of all ages that this use of the Word of God has 
been especially committed. It has been their specialty to study the needs of men, 
and how. those needs are to be met from the book of Divine Revelation. However 
numerous the exceptions may be, it is certainly true in general, that the sermons to 
which men have eagerly listened, and which have been preserved by being published, 
are the sermons which actually fed men with the bread of the Scriptures. It follows 
that an extensive and judicious collection of materials of this sort constitutes, for 
many purposes, the richest possible commentary. In the wide range of excellence 
thus indicated, the Pulpit Commentary is, of course, simply without a rival. 

Perhaps the office of a practical commentary which is next in importance, is that of 
giving information concerning the text, and clearing up difficulties. And here that 
which a vast proportion of readers ought to seek is something else than a many- 
sided and thorough discussion. They are, or ought to be, conscious that they have 
not the leisure, the patience, the other qualifications requisite for mastering such a 
discussion. A superficial study of it, without mastery, will simply leave them in a 
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muddled state of mind. Far better than this is the clear knowledge that some one 
eminent scholar takes a certain view of any given matter; and merely this amount 
of knowledge is often sufficient for practical purposes. An average volume of the 
Pulpit Commentary admirably meets the requirements of students of this class. It 
meets them much better than they are met by the fuller and more critical works. 

It is a matter of course that the very points which thus adapt this commentary to 
the needs of these large classes, diminish its value for otherclasses. It goes without 
saying that the space in it which is filled with homiletical matter is not filled with 
distinctively critical matter, And a book which merely gives results is of little use 
to one who is in search of the processes by which the results are reached. To the 
present reviewer it seems that the views taken in these volumes on many points of 
literary and historical criticism are seriously incorrect. It even seems to him that 
there is a painfully comical contrast between the sturdiness with which some of these 
writers reject the results of destructive criticism as to the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and the facility with which they accept the same class of results, in points of 
detail, at almost every step of their work. In particular, he objects to the purely con- 
jectural emendations of the text, which these English scholars are in the habit of 
prescribing in the case of every difficult passage, as. regularly as a certain school of 
physicians are said to have prescribed calomel. But vices like these, if he is correct 
in regarding them as vices, are not peculiar to the Pulpit Commentary. To get 
away from them, one must needs go out of the world of current Biblical literature. 
They constitute no reason for ignoring the many excellences of the great work now 
under consideration. 

The exposition, in the volume on First Samuel, is of very unusual excellence, but, 
on the whole, the volume presents mainly the same characteristics with its prede- 
cessors, so that the statements made in the preceding paragraphs may be regarded 
as applicable to it. 

It is interesting to note that in the introduction, page i., Dean Smith commits him- 
self to a theory of the Mosaic legislation very much like .the one presented in the 
PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW for January, 1883. He says: “ Instead of developing and 
realizing the grand zdeal which their lawgiver had sketched for them, they perpetu- 
ally sank lower and lower.” This is asserted of. Israel under the judges. 

For the date of the books of Samuel, he says, page xii.: ‘The reign of Jehosha- 
phat is not an improbable era.’’ The evidence which he presents, however, when 
carefully sifted, has very little weight toward proving a date later than the death of 
King David. The best part of his introduction is the very appreciative notice of the 
work done by Samuel as an educator, pages iii.-vi. It is a great pity that so ac- 
complished a scholar should have marred this part of his work by assertions which 
are baseless, at least, if not mistaken. How does he know, page vi., that Saul 
“could neither read nor write’? What information has he concerning Eli, to the 
effect that the Israelites “have struck his name and the names of his race out of the 
genealogies,” and have accomplished ‘the suppression of all account of his earlier 
doings”? To assert this, see page iii., is a very different thing from affirming that 
the Bible does not contain an account of the genealogy and of the early deeds of 
Eli. There are some millions of Israelitish genealogies and deeds, besides those of 
Eli, which are not recorded in the Bible. Unless he assumes the theological 
stand-point of Matthew Arnold, what right has Dean Smith to declare, page vi., 
that “ The gift of a series of inspired men would have been impossible had Israel 
continued in the state of barbarous ignorance into which it had sunk”? What 
warrant has he, pages x. and xi., for speaking of ‘ the archaic title of Roeh,” and 
saying: “It is plain that the name has ceased to be honorable, and, by that deg- 
radation which happens to so many titles of office or sex, had become a term of 
dubious respectability"? It seems from 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 10, and Isai. xxx. 10, that 
the title continued to be very respectable in the times of Asa and of Hezekiah. 
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Admirable and valuable as this volume is, Christian scholars may freshly draw from 
it the admonition that minute accuracy in Biblical studies is as important as it is 
difficult to attain. W. J. BEECHER. 


DER OFFENBARUNGSBEGRIFF DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Von Dr, FRIED- 
RICH EDUARD KONIG. Leipzig (Hinrichs). 1882. Two volumes (212 and 410 
pages, 8vo). 

The author who here attempts a contribution to Old Testament Theology is 
already favorably known by his (as yet unfinished) Hebrew Grammar and his * 
studies in Ethiopic. In the present work he endeavors to formulate the doctrine of 
the Old Testament itself as to the source and manner of revelation. The inquiry 
will first concern the prophets whose own direct testimony as to their experience 
must possess the highest importance. In the second place is to be put the testi- 
mony of non-prophetical books as to the method of prophetical revelation. The 
appropriateness of such a study at the present time is argued in the Introduction on 
ob: ious but forcible grounds. From the point of view of Sacred Criticism it can be 
justified especially because critical conclusions are less widely at variance in regard 
to the books of the prophets than in any other part of the Old Testament. Apolo- 
getics, moreover, has something to gain from such an inquiry. The problem is well 
stated in the following words of our author: ‘‘ What is absolutely certain to us is 
the confidence of the prophets that they are called of God, taken into his service, 
chosen from the ,mass of men, and entrusted with a mission. Whence have they 
received this distinct and unshaken conviction ?” (vol. ii., p. 181). If now it appears 
on candid investigation that this conviction cannot be explained on any naturalistic 
theory, we have laid firm and deep the foundations of supernaturalism. In the opin- 
ion of our author, this is the legitimate result of his inquiry. Such a conclusion is 
the more remarkable in that he is, in critical questions, an avowed disciple’of Well- 
hausen—one proof more that ‘“ Wellhausenians”’ should not be classed indiscrimi- 
nately with materialists or rationalists. 

The first great affirmation of the prophets is: Zhe divine call and equipment 
with the Spirit of God enable us to receive revelations. These men who are con- 
scious that they are nothing zz ¢hemselves, are conscious that they have received the 
highest powers and capacities. They are sure that miracles will be wrought in 
attestation of their mission. Isaiah boldly challenges Ahaz—* Ask a sign from 
Jehovah, deep down in Sheol or high up in Heaven.” They are conscious, more- 
over, that they are authorized (in some way) to take the position of judges over 
against their contemporaries, and so they fearlessly oppose rulers, priests, false 
prophets, the whole nation. 

The prophets are conscious that they are God’s heralds—they speak for him. 
(The word Naédz probably means simply a speaker.) . As official speakers for God 
they are conscious of having been called a¢ a particular moment. They are able to 
point out this moment which began their activity in their calling, and several of 
them have left us a record of the deep impression made by their experience of this 
divine call. These descriptions are not at all cast in the same mold as though one 
had imitated another, or all had borrowed the language of a common leader. The 
prophets use this fact of an immediate distinct call to indicate ¢hezr right to come 
forward publicly in the name of God, as against the false prophets who have received 
no such call and have no such right. To them the divine command is so clear and 
so imperative, that it overcomes their native reluctance or their natural dread in view 
of such a commission. This consciousness of their divine commission is therefore 
quite distinct from any notion of their natural fitness or capacity to instruct their 
people. 

While the prophets are thus conscious that they are endued with the Spirit of 
God, they do not regard the Spirit of God as the direct source of revelation. It 

ee 
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only gives capacity to apprehend the revelation. A distinction is made between the 
endowment with the Spirit and the act of revealing truth, In the latter God is de- 
scribed as showing or speaking, and the prophet as seeing or hearing what is shown 
or spoken. A curious parallel to this language is found in the prophecy concerning 
Sennacherib—* Behold I will put a spirit in him and he shall hear a rumour and 
return to his own land and fall by the sword.” The spirit given exad/es the possessor 
to hear the rumor coming from a distant land. Similar is the representation (Zech, 
iv. 1), “The angel that spoke with me woke me again as a man is wakened from 
his sleep.” The act of waking is preparatory to the reception of the word. So it is 
with the enduement with the Spirit. The prophets were conscious (as its direct 
effect) of an increased activity in the mental and spiritual life—an illumination, if 
you will—but this is not revelation. This illumination, let us note, does not disturb 
the regular functions of the soul. The recipients might be called madmen by those 
who had no sympathy with them—they themselves were conscious of being in full 
self-possession. While the self-possession is undisturbed by the divine illumination, 
however, the revelation might still have its natural effect on human feeling. The 
sense of unworthiness in the immediate presence of God, grief at the news of some 
great calamity impending, indignation as God lays bare the sinfulness and ingrati- 
tude of his people—any of these might overpower the prophet as they would any 
one else. The possession of the Spirit, however, does not in itself have this effect. 

The first great affirmation being that the possession of the Spirit capacitates one 
to receive a revelation, the second is its necessary complement : We are vouchsafed 
particular revelations in that God shows them or speaks them to us. The prophets 
see what is shown, hear what is spoken. Hence in the first place, their visions are 
not necessarily what are ordinarily called visions, z. ¢., trances or ecstatic experiences, 
We have already seen that the possession of the Spirit does not interfere with com- 
plete self-possession on the part of the subject. The same is true of the direct 
reception of revelations. Close examination shows that the prophets represent 
themselves during their “visions” as exercising their judgment, retaining their 
ordinary modes of thought, possessing their full self-consciousness. As confirming 
this we discover that the prophets (excepting Daniel, of course, whose book be- 
longs with the Kethubim) do not appeal to dreams. 

We are able now to affirm in the strongest manner the actuadlzty of the prophetic 
seeing or hearing, for we realize that something more than zzmer experience is 
recounted. This is evident from the localization of the vision or voice—-‘ The 
Heavens opened and I saw’’—“I heard a voice behind me.” The prophets, more- 
over, make the difference between themselves and the false prophets to consist in 
this—these latter see visions of thezr own heart. Ecstasy occurs in cases outside 
the circle of true prophets more distinctly than within that circle. Saul at Rama 
was more violently affected, it would seem, than any of the regular members of the 
school, and such symptoms as his are never reported of Samuel, chief of the proph- 
ets of his time. The rule is that “the prophets simply narrate that God has 
brought into their view pictures from the ordinarily impenetrable background of 
the world” (ii., p. 60), and the unavoidable conclusion from all the evidence is, that 
“only a real waking ‘seeing’ of what God brought from this ordinarily unseen 
sphere, accomplished by the external eye and accompanied with full self-conscious- 
ness and self-control, could give the prophets the certainty with which they are 
filled by their visions” (ii.. p. 100). A similar result is obtained in regard to God’s 
speaking and the prophet’s consequent hearing. 

As if expressly to contradict rationalizing theories on this subject, we find the proph- 
ets emphasiziag a third proposition, negative in form to be sure, but none the less 
important on that account. It is: The source of our prophecy ts not our own heart. 
The occasion of this utterance is especially the conflict between the true prophets 
and those who claimed to be prophets of Jehovah, but were not. The latter claim to 
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be sent when they are not—“ Woe to the prophets, the fools, who follow their own 
spirit and that which they have not seen” (Ezek. xiii. 3). Their visions, therefore, 
are lying visions. Even Balaam declares that he will not so speak [out of his own 
heart] though he should receive a houseful of silver or gold (Num. xxiv. 13). 
Heart, of course, in such passages is to be taken in the customary sense of the 
Hebrew as the seat of the intellect as well as of the affections—perhaps we might 
better say, rather than the affections. It is not meant that the false prophets are 
wrong in their desires, but that they put forth as the Word of God what is simply 
the result of their own reflection. The true prophets, therefore, mean to distinguish 
the Word of God which they preach from all which comes to them by means of 
their own reasoning. They do this indeed directly, for they separate their own 
minds and the mind of God. Their prior opinions, judgments, expectations are 
often contradicted by the divine word. They vememder this word, they do not 
think it out. 

The endeavor has so often been made to show that the Word of God to the 
prophets was “ psychologically mediated”’ (z. e., that it came by means of an intel- 
lectual process), that this third proposition deserves especial consideration. Our 
author, therefore, gives a considerable part of his second volume to the examination 
of this question. He thinks there are four processes by which the prophets might 
be supposed to get their knowledge: (1) Having in some way attained the convic- 
tion that they are sent by God, they might suppose their own knowledge (or their 
own impressions) to be given by him, and so his message; (2) they might take the 
voice of nature to be the voice of God, and proclaim as his word what they discover 
by contemplation of her processes ; (3) they might publish their conclusions drawn 
from the study of history ; (4) they might argue from a previous revelation [the 
Law], and announce their deductions as having the force of a new revelation. A 
careful examination, however, shows that neither of these hypotheses can be enter- 
tained. Our author is firm in the conviction that neither the ordinary mental activ- 
ity (including the intuition of genius), nor any attainable knowledge will account for 
the facts of recorded prophecy. 

Such (if I have correctly apprehended it) is Dr. K&nig’s train of reasoning. His 
inquiry is important, and his conclusions in the main correct. Protest must be en- 
tered, however, against the method which expands such an essay into two volumes.” 
Life is short at the best, and the literature in any such line of study (however lim- 
ited it may be in appearance) has really begun to grow beyond the capacity of the 
student to follow or assimilate. Dr. Konig could have relieved his book of much of 
its bulk in two ways. In the first place, he might have left out some of the digres- 
sions. Of these there are several—one on the origin of prophetism, one on the 
origin of the Religion of Israel, one on Isaiah xl.—Ixvi., not to mention others. They 
are, to be sure, more or less related to the main subject, yet they overload the argu- 
ment and distract the reader’s attention. Again, he might have omitted a good 
deal of his polemic. If he can establish a clear Biblical doctrine of revelation, he may 
safely leave erroneous notions to die of themselves. But he is not content so to 
leave them. He draws them out to the light, states them fully and proves the cor- 
rectness of his statement by long quotations, and then refutes them in detail. All 
this is a weariness to the flesh, and is the Jess excusable that the author does not 
need any such means to prove his erudition. 

The author’s ego is too prominent. His style is not always clear. His argument 
is not always conclusive. There is a triple index—(1) authors cited, (2) subjects, 
(3) passages of Scripture. H. P. SMITH. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN: the Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By 

BROOKE Foss WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 8vo 
pp. lvi., 360 

Any contribution from Dr. Westcott upon New Testament subjects comes with 
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the highest authority. In this volume we have, as he tells us, the results of a work 
spread over more than thirty years, and which may be regarded as a continuation in 
the same methods of the elaborate Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, by the 
same author, in the ““Speaker’s Commentary.” The relation hetween the Epistles 
and the Gospel is of peculiar interest, because the two personalities, Christ and John, 
are so clearly contrasted, as originally declaring and as reflecting the same truth. A 
check is thus put upon exaggeration of the subjective element in the Gospel of John 
in its representation of Christ. In Dr. Westcott’s view, “The Epistles give later 
growth of common and characteristic ideas.” ‘Eternal life is the progressive 
recognition of God, and the power of this growing know!edge is given in his Son, 
Jesus Christ. But the ideas are presented differently in the two places. The Gos- 
pel gives the historic revelation; the Epistle shows the revelation as it has been ap 

prehended in the life of the society and the believer.” And the differences are farther 
exhibited with regard to the coming, the advocacy of Christ, and the doctrine of 
propitiation. The method pursued is “to call attention to the minutest points of 
language, construction, order, as serving to illustrate the meaning of St. John. I 
do not venture to pronounce that any variation is trivial or unimportant. The 
exact words are for us the decisive expression of the apostle’s thought. Many writ- 
ings will not bear the consistent application of such a method of interpretation, but 
each day’s study brings home to me more forcibly the conviction that in no other 
way can we hope to gain the living truth of apostolic teaching. The verification of 
the method lies in the result.” In pursuance of this plan we find very complete 
statements of questions of text, and thorough analysis, both general and detailed, 
articulating the whole treatment of the Epistle; and very frequent discussions of 
the usages of particular ideas, as of the Fatherhood of God in the Old Testament, 
the Synoptic Gospels, and in St. John; the idea of Christ’s blood in the New Tes- 
tament; the idea of sin in St. John; propitiation, creation, antichrist, aspects of 
the Incarnation, etc., etc., all very thoroughly treated, and furnishing a most valuable 
contribution to this portion of Biblical Theology. The last hundred pages of the 
volume are occupied with three essays on the Two Empires, the Church and the 
World; the Gospel of Creation; and the Relation of Christianity to Art. 


C. W. HODGE. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. With Introduction and Notes. By Davip 
Brown, D.D., Principal and Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Aber- 
deen. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1883. 12mo, pp. xx., 152. 


This is one of the serics of “‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes,” edited by Rev. Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander White, D.D. It is characterized by wonderful 
compactness and clearness of analysis. It is really surprising how much of definite 
results of exegesis can be conveyed in so short space, with great clearness and sus- 
tained interest. C. W. HODGE. 


THE following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly mentioned : 


Drill Lessons in Hebrew. By Willis J. Beecher, Professor of Hebrew in the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. pp.96. Auburn, N.Y. 1883. A compact little book, 
issued for the author’s seminary students. It is not a Hebrew grammar, but is in- 
tended to be used in connection with some standard grammar, for the purpose indi- 
cated in its title. The grammars to which it explicitly refers are Mitchell's Gese- 
nius, and Green’s. The author’s mode of presenting the material is clear, and his 
illustrations pointed ; notably in the paragraphs on the Circumstantial Clause. We 
have no doubt that he attains excellent results in the use of this drill-book, and cor- 
dially commend it to the notice of all teachers of Hebrew.— Westminster Lesson 
Questions, January to June, 1884, 24 slips; Westminster Questien Book, for 1884, 
pp. 192; Half Hours with the Lessons of 1884, by twenty-four Presbyterian clergy- 
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men, pp. 480. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) These are among 
the most useful aids to the study of the International Sunday-school Lessons. We 
are particularly glad that the welcome given to last year’s venture, “ Half Hours 
with the Lessons of 1883,” has been such as to encourage the Board to continue the 
series. The volume for the coming year contains forty-eight brief talks from well- 
known American preachers, living North, South, East, and West. They are full of 
practical suggestion, and have a lasting value.—Amertcan Greek Testaments. A 
Critical Bibliography of the Greek New Testament as published in America. By Isaac 
H. Hall, A.M., LL.B., Ph.D. pp. 82. (Philadelphia: Pickwick & Co., 1883.) This 
book, the product of studies which the author has pursued with indefatigable zeal, 
contains, it is safe to say, all that is at present known in regard to American issues 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, and is full of exact, out-of-the-way, and 
often suggestive information. Some two hundred and forty-two American issues of 
the Greek Testament—entire or in part—are enumerated, and to the title-page are 
prefixed fac-similes of the title-page and text of the Edztéo Prima Americana, pub- 
lished by Jsazas Thomas, Fun., at Worcester, Mass., in 1800, To the Bible student 
who is not a specialist in Textual Criticism, one of the most valuable characteristics 
of the book is its blow at Textus-Receptus worship; another is the—incidental— 
exposure of some of Dr. Scrivener’s editorial blunders. But every page bears such 
abundant evidences of sound and patient scholarship, that while the author is un- 
doubtedly right in saying—* it is hardly to be supposed that America alone, at least 
for the present, can either do the critical work for the world or supply its critical 
text’’—his own book is one among several indications that this fact lies simply in 
the absence of adequate materials among us, and not in the lack of a competent 
hand and eye and brain to make use of the materials.— 7he Hebrew New Testament 
of the British and Foreign Bibie Society. A contribution to Hebrew Philology. 
By Prof. Franz Delitzsch. pp. 38. Leipzig. 1883. In this interesting pamphlet, 
Prof. Delitzsch explains the differences between the fifth and the preceding editions 
of his Hebrew version of the New Testament. One hardly knows what to admire 
the most—the valuable matter bearing on Hebrew lexicography, textual criticism 
and especially syntax, with which these few pages teem—the learning and skill 
which the translator has displayed—his freedom and accuracy in the use of the En- 
glish language—or the frankness with which he, veteran scholar that he is, acknowl-~ 
edges defects in the previous editions, and the cordiality with which he welcomes 
suggestions and criticism. It will be a surprise to many to know that one of his most 
valued advisers has been Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., now Dr. Pusey’s successor as 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, to whom Prof. Delitzsch repeatedly refers in 
terms of the highest respect.— Von der Incarnation des Gottlichen Wortes. Von 
Eduard Bohl, Professor an der K. K. Evang. Theol. Facultat in Wien. pp. vii., 134. 
Vienna. 1884. The fact that Prof. Bohl appends to his book extracts from Luther’s 
Commentaries, may perhaps indicate that he regards it as a contribution to Biblical 
Theology as well as to Dogmatics; but the bitter spirit which it manifests toward 
opponents is not Biblical, and it is dogmatic only in a bad sense. It emphasizes cer- 
tain valuable elements in the Bible doctrine of the Incarnation, but it is one-sided 
and unfair ; it exaggerates the difference between different statements of the truth, 
and sees only a perversion of Reformation-doctrine, in what is really a profound and 
legitimate development of that doctrine. But even if this were not so, the language 
which the author allows himself to use of Schleiermacher, Rothe, Ullmann, Ritschl, 
Dorner, and other Christian scholars of Germany, is beneath criticism. 


FRANCIS BROWN. 
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Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 
M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. In two volumes. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 


This work was undertaken at the request of the eminent publishing house of the 
Longmans, and was expected to be prepared in two or three years. It required 
seven years of the close and constant labor of the author, who is a graduate of Ox- 
ford University, the Warburtonian Lecturer of Lincoln’s Inn, and evidently a thor- 
oughly trained and learned Biblical scholar. The object of the writer, in his own 
words, is “to view the life and teaching of Christ in its surroundings of place, 
society, popular life, and intellectual or moral development.” ‘This is the same 
attempt that has been so frequently made during the last fifty years, by both evan- 
gelical and rationalistic students of the Gospels—by such as Neander, Ebrard, Tho- 
luck, and Weiss on the one hand, and such as Strauss, Hase, and Keim on the other. 
The biography of Jesus was rarely attempted prior to this century. Few ventured 
to fill up the parsimonious yet graphic outline of the evangelists with matter derived 
from contemporary history and literature. The reverence inspired by the life of the 
Son of God deterred students from treating it like the lives of ordinary human heroes 
and great men. This was undoubtedly an evil; for it hindered the Church in ob- 
taining a lifelike portrait of the Redeemer, and left the Gospels, in some directions, 
comparatively unexplored: and imperfectly understood compositions. The recent 
remarkable activity in writing “‘ Lives of Christ” has resulted in a very severe scru- 
tiny and microscopic analysis of the four Gospels, and also in a more vivid knowl- 
edge of the actual personality of Jesus Christ. No other biography has been sub- 
jected to such a test of light and of fire; and no other one could have come forth 
from it as unscathed as this has. 

But while there has been this benefit, there has been some evil connected with 
this zeal in rewriting the biography of Jesus of Nazareth. The endeavor has too 
often intensified the false preconceptions of the would-be biographer, and inflamed 
his fancy. Having to fill in a canvas upon which the Evangelists have described 
only the sharp, but expressive outlines of that central Figure upon which Christen- 
dom rests, and around which human history gathers, they have drawn upon their 
imagination and constructive talent, full as much as upon their learning and com- 
mon-sense, and have shaped the picture into a form, features, and coloring that 
would not be recognized by the original draughtsmen. Renan’s fancy sketch has 
scarcely any resemblance to the original. It is as really an apocryphal gospel as 
the Evangelium Thome. Strauss’ Leben Jesu, it is true, contains no romancing ; 
for his cold and clear intellect despised all sentimental rhetoric. But his ingenuity 
in minimizing the text by postulating spurious passages, and inventing contradic- 
tions in the minimum left, result in a portraiture of Christ that is equally removed 
from the actual impression made by the four Gospels, when interpreted in the same 
grammatical and historical way in which the writings of secular antiquity are. 

And here it is deserving of notice, that these radical recastings of the life of Christ 
have been made by those who have claimed to be wholly free from dogmatic and 
traditional prejudices. Strauss and Baur and Keim assert that their portrait of the 
person of Jesus is closer and more faithful to the genuine and simple text of the 
New Testament than is that of the theologian and the Church. The latter, they 
contend, has been falsely colored by certain preconceptions which have transmuted 
the Galilean peasant into God incarnate. Under the specious claim of pursuing an 
objective “Biblical” method, instead of a subjective “dogmatic” one, they have 
introduced their private opinions, and given an account of Christ that is partisan 
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and unhistorical. And this is the danger to which all exegesis of Scripture is ex- 
posed that does not use the light thrown by “ the analogy of faith.” The attempt to 
understand any book piecemeal, and part by part, will be likely to fail. In any 
organized product, the whole interprets the parts, and the parts the whole. The 
relation is that of reciprocity. When, therefore, Biblical scholars construct the per- 
son and doctrine of Christ from the four Gospels solely, making little or no use of 
the Epistles, and none at all of the Old Testament, under the pretence of avoiding 
traditional and doctrinal prepossessions, and of sticking more closely than others to 
the Biblical narrative, it is much easier for them to make it out that primitive Chris- 
tianity was Ebionitism, than it would be if they were compelled to look at the New 
Testament as a whole, and also as organically connected with the Old Testament. 
There is less restraint upon their imagination and speculation. It is for this reason, 
that the so-called ‘‘ Biblical Theology” which has risen into view within the last few 
decades, has both its evangelical and rationalistic authors, precisely as Dogmatic 
Theology has. There is nothing in the mere name “ Biblical,” any more than in the 
name “doctrinal,” that will keep out error, or keep in truth. The ‘“‘New Testament 
Theology” of Baur is even more destructively rationalistic than the “ Institutes” of 
Wegscheider. 

We have been led to this digression by way of contrast. This work of Edersheim 
appears to us to be one of the best specimens of Biblical Theology that have been 
produced under the stimulus of the recent revival of this branch of investigation. 
We cannot here give an analysis of this work of fifteen hundred closely-printed large 
octavo pages, and shall select only one particular as a sample of the whole. 

The author first of all gives the historical setting of the picture, by a careful 
explanation of the text illuminated by side lights from every quarter, and particularly 
from the Rabbinical literature. The work is very strong upon this latter point. We 
infer that the author is of Jewish extraction. There is, seemingly, a vernacular 
thoroughness and familiarity in his Rabbinic learning, not always found in those 
who profess to be at home in this difficult department of erudition. Having by 
these means established the truly Auman, and actually 4zstortcal character of Jesus 
Christ—showing that he was a Jew by birth, education, and natural development— 
he passes to prove, by the same recourse to the text and the sources of illustration, 
his swperhuman character. Here he parts company with the rationalistic division, 
of biographers of Christ. These latter stop with showing that Jesus was a man and 
a Jew. They recast and manipulate the New Testament material so that nothing 
but this can be proved. Edersheim takes the original and unaltered material as 
given in the oldest manuscripts, as cited by the earliest fathers, and as received by 
catholic Christendom, and from the total unmutilated text writes the total unmu- 
tilated biography. This method, while showing that Jesus Christ was a man and 
a Jew, also shows that he was the incarnate Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world. Both the natural and the supernatural, the human and the divine, enter into 
the portrait of Jesus Christ. 

Accordingly, the reader will find in this work all of that learned and careful study 
and grouping of particulars which makes a rationalistic life of Jesus, like that of 
Keim, for example, so interesting, and in some respects instructive, comdzned with 
that larger, loftier, and nobler comprehension of Jesus Christ which harmonizes not 
only with that class of representations in the Gospels which are arbitrarily explained 
away and got rid of by the rationalist, but also with the effects in the world that 
have been produced by Jesus Christ. For after reading a rationalistic humanitarian 
“Lile of Jesus,”’ the question always arises: How could such a feeble human creat- 
ure have revolutionized the history of mankind? How is it, that all Christendom is 
suspending its welfare for time and eternity upon such a fallible and weak mortal ? 
This question cannot be answered. 

We recommend with confidence to students and clergymen the study of this solid 
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and able work. It evinces that English scholarship is equal in thoroughness, and 
more than equal in logical consistence and judgment, to that of the Continent. The 
author works on the same line with such learning as that employed by Lightfoot in 
his dissection of ‘Supernatural Religion”; and by Westcott, Rawlinson, Canon 
Cook, Harold Brown, Ellicott, and others in the interpretation of Scripture. While 
he stands upon the position of evangelical orthodoxy, he is liberal in spirit—more 
so upon some points than would meet the preferences of Calvinistic denominations, 
Even an opponent could not justly charge him with narrowness or bigotry. 


W. G. T. SHEDD. 


THE following works in Historical Theology are worthy of notice : 


Kleine Schriften relizionsgeschichtlichen Inhalts. ‘Von Dr. Adolf Hausrath. 
(Leipzig : S. Hirzel; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) The well-known author 
of the History of New Testament times is a spirited, talented, and graceful writer. 
History under his guidance is a charming study. The bits of history presented to 
us in this volume are of varied interest. The first, on the Fathers of the Second 
Century, contains among other things, an interesting comparison of the writings of 
apostolic fathers with the later New Testament writings. These are all placed by 
him in the second century, and the lack of merit in the former is explained by him 
on the theory that the latter, as the most meritorious Christian writings of the period, 
have been placed in the Canon. The epistle of Barnabas was modelled after the 
epistle to the Hebrews, the shepherd of Hermas after the apocalypse of John, the 
Ignatian epistles after the pastoral epistles, the epistle of Clement after Paul’s epis- 
tle to the Corinthians. The comparisons are instructive, but the theory is baseless, 
He also defends the Romans as persecutors of Christians on the ground that Chris- 
tians were the aggressors, and were uncompromising in their hostility to the estab- 
lished religion and customs of the empire, and were continually coming in conflict 
with laws that had been made for the well-being of the empire without regard to 
Christianity, and that the Government was bound to enforce its own laws. There 
can be no doubt that the conflict between Christianity and Paganism is often repre- 
sented by Christians unfairly to the Pagans, but the critical reader may detect in our 
author an evident sympathy with Paganism through his well-known humanitarianisn. 
Our author makes a good point against the German scholastics when he says: 
“The sincere Christian gained the victory over an artificial heathen orthodoxy, 
because he believed in his religion with every fibre of his heart, while a heathen like 
Celsus or Julian—like the orthodox of our day—only set before themselves and oth- 
ers the ancient faiths.” This is an objection to orthodoxy without piety—but it can- 
not touch orthodoxy when it is animated with piety. The treatise relating to Luther 
and his wife, Kathe, is a charming picture of domestic felicity, and at the same 
time a manly defence of the great Reformer against the shameful slanders circulated 
by the more ignorant and unprincipled Roman Catholic writers. We are glad to say 
that real Roman Catholic scholars do not indulge in such nonsense and falsification 
of history. However, Luther was impetuous and unguarded in utterance. He said 
and wrote many things that would be regarded now as shocking to the moral sense. 
These utterances were partly owing to the customs of the age, partly owing to the 
revolt from monasticism and the extreme laudation of married life over virginity. 
Some of the Reformers, such as Melancthon and Calvin, were fairly forced to marriage 
by Protestant sentiment and opinion, against their native preferences. The indus- 
try of the friends of Calvin in searching out a wife for him, and their oft-repeated 
failures, is amusing reading. The keenest scrutiny fails to find the least taint of 
immorality on the part of Luther, Melancthon, or Calvin. The advice of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Butzer to the Landgraf of Hesse, that he might under the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation take a second wife while the first wife was still living, 
was based on the ground that the New Testament Scripture did not prohibit polyg- 
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amy, and it was practiced by the holiest men under the Old Testament. The 
views of the Protestant Churches as to marriage and divorce were not established 
until after the struggle with Roman Catholic celibacy on the one hand, and Ana- 
baptist polygamy on the other. The reaction from Roman excess in the one direc- 
tion rendered the Reformers at first incautious on the other side, until they were 
aroused by Anabaptist excesses. ‘There are several other interesting monographs 
in this valuable volume.—Lz/e of Luther. By Julius Kdstlin. With illustrations 
from authentic sources. Translated from the German. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) The author has devoted many years to the study of the life and doc- 
trines of Luther. In 1863 he issued a work upon the Theology of Luther in two 
volumes, and in 1875 he published a Biography of Luther in two volumes, giving 
everything that could explain and illustrate the life of the great Reformer. These 
are both classics. The Life of Luther now translated into English is a popular and 
condensed book, carefully and graphically written, with choice illustrations of por- 
traits and fac-sémzles of the chief works of the Reformer. Dr. Kostlin is not easy 
to translate. The translator, in the main, has succeeded admirably in his task. This 
is now, and is likely to remain for a long time, the best book on the subject. It is 
worthy of a place in every Protestant home. Our children should be taught to read 
and study this greatest man of the modern age of the world.—/ndex of Presbyterian 
Ministers, containing the names of all the ministers of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, with references to the pages on which these names 
are found in its records and minutes from A.D. 1706 to A.D. 1881. Compiled by 
Willis J. Beecher, D.D., assisted by Mary A. Beecher. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) This is a book of immense industry and painstaking atten- 
tion to an enormous number of details. It is a real gift by Prof. Beecher and his 
sister to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, for it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to repay them for their intense and prolonged labor in the preparation of 
the work, The Presbyterian Board of Publication are to be congratulated for adding 
this volume to the list of their publications. In our judgment, it is the most creditable 
book they have issued for years. The authors and the publishing house ought to be 
rewarded by a large sale. We do not see how any Presbyterian minister can possi- 
bly do without it. It is a book which saves a great amount of labor. It is a worthy 
companion of the Digest of Dr. Moore. It is the key to the ministry of our Church 
and a guide to its history, as the Digest is the introduction to its constitution and 
decisions. Among such men as Dr. Moore and Dr. Beecher, who have shown their 
clerical capacity by such splendid works, we must seek for a successor to our lamented 
stated clerk. The only objection we have to the book, is what we should call its 
slavish accuracy. We cannot see any propriety in giving as separate names— 
Hodge, Archibald A.; Hodge, A. Alexander; Hodge, A. A. Without further in- 
formation than the Index gives us, we could not know that these three were 
the same person. One has an unpleasant sensation when he sees himself split in 
two—as Charles A. Briggs and C. A. Briggs. There are a large number of cases 
of this kind, which will mar the usefulness of the book. We are aware that 
the Index follows the official minutes—but, unfortunately, the minutes are not al- 
ways accurate and harmonious. In our judgment, the editor of such an index 
should take pains in some way to adjust these discrepancies. This might be done 
in a second edition. This defect is but a speck upon a splendid monumental book. 
Prof. Beecher deserves, and will receive, the thanks of thousands of ministers of our 
generation. His book will be consulted with gratitude by students in all genera- 
tions to come. The amount of labor it would have saved if published ten years ago 
is incalculable. Every minister who is a wise man will invest his earliest savings in 
this book, and keep it ever at his side in his study. C. A. BRIGGs. 
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lil—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC BELIEF. By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1883. 


This is the fourth volume in succession coming from the same distinguished 
author, on rearly related topics. The first and greatest of this series appeared in 
1866 under the title, ‘‘ Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with spe- 
cial reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School.” In 
this first book he discussed with great freshness and ability several of the topics 
which stand prominently in the table of contents of the present volume ; such as 
the Personality of God ; the Testimony of Jesus concerning Himself; and the Nat- 
ure and Functions of Christian Miracles ; together with much of the same matter 
on the Canon of the New Testament and its History. 

In 1877 he issued “The Beginnings of the New Testament, with a View of the 
Roman World at the Birth of Christ.” This admirable volume contains a vast 
amount of historical learning, illustrating the nature of Christianity and its relation 
to the Jewish and Heathen religions, and of the Greek and Roman and Jewish civil- 
izations and history, political organizations, and philosophies and literatures and 
their relation to the introduction of Christianity. It also deals with some of the 
matters brought forward in the present volume touching the history of the New 
Testament Canon, and the critical treatment of the New Testament histories. 

In 1880 he published a volume entitled “ Discussions on History and Theology,” 
which besides a number of essays on historical subjects, American and foreign, 
modern and ancient, contains four essays on matters cognate to or identical with 
those prominently involved in the present work ; ¢. g., “ Rationalism,” “ The Unrea- 
sonableness of Atheism,” “The Apostle Paul,” ‘The Four Gospels: A Review of 
Supernatural Religion.” 

In the present volume more than one-half of the chapters of which are said not 
to have before appeared in print in any form, embraces very much the entire ground 
of the evidences of both natural and revealed religion : The Personality of God and 
Man; The Arguments for the Being of God ; The Principal Anti-theistic Theories ; 
The Possibility and the Function of Miracles; Christ’s Consciousness of a Supernat- 
ural Calling verified by His Sinlessness ; Proof of the Miracles of Christ independ- 
ently of any Inquiry into the Authorship of the Gospels; The Gospels a Faithful 
Record of the Testimony given by the Apostles ; The Adaptedness of Christianity 
to the Necessities of Human Nature; Argument for the Truth of Christianity from 
the Character of the Christian System of Doctrine; do. from Christendom as an 
Effect of Christ’s Agency ; do. from Comparison with other Religions ; The Rela- 
tion of Biblical Criticism to the Christian Faith ; Canon of New Testament in Rela- 
tion to same ; Congruity of same with the Natural and Physical Sciences. 

This covers a vast ground, and deals with the vital questions exciting universal 
and intense interest among all classes of the thinking public of the present day. Dr. 
Fisher brings to the task great powers, great acquisitions, and a reputation as scholar 
and writer in the department of History, and in the Critical and Historical sides of 
Christian Apologetics pre-eminent among American scholars. The combination 
also in one volume of essays reviewing so large a circle of pressing questions related 
to the evidences of natural as well as revealed religion, adds greatly to its complete- 
ness, and hence to its popular usefulness. It is not, however, an exhaustive treatise 
on these topics, nor does it speak the final word on any of them. These essays also 
are naturally of very unequal value. Those presenting apologetically the critical his- 
tory of the New Testament Canon, the discussion on Miracles and cognate subjects 
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being in this volume, as in its predecesers, by far the most valuable and permanent 
contribution of its very distinguished author to the religious and theological litera- 
ture of his¥generation. It is a good book on the whole and in all its parts, but in 
some of its parts not equal to the rest. A. A. HODGE. 


A FULL REPORT OF THE TRIAL OF THE REV. JOHN W. WHITE FOR HERESY 
BY THE HUNTINGDON (PA.) PRESBYTERY, September 4, 5, and 6, 1883. Phila- 
delphia : E. Claxton & Company, 930 Market Street. 


This is a full and accurate report of that now famous trial for heresy, edited with 
notes and addenda by the Rev. John W. White himself. Of his design therein he 
says: “ My object in sending out this pamphlet, in response to a call from many 
quarters, is, not only that you (the dear reader) may be able to judge between me 
and Presbytery, but also, as I hope, that it may prove some help to you in your search 
for truth.” . 

This full report is an absolute vindication of the Presbytery in the whole course of 
this prosecution, and in its final judgment as to the doctrines actually taught by the 
defendant and as to their heretical character. The Presbytery of Huntingdon has 
for long years enjoyed a reputation for sound, intelligent Presbyterianism, and ear- 
nest, successful Christian work surpassed by no other in the land. The chief crit- 
icism to which their course in many years is open, is that the erratic and wholly 
unedifying course of Rev. J. W. White had not been brought to an end at an earlier 
period, and that at the close of this trial the Presbytery indicated a disposition to 
treat the proven offense of the defendant with a mere sentence of ‘censure ”’ instead 
of suspension, or expulsion from his ministerial office. 

The Presbytery summoned witnesses ; listened to Mr. White’s statement of his 
own views, and to his long biographical account of his own religious history and 
theological development ; sifted Mr. White with innumerable well-put questions ; 
patiently considered his pleas and those of his counsel. At the close of the trial his 
counsel said . “ I wish to say that there has not a thing occurred in the trial of this 
case from the beginning to the end—whatever the final issue may be—that we could 
complain of, or I think regret. Every Christian courtesy and kindness has been 
shown us in all that has been done.” 

As in the first instance the information which led to the trial was derived largely 
from popular report, it was natural that points should be embraced in the specifica- 
tions of the charge which the evidence would not sustain. In such cases, generally 
by a large majority the Presbytery declared the charge not sustained. The only ex- 
ception to this is the fact that by one majority the charge that Mr. White denied the 
imputation of Adam’s sin was sustained (19 to 18). This was a mistake, for how- 
ever true the fact charged, it is not indictable in the Presbyterian Church under the 
implicit conditions of the Reunion covenant. Mr. White was also rightfully pro- 
nounced not condemnable on the subject of the Trinity and of the nature of sin. 
But he was rightfully found to hold as charged in the indictment as to the relation 
of Christ’s suffering to divine justice, and as to the resurrection of the body at the 
last day. Indeed, Mr. White admitted the accuracy of these findings, and that the 
only question really debatable, and which he submitted to the judgment of the Pres- 
bytery, was whether the holding of such views was consistent with the standing of 
a minister in the Presbyterian Church. 

With respect to this question no real Presbyterian can hold two opinions a single 
moment. Mr. White explicitly and persistently denies the whole judicial view of our 
relation to God and to his law. In doing so he denies moral and soteriological prin- 
ciples common to the entire historical Church of God—Catholic as well as Protest- 
ant. Especially he denies thereby the whole system of redemption as cleared and 
emphasized at the time of the Reformation, alike by Lutherans and Calvinists. And 
more to the point, he thereby denies the fundamental and essential principles of 
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“that system of doctrine embodied in the Confession of Faith” which he has 
solemnly subscribed. He, moreover, denied “the resurrection from the dead” (ri 
éx vexpov), in the plain sense of the meaning of the terms, as used and illustrated 
by the Apostolic witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, the central and characteristic 
doctrine of their preaching, and as affirmed in the “ Confession of Faith,” and by the 
whole historical Church of Christ. The claim that the continued existenc? or the 
heavenly ascent of the personal spirit (soul) of the believer (substance and form) at 
his death fulfils the whole meaning of what the Scriptures and our “ Confession of 
Faith”’ plainly teach on this head, is weak and vain as it is false. 

That these positions are not consistent with the standing of a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church ought to have been known to Mr. White, without the judg- 
ment of Presbytery in the case. The principles of common integrity are all that are 
required to interpret the contract which every licentiate and every ordained minister 
forms voluntarily with the Presbyterian Church as the condition of his enjoying the 
prestige of her noble history or the support of her imperial strength. 

The great Synod of Pennsylvania reviewed the case as it was brought before 
them by the records of the Presbytery of Huntingdon. A large and representative 
committee, embracing a full proportion of the late New-School brethren, examined 
the case and carefully framed the resolutions, which the Synod passed by an over- 
whelming vote. These resolutions explicitly confirm and applaud the decision of 
the Presbytery, which declares that the heretical doctrines proved upon and confessed 
by Mr. White are not to be tolerated in any minister in the Presbyterian Church. 
The Synod, however, disapproves the action of the Presbytery which permitted a 
man holding such gross error as Mr. White does to depart voluntarily without cen- 
sure from the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. Such opinions, in the judgment 
of the entire Synod of Pennsylvania—one-fourth of the communicants and one-sixth 
of the ministry of the whole Church, with no dissentients audible—deserve censure 
and the exclusion of the offender. A. A. HODGE. 


BRIEF mention may be made of the following: 


Presbyterianism for the People. By the Rev. Robert P. Kerr. (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 1334 Chestnut Street.) We are glad to see 
published by our Board this able, sound, and practical book by a pastor of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. It is as one of the first fruits of our rapidly-develop- 
ing “ Fraternal spirit,” a favorable omen of the character and value of the harvest to 
be hoped for. The book is designed for the people, and for the aid of the pastor in 
work of instructing and guiding his flock. ParT I. treats of PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT; ch. 1, The Study of Presbyterianism; ch. 2, What is 
Presbyterianism ? ch. 3, The Bible Origin of Presbyterianism; ch. 4, Apostolic Pres- 
byterianism ; ch. 5, Post-Apostolic Presbyterianism ; ch. 6, Presbyterianism in the 
Middle Ages; ch. 7, The Assemblies of the Church; ch. 8, The General Council; 
ch. 9, Deacons; ch, 10, Presbyterianism in other Churches. PART II. treats of 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGY: ch 1, Presbytezian Theology; ch. 2, Peculiarities of 
Calvinism ; ch. 3, Calvinism and Self-government.—A Higher Catechism of 
Theology. By the Rev. William Burt Pope, D.D., Theological Tutor, Didsbury 
College, Manchester. (London: Published for the author. T. Woolmer, 2 Castle 
Street, City Road, C. E., and 66 Paternoster Row, E. C.) 1883. Dr. Pope holds 
a very high position among the most learned of the Wesleyan theologians of 
England. He is chiefly known in America for his admirable translation of Winer’s 
“Comparative View of the Confessions of Christendom,” published in the fourth 
series of Clark’s Foreign Theologica! Library, Edinburgh, and for the able and 
comprehensive “ Introduction ” with which it is prefaced. The present book is a skele- 
ton system of theology, covering the entire territory in scope, but generalized and con- 
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densed in form and verbal expression to the utmost possible. It is a compendium 
as condensed as the Medulla Theologia of Amesius, decidedly inferior to that master 
work in constructive order, but superior to it in the comparative and critical view 
which it presents of the various Church theories and doctrines in connection with 
his own. The work is an able one, and worth the study of the young theologian. 
It is strictly orthodox in the sense of the Wesleyan Church, setting forth the 
Scriptures as “ the Word of God,” the active and passive offering of Christ in the 
place of sinners to the Father, effecting reconciliation through their intrinsic value 
—in justification, “God for Christ’s sake and in Christ, accepts the believer and 
pardons the imperfection of his righteousness always, until by grace his conformity 
to law is made inwardly complete, which it certainly must be.” Regeneration “is 
the divine act which imparts to the penitent believer the new and higher life in per- 
sonal union with Christ ’—sanctification gradual and perfected—the real resurrec- 
tion of the body—and the eternal punishment of the finally impenitent. The book 
is worthy of great praise, but it would have been more useful if fulness had been less 
sacrificed to condensation, if the sentences were less compact, the illustrations more 
frequent and copious, and the principal church confessions and classical theological 
writers had been quoted in their own language.— 7he Bible ; Its Revelation, Inspira- 
tion and Evidence. By the Rev. John Robson, D.D., author of “ Hinduism and its 
Relation to Christianity.” (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row.) 1883. 
The previous work of this author on Hinduism excited a great deal of attention and 
gave him a permanent reputation. He came to study the Inspiration and Evidences 
of the supernatural claims of the Christian Scriptures from a criticism of the claims 
pressed by Hindu and Mohammedan apologists in behalf of the claims of their own 
scriptures respectively. The mode of approach and the point of view of this study of the 
claims and phenomena of the Bible is therefore in some degree original. The author 
is a thoroughly equipped scholar, a strong thinker, and the master of a clear and 
vigorous style. He deals, 1st, with the Primeval Revelation before the be- 
ginning to be of the earliest parts of our sacred Scriptures, 2d. Of the Revelation 
of which the Bible is the record, and of the Genesis of Scripture. 3d. Of the In- 
spiration of the Bible. 4th. Of the Evidences of Christianity. His view of Inspira- 
tion is that it is a divine influence accompanying the sacred writers in all they wrote; 
which did not interfere with their personality nor with the perfect freedom of their 
faculties ; which secured the integrity of their version of the divine message which 
they were commissioned to convey ; which extended equally to all parts of Scripture, 
and made them all equally the Word of God, clothed with his authority, infallible as a 
rule of faith and practice, but not necessarily free of such human errors as are not in- 
consistent with the perfect accomplishment of its main purpose. It is an abler, clearer, 
more effective as well as a sounder book than ‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,’’ by 
Professor Ladd, of Yale, College.—7he Foundations of Religious Belief. The 
Methods of Natural Theology vindicated against Modern Objections. By Rev. W.D. 
Wilson, D.D., Presbyter in the Diocese of Central New York, and Professor in Cor- 
nell University. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 1883. This is one of the Bishop 
Paddock Lectures, founded in 1880, the incumbent of which is each year appointed by 
a Board of Trust composed of the Dean of the General ‘Theological Seminary, New 
York City, and of the Bishops of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Long Island. 
The author of the present volume is Rev. Wm. D. Wilson, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Cornell University. He vindicates 
loyally and ably the Methods of Natural Theology @ grzor?7 and a posterior? against 
modern objections of all sorts. In ch. Ist, the subject is stated, and the two methods 
described. In Lecture 2d, Physical objections are considered. In chapter 3d, 
Metaphysical objections. In chapter 4th, Logical objections and Theories of 
reasoning. In chapter 5th, The Attributes and Personality of God. In chapter 
6th, Miracles and Inspiration. In chapter 7th, Providence and Moral Government. 
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—Important Religious Truths. Compiled by Rev. Walter P. Doe. (Providence, 
Rhode Island: A. Crawford Greene & Sons.) « This is a respectable but rather com- 
monplace, setting forth of the truths received in common by evangelical Christians... 
—The Higher Life. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By James Baldwin 
Browne, B.A., Minister of Brixton Independent Church, author of “ Home Life,’” 
“First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth,” etc. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., 1 Paternoster Row.) This is a scholarly, able, and in the main orthodox plea 
for the reality and excellence of the life of God in the soul which every true Chris- 
tian experiences. This life is called by him the “higher” life, in comparison with 
the natural life of unregenerate men. He does not use the phrase, as has been com- 
mon of late, as a synonym for “ Perfection.” A. A. HODGE, 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS SERMON. A Treatise on Homiletics. By the Rev. 
JoHN W. ETTER, B.D. pp. 581. United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The books on homiletics increase rapidly both in number and in size. Formerly 
such books were small duodecimos ; now they are octavos. This new volume is 
not so large as Professor Hoppin’s excellent book, but is larger than Professor Phelps’, 
unless we consider the volume on “ English Style in Public Discourse” as belonging 
with that on “The Theory of Preaching,” so that these two constitute one 
work. Evidently the subject of homiletics is attracting increased attention and 
commanding more careful study than formerly. In Professor Etter’s volume there 
are some peculiarities which entitle it to special consideration. In the preface the 
author claims to have treated more fully than usual these topics: “ Preaching to 
children, revival sermons, outdoor sermons, funeral sermons, illustrated sermons, 
lay preaching, and Bible readings.” The claim is a just one, at least as regards 
some of these topics. No other writer on homiletics has so thoroughly considered 
the subject of preaching to children—its obligation and its method. The chapter 
which deals with this subject is most admirable. The other topics specified as ex- 
ceptional are also treated in the main with excellent judgment and taste. 

The author has read widely in homiletical literature, and he quotes very freely 
from all the best writers on his theme. Indeed the quotations are sometimes so 
abundant as to give to the work the air of a compilation. The book is divided into 
four parts: “I. Preparatory. II. Theoretical. III. Practical. 1V. Concomitant to 
the Sermon.” The spirit of the book is excellent. Its style is not always what it 
should be. On page 244 is this sentence: ‘‘ Sometimes the general doctrines above 
stated may have done their work upon the sinner, and yet leave him undecided on 
account of some sfecza/ hindrance, or for the want of the application of some par- 
ticular truth.” We would be glad to charge this confusion of tenses to the printer 
rather than to the author. The expression on p. 158, “Christ the hero of the 
Bible,” is in bad taste, to say the least. On p. 172 we are told something about 
PAUL's (?) Epistle to the Hebrews. On p. 177 we have a sentence too suggestive 
of algebra to be either reverent or pleasing: “The Unknown Quantity of Christ 
would be a comprehensive, strong, and vital theme from the text, ‘ What manner of 
man is this ?’” On p. 241 we are told that “ In their day ” (Edwards’ and Whitefield’s) 
“the wickedness, formality, worldliness, and spiritual deadness of the age shaped 
and colored the awful tones of divine truth.’ \f the author had said, shaped and 
colored the awful tones of the Jreaching of divine truth, we would not have com- 
plained, though we might have been puzzled to understand how tones could have 
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shape and color, and we might have felt inclined to ask how many and what shapes 
and colors tones can have? We regret to see in the pages of this volume a blemish 
which unfortunately is too common in our day. Surely a writer on sacred rhetoric 
should not separate the “Zo” of the infinitive from the verb as Professor Etter has 
done. On p.77, ¢..g., we find, “to further extend,” p. 424 “to strongly impress,” 
p. 507 “ to quietly rule.” How much stronger, as well as more correct and more 
elegant, would each of these expressions be if the adverb were put where it belongs, 
instead of making it separate the preposition from the verb. The vocabulary of 
our author is commendably free from undesirable and intrusive words. On p. 555 
we notice one intruder which should have been shut out: “ Confliction.” Surely 
this is not so good as conflict ; it has no place in our American dictionaries, Webster 
and Worcester ; and in the “Imperial Dictionary” it is marked as rare, with but 
one name as authority for it. 

There is a peculiarity which strikes us unpleasantly in this volume, and that is the 
freedom with which the author refers for illustration to preachers still living, when 
the literature of the pulpit is so rich and so abundant as to make such references 
unnecessary, and therefore in bad taste. There are strange groupings of preachers 
which sometimes provoke a smile: ¢. g., p. 127: ‘‘ Henry Ward Beecher, T. DeWitt 
Talmage, John Hall, T. L. Cuyler, Chas. F. Deems, J. P. Newman, and Phillips 
Brooks bring the Gospel truth into vital contact with the human heart,’’ etc. p. 338: 
“The most successful preachers, such as Chrysostom, Evans, Chalmers, Guthrie, 
Todd, Beecher, Spurgeon, Talmage, and Moody,” etc.; again on p. 392 the writer 
starts from Chrysostom and gets to Moody by shorter stages: ‘‘ Witness Chrysos- 
tom, Whitfield, Spurgeon, and Moody.” 

We doubt very much whether our author by all that he has said can induce 
writers on homiletics to consent to his cutting down the threefold classification of 
sermons—textual, topical, and expository—to a twofold classification, which leaves out 
the expository as being included in the textual (see p. 179). It is difficult to see 
what would be gained by such a change of classification, and it is easy to see that 
much would be lost. The importance of expository preaching is so great that it 
cannot have too much emphasis in our homiletical teachings, and to take from us 
the separateness of such preaching would go far toward distracting attention from 
its importance and value. 

Amid much general excellence in this volume we think the weakest part is that 
which deals with the important subject of arrangement. Here there is need of such 
help and guidance as are singularly wanting in all our books on homiletics. Here is 
a field in which some future writer may do excellent service for the Church. In spite 
of all that has been said in derision of them we are persuaded that in ‘‘ Claude’s 
Topics” there are suggestions on the subject of method or arrangement in sermon- 
making which might be elaborated so as to become exceedingly useful to the young 
preacher. But surely there is no help for the student in this plan for a textual ser- 
mon which we find in the volume before us, on p. 202: ‘ Text, ‘But now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three ; and the greatest of these is love.’—1 Cor. xiii. 13, R. V. 
Theme—The Three Graces: I. Faith; II. Hope; III. Love.” 

Professor Etter is very earnest in his advocacy of preaching without notes. And 
like most of those who argue against the use of manuscripts in the pulpit he makes 
the radical mistake of assuming that the man who has his manuscript before him 
must of necessity be only a reader and not a speaker. If that were true there would 
be no need of farther argument on the subject. A sermon must be spoken not read ; 
the very word sermon implies this. But the assumption is not true. Chalmers 
spoke, preached: he did not read, though his manuscript was beforehim. The same 
may be said of many others. Asermoncan be and should be written in such a style 
that it cannot be read, but must be preached. The minister must, as Guthrie ex- 
pressed it, “write aloud”; he must preach as he writes, as Dr. Chalmers did, as 
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Lyman Beecher did, gesturing as he wrote. The essay style, like Melville’s, cannot 
be preached, but must be read, and monotonously at that. But the essay style must 
be kept out of the pulpit. The style of personal address, the speaking style must 
be cultivated. It is a great risk, if not a great wrong to encourage young men to 
neglect the careful and the constant use of the pen, without which there can be no 
gain or growth in preaching power. And it is a wrong to the Church, in our view 
of the matter, to impose upon her a body of young men to talk instead of preaching ; 
and to talk before their vocabularies have been formed, before their minds have been 
matured, and before their experience has been so enriched that their talk can rise to 
the high level of preaching. It is lamentable that so many young men have been 
induced to surrender the pen and the discipline which it gives. The true way, in 
our judgment, is to teach our students how to write ; how to write a style that can 
be preached and can’t be read ; and then to urge them to write one sermon a week, 
and to preach the other without writing, though not without preparation. The two 
methods will react the one upon the other ; each willhelptheother. With this protest 
against a flood of extemporaneous talk drowning preacher and people alike, we are 
glad to say that there is much of interest in this volume, and that we welcome it 
heartily as in many respects a valuable contribution to our homiletical literature. 
THOos. S. HASTINGS. 
CONTRARY WINDS, and other Sermons. By WILLIAM M. TAYLoR, D.D., LL.D., 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 1883. 


A minister is more than a preacher. He undertakes to do more than a preacher 
can do. The one deals chiefly with themes: the other so deals with themes as in 
the most effective way to serve and help men, by their presentation. He elaborates 
a subject, but this is not his end in preaching. His discourses are not essays, but 


exhibitions of truth and duty of a kind that will meet the experience or the need of 
those to whom they are made. 

Dr. W. M. Taylor is always a minister in his sermons. One is certain that there 
were men and women and children in Broadway Tabernacle for whom they were 
written, and whom they helped. It is a public benefit when such sermons are pub- 
lished, for ‘as in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man”; and 
it may be assumed that they will do good to a much larger number than could be 
reached by the living voice. 

A really just criticism of these sermons should have regard.to the manifest design 
in their construction, rather than to their strict conformity to homiletical rules ; 
since the end they propose is higher than the mere display of truth in logical and 
rhetorical statement. Yet as specimens of homiletical skill, some of them at least 
are worthy of careful study. For example, the proper range and spiritual interpre- 
tation of symbols are given with peculiar force in the sermon on “ Opportunities 
and their Limit”; the pressure of obligation, as affecting the trust with which we 
are endowed by God, and the necessity that we communicate of this to our fellow- 
men, is made singularly clear in that entitled “‘ Debtors”; the perplexities and the 
possibilities of a new experience to which we are summoned, or a new duty we 
cannot escape, come out with cheering distinctness and practical power in “ The 
Untrodden Path.” Further details are not necessary. The book has its chief worth 
from its ability to help those who will read it, because of its simplicity, its Scriptural 
reliability, and its pleasing, often skilful, illustrations of God’s grace in adaptation to 
men’s wants. JAMES EELLS. 


OUTLINES OF SERMONS TO CHILDREN. With numerous Anecdotes. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1883. 


The want which these outlines are designed to supply is one common to all who 
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have to deal with children, whether as teachers or parents. They are written mostly 
by Scotch and English preachers. 

How would sermons made on these plans suit American boys and girls? We 
gave the book to a young girl to read, and she thought “they were good, but not 
very interesting.” They are certainly good. The subjects are Biblical, as they 
ought to be; and they are drawn alike from the Old and New Testaments. The 
lessons taught are true and instructive. The truths and facts are stated simply. 
The words used are not technical or obscure. It is very important in sermons to 
children, that the method should be very exact and natural, so as to be clearly 
understood and easily remembered. No fault can be found with the method here. 
And like all good preachers to children, it is evident that most of these knew what 
they wanted to say. 

And the children addressed are not assumed to be pious, but their need to be- 
come Christians is recognized and enforced. The anecdotes are not so numerous, 
as from the title we were led to expect, but they are not silly or coarse, and most of 
them are interesting and pertinent. There is not a cAz/dish sermon in the whole 
collection. They are short and plain and “ good.”’ 

What most of them lack is just what an American preacher to children, like Dr. 
Richard Newton, would put into them. Hé would make them more imaginative, 
more picturesque, more vivid, more “interesting.’” Used as outlines—and this is 
all they claim to be—they will make American sermons to children more method- 
ical and instructive and Biblical than they often are. And this is the way in which 
many a minister can use this volume profitably. We have something to learn from 
our British brethren in this respect. 

One of the preachers, whose outlines are in this volume, is the Rev. Dr. Horatius 
Bonar. The Rev. Dr. Holmes, of Albany, heard him preach a sermon to children, 
a few years ago, in Edinburgh. He says: “ The sermon to the scholars was from 
Revelation vii. 14,‘ The Blood of the Lamb.’ It was very simple and excellent, 
although quite different from anything we ever hear in America. He spoke for 
three-quarters of an hour, without using either an illustration or an anecdote. 
Sometimes the children grew weary and listless, but he regained their attention by 
asking them questions, and calling upon them to read singly or in concert, texts 
which he quoted. The sermon closed with an earnest appeal to the scholars to 
wash in the blood of the Lamb and be cleansed from sin, and was followed by prayer 
and the benediction. 

“ The service, as a whole, was to me very interesting and impressive. The exer- 
cises were quite in contrast with our American methods, but they were adapted to 
make the children thorough students of God's Word and sincere believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ANSON J. UPSON. 


THE HYMNS OF MARTIN LUTHER, set to their Original Melodies, with an 
English Version. Edited by LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, assisted by NATHAN 
H. ALLEN. One vol. 4to, with vignette likeness. Published in commemoration 
of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of Luther’s Birthday, Nov. roth, 1483, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This handsome volume was certainly needed to complete the commemoration 
which awakened new interest in the great Reformer. Dr. Bacon well says in his in- 
troduction to this volume: “ The two great works of Martin Luther were those by 
which he gave to the common people a vernacular Bible and vernacular worship, - 
that through the one, God might speak directly to the people; and in the other, the 
people might speak directly to God.” In this introduction are given the testimonies 
of Spangenberg, Heine, Coleridge, D’Aubigne, and Carlyle to the excellence and 
value of Luther’s Psalmody. The first hymn book of the Reformation was published 
at Wittemberg in 1524, containing eight hymns, four of them written by Luther 
himself. In 1525 another volume was published, containing six more of the Re- 
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former’s hymns. Walter, a musician of that day, assisted Luther in preparing the 
music for this second volume, writing down what Luther played or sang. 

It is difficult to determine what tunes are really the compositions of Luther, and 
what are only his adaptations of the Volkslieder current in his day. Of the 137 tunes 
which Calvistus ascribes to Luther, probably not a score are really his. Dr. Bacon 
is careful not to claim too much for Luther as a composer. Luther’s several pref- 
aces to the successive volumes of Psalmody are included in this memorial book, 
together with four of the “ Eight Songs ”’ of 1524, fourteen from the “ Enchiridion,” 
six from ** Walter’s Gesangbuch,” one from the “German Mass,” with eleven from 
later publications, in all 36 compositions. Brief statements are given in the index, 
conveying such information as could be given concerning each hymn and tune. 
Professor Allen has aimed to give us the best harmonies that have been set to these 
Reformation melodies. The book was evidently prepared in some haste in order to 
be published in time for the birthday celebration, and yet we are grateful for this 
tribute to the noble memory of the Reformer. The music is not such as would be 
acceptable now: there is too little of grace and of coherence in the melodies, and 
there is too much of the minor scale for the taste of our day. But many, neverthe- 
less, will thank the editors and the publishers for this timely publication. 

THos. S. HASTINGS. 
THE WORLD’s CHRISTMAS HyMN: A Song of Songs. Selected and arranged 
by WILLIAM HAYES WARD and SUSAN HAYES WARD. BITS OF PRECIOUS 

ORE, 4 vols. REST AND PEACE, 2 vols. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The celebration of the birth of Jesus Christ is constantly becoming more popular 
and hearty among the descendants of the Puritans. Among the choicest and most 
appropriate of the Christmas books is the one entitled Zhe World's Christmas 
Hymn, It is a song of songs, that is a mosaic of songs selected from the best poets 
of all ages to iliustrate the birth of Jesus Christ. There are forty-five of these little 
pieces joined with such matchless skill, that if theseditors had not carefully indicated 
the authors of each piece in foot-notes it would require higher criticism or a very 
wide acquaintance with English poetry to trace them out. The book is also illus- 
trated by twelve photographs of the masterpieces of Christian art. This unique 
book should find a welcome in every. household. Bzts of Precious Ore contain 
selections of the golden thoughts of Jeremy Taylor, George Herbert, Fred. W. Rob- 
ertson, and Fred. W. Faber, in neat little volumes. These are all Anglicans. 
We should like the collection better if Richard Baxter, Herbert Palmer, John 
Bunyan, and Samuel Rutherford, the Puritan worthies, were intermingled with 
them. est and Peace are selections of choice pieces of poetry relating to these 
themes by the younger Randolph. This maiden effort shows that the delicate taste 
of the father, exhibited in a number of collections of a similar kind, has passed over 
to the son. These little books will give great comfort to many a Christian heart. 

C. A. BRIGGs. 

BOOKS FOR POPULAR EDIFICATION : 


Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preachers. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
No clue tothe authorship is given, but from the Greek letters at the end of each 
prayer it would seem that seven or eight different persons contributed to the volume. 
They have essayed the most difficult kind of composition in the language. To unite 
simplicity, gravity, dignity, fervor, and unction with grace and ease is in the power of 
very few. The authors of this book are not of the few. Take this sentence in the 
first praver, ‘‘ We pray that we may all learn that love which is fit for living,” etc., 
or this in the second, “ As birds fly through the air whithersoever they will, so may 
our thoughts evermore find their way to thee,” or again, “ Thy best blessings to us 
are as diamonds unground,” or, “ For us are blown already from out the celestial 
seat, the sweet-sounding trumpets.” The book as a model is worse than worthless. 
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— The Present Truth. ByC.H.Spurgeon. (New York: Carters.) This isa series 
of sermons collected from the Sunday evening and Thursday evening services in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. They all bear the characteristic imprint of their author. 
We do not expect from him profound disquisition, logical acumen, or brilliant rheto- 
ric, but we know that he has something to say, and he says it. He gives the marrow 
of the Gospel with earnestness, with vigor, and often with freshness of illustration. 
His books will hardly survive to the next generation, but who can estimate the good 
hey are doing now wherever the English language is spoken? It will pay any 
preacher to study Spurgeon’s sermons, in order to learn the secret of his marvellous 
acceptableness and usefulness.—7he Parables of Fesus ; a Book for the Young. 
By the Rev. Jas. Wells, M.A. (Same publishers.) This book, by an English clergy- 
man, accomplishes its aim, which is, after searching out the true meaning of the 
Parables (a much harder work than many people imagine), to set it forth in simple 
and expressive words to attract and retain the attention of young folks. We think 
that pastors who preach to the children of their congregations would find this a useful 
and suggestive book. Illustrations abound, but not so as to drown the truth they 
are intended to illustrate.— Vozces of the Good Shepherd and Shadows of the Great 
Rock. (Same publishers.) This little volume, beautifully printed in colors, is worthy 
of its exquisite typography. In it the author of “ Morning and Night Watches,” 
after a graceful introduction, sets forth on one page the Voices and on the opposite 
the Shadows, each being composed of well-chosen passages of Scripture arranged 
according to subjects. It is a book to be taken up by snatches at intervals of time, 
and never without refreshment and profit. Any book is precious and useful which 
seeks to furnish a new and appropriate setting for the pearls of divine wisdom.— 
Companion Characters: a Series of Studies in Bible Biography. By Rev. O. A. 
Hills, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The peculiar feature of this book is that it 
presents the prominent personages of Scripture in pairs, ¢.g., Cain and Abel, 
Moses and Aaron, Elijah and Elisha. In this way considerable freshness is obtained 
and a way opened for judicious discussion and remark. The author seems to have 
made careful study, if not of the sources, at least of the writers who represent them, 
and his book may be commended as interesting and suggestive. Its plan takes him 
out of the beaten track, and makes him to present old truth in new and striking re- 
lations. It is a little singular that so long a time has elapsed before any one thought 
of introducing into sacred biography the method of parallel lives, which was such a 
success in the hands of Plutarch in describing the illustrious men, of Greece and 
Rome.—Among the Alaskans. By Julia McNair Wright. (Phila.: Presb. Bd. of 
Publication.) This interesting volume occupies a new field and does it extremely 
well. A full account is given of the extent, character, products and native inhabit- 
ants of the region which only recently became part of the United States, as well as a 
graphic detail of what has been done in the way of Christian effort and mission 
schools, together with notices of the results. The book will gratify a natural curi- 
osity as to tHe prospects of this remote frontier, which, it would seem, is destined 
one day to have a large population. Its territory is one-sixth of the whole area of 
the United States, and its principal river is seventy miles wide at its mouth and is 
navigable for three thousand miles. It is matter of thankfulness that the church 
has thus early preempted a claim to the formation of the institutions and character 
of our northwestern peninsula.— Dazly Evening Rest, or Thoughts of Peace 
about the Master. By Agnes Giberne. (New York: R. Carter & Bros.) This 
pretty little volume is well described in its title. It is a series of meditations, taking 
up the various aspects of our Lord and illustrating them by pertinent and well- 
chosen scriptures. It carries out the thought expressed in the words of McCheyne 
quoted in the preface, “ For every look at yourself take ten looks at your Saviour,”— 
words that give the great secret of sanctification. No one ever yet grew in holiness 
through gazing at himself. It is they who gaze continually and with growing de- 
light at the Redeemer as he is, that are changed into the same image. 
TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
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V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


C#DMON’S EXODUS AND DANIEL. Edited from Grein. By THEODORE W. 
HuNnT, Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton Col- 
lege. .Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1883. 


The name of Cadmon, “the Anglo-Saxon Milton,” is not wholly strange to any 
of those who are interested in the history of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, The nar- 
rative in which Beda describes the quickening of his poetic powers in vision and his 
gentle life and death, is one of the most charming stories in our literature ; but who 
till now has set eyes upon the poems which he is said to have sung? Only here 
and there a collector of rare books or a specialist in Anglo-Saxon. A single manu- 
script of them has survived. It has been printed for the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and three times for foreign scholars ; but all the editions have been small, 
and copies of them are rare. It is therefore a matter of honest pride to see Amer- 
ican scholars publish a neat and convenient edition of it. Prof. Hunt has given us 
those parts of the manuscript which go under the names of Exodus and Dantel, 
leaving Geneszs to Prof. Price of Columbia College. 

This edition is intended primarily for a college text-book. It contains a general 
introduction upon the life and character of Cadmon, the circumstances which gave 
rise to his poems, their metrical structure, and moral character. 

“ As to its moral character,” says Prof. Hunt, “the Paraphrase speaks for itself. 
It is a free poetic rendering of Holy Writ to foster piety in the hearts of the people. 
It was the first attempt in English verse to popularize the Bible, and thus places its 
author in line with the authors of the Old Saxon Heliand, with Orm, Dante, Milton, 
and Klopstock, and with our own lamented Longfellow. The poem is spiritual 
throughout, and opens a question ill to solve, as to the presence in a converted pa- 
gan of such clear and high views of truth. It would be a study of no little interest 
to the student of theology to note the manner in which this ‘good monk of Whitby’ 
paraphrases, in the seventh century, the Scriptural account of the fall of man and 
kindred doctrines. There are reformers before the reformation, and Cazdmon pre- 
pares the way for the great work of Wickliff and his successors.” 

Prof. Hunt also gives an account of the manuscript and the earlier editions, and a 
brief statement of the contents, with a comparison of Caedmon and Milton. The 
Exodus as here printed contains 589 lines, the Daniel 765. They go over the 
ground of the first fifteen chapters of Exodus and the first five of Daniel. There 
are special sections in Prof. Hunt’s introduction on the state of the text and the lit- 
erary character of the poems, and references are given to a good many authors who 
have written about them. A complete bibliography of Caedmon waits, it seems, in 
Prof. Price’s forthcoming edition of Genesis. To Prof. Price are left, also, discussions 
of the real relations of these poems to each other and to the hero of Beda’s tale. 
Prof. Hunt's greatest labor has been in the preparation of the notes and glossary. 
There is no good lexicon of Anglo-Saxon, and Grein’s glossary of the poetry is in- 
accessible. So that books for class use must each have a glossary of its own. 
Prof. Hunt's vocabulary gives the grammatical information necessary for thorough 
study, as well as the meanings of all the words, and many corresponding words in 
other languages. The notes are mostly explanatory and critical, with many gram- 
matical references and suggestions of comparative etymology. Prof. Hunt evidently 
means that the students who recite to him shall prepare their lessons with the same 
thoroughness as though they were getting up the Greek of Homer or AEschylus. 

This book is one of a series of Anglo-Saxon poets projected by Prof. Harrison, of 
Lexington, who has already published an excellent edition of Beowulf. The labor 
of preparing such a book is not to be judged by that of preparing a text-book in some 
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familiar Latin or Greek author, who has been a thousand times edited for the same 
purpose. Those who know most about Anglo-Saxon studies, will best understand 
how much work Prof. Hunt has put into this little book, and will most honor the 
enthusiasm and courage which he and Prof. Harrison show in publishing this series. 
F, A. MARCH. 


DIE NEUE WELTORDNUNG nach Vernichtung des stindigen Menschengeschlechtes 
nach einer altiigyptischen iiberlieferung. Von HEINRICH BRUGSCH. Berlin, 
1881. S, Calvary & Co. 

This pamphlet is among the most interesting publications in the department of Egyp- 
tology within the past two years. The author calls the essay ‘“‘ The new world-order 
after the destruction of the sinful race of men. According to an ancient Egyptian 
tradition.” It consists first of a transliteration and literal translation into German, 
followed by a paraphrase in more flowing language and in the ordinary idioms of 
speech. About one-half of the pamphlet is taken up with remarks, explanatory and 
descriptive. The inscription is in the hieroglyphic character, comprises 95 columns, 
and adorns the walls of a small chamber which is joined by a door with the last room 
in the tomb of Seti I. (about 1350 B.C.) in the Theban valley of the dead, Biban-el- 
muluk. This tomb, usually known by the name of its discoverer, Belzoni, is said to 
be the most beautiful and splendid specimen of the ancient Egyptian rock tomb from 
the golden period of the new kingdom. The rooms and passage-ways are covered 
with various particolored inscriptions of the mysterious sort which were so much 
used by the Egyptian priests to describe the views which they held of the after- 
world; all bearing more or less upon their dogma of the return of the soul to the 
point from which it at first set out, viz., the eternal light. The west wall bears a 
picture of the red cow of heaven, which plays an important part in the legend of the 
chamber. The other walls contain many mythological references which it is impos- 
sible to understand, on account of the broken condition of the text. 

A few extracts from the text will serve to point out some of the facts made prom- 
inent by the commentator. The translation begins thus: “ Ra, the god of light, 
was king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the god, who himself is existence. While he 
ruled in his kingdom, men and gods were united (lived together), and the men (who 
had withdrawn into the mountains, conspired against their Lord). For his majesty 
had become old. His bones had changed themselves to silver, his flesh to gold, and 
his hair to blue precious stones. And his majesty saw the men who had conspired 
against him.” The text then goes on to describe the calling of a council of the gods to 
obtain their views on the subject of the destruction of men. Those who were summoned 
to the meeting of the gods were Schu, god of the clouds ; Za/nut, the rain god; Ked, 
god of the earth; Vt, the goddess of heaven; and /Vun, the god of chaos. Their 
deliberations were had in the form of conversation, and as a result came the creation 
of Hathor, who sprang into being from the eye of Ra. ‘“ And the god of light, Ra, 
sent forth the apple of his eye, and it fell inthe shape of Hathor. And this goddess 
(Hathor) returned after having punished the men upon the mountains. And the 
majesty of this god spake, ‘ Be welcome, thou hast finished that which was to be 
finished. (Thou hast destroyed mankind.)’.... His majesty said, ‘I will show 
my might upon the evil forever, in that they shall be miserable.’” The evil were 
thus punished, and in order to spare the good a drink of intoxicating nature was 
prepared from mandrakes and given to Hathor, which had for its effect that the 
goddess could no longer recognize men. Ra withdrew ftom the earth, and took up 
his abode on the back of the cow of heaven, Nut, who took the shape of a cow of 
great size. Thence he held view upon the earth. The good men gazed up toward 
his abode, when they learned where he was, and spoke to him, saying: “ (Ra, thou 
god of light, remain with) us. We will slay thy opponents, who conspire against 
thee in their speech. Our hands shall destroy them.” Ra retired to his house and in 
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the morning men (the good) went forth armed, to slay their opponents. ‘Then 
spake his majesty, ‘Your sins be forgiven you. For the slain offering has taken 
the place of slaughter.’ This is the origin of the slaughter of the slain offering.” 

The rest of the text is made up of various mythical allusions difficult of compre- 
hension to any one, requiring a volume to set forth what little is positively known, 
and the various conjectures which have been made. 

That which makes the text so important is the fact that the ancient Egyptians 
certainly had a tradition as to the destruction of mankind, or at least of the sinful 
portion, on account of revolt against the supreme god. The common features of the 
three traditions which we have are that men were punished with death, and that some 
chosen people were preserved. But the Egyptian is very different in the particulars 
from either of the others and is cast in a mould which is distinctively Egyptian. 
With the exception of the two particulars named, the tradition does “ not present a 
single feature which allows of even an approximate comparison with either the Baby- 
lonian or Hebrew story.” Another point which receives light is the origin of 
sacrifice. The good slay the evil, and this takes the place of further slaughter of 
them by the divine hand. The slaughter of men was afterward symbolized by that 
of animals of certain sorts, and the offering of them in sacrifice won the forgiveness 
of sin by Ra. This statement of the origin of Egyptian sacrifice is in striking con- 
trast to the words of Gen. viii. 20-1. 

The remainder of the text is full of plays on words in the description of the for- 
mation of the heavens and the things of earth. ‘Heaven, earth, and the under- 
world are separated from one another after the beginning of the new order of things, 
and each region is placed in the special care of a divinity, though Ra still remains 
over and through all. His spirit rules and orders in all parts of the new creation.” 

In conclusion Brugsch remarks that this is one of the most difficult texts that can 


be placed before a student of Egyptology. The secret mysteries of Egyptian con- 
ceptions place a veil before our eyes and cut off the view into the depths of Egyptian 
mythology. C. R. GILLETT. 


THE MIDDLE KiNGDOM: A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. 
WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D. Revised edition, with illustrations and a new map 
of the Empire. 2 vols., pp. 836 and 774. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The first edition of this invaluable work was published thirty-five years ago. It 
has been used by a generation of scholars as the most convenient and serviceable 
book upon China. It has now been thoroughly revised and enlarged by the veteran 
missionary and scholar, and will at once take its place as the classic and standard 
authority on the Middle Kingdom. Notwithstanding the immense mass of matter 
contained in these two large volumes, we are assured that the author has studied 
brevity. ‘‘ Every doubtful or superfluous sentence has been erased, while the new 
matter incorporated has increased the bulk of the present edition about one-third.” 

In these volumes one finds in a condensed form all he could reasonably expect to 
learn about the largest, most ancient, and, in some respects, most important empire 
in the world. Here is information for*the merchant and the scholar, for the mis- 
sionary and the man of letters, indeed for all classes of the community, written in a 
simple and interesting style. It is a book for every household and for every library. 

We have space only to call attention to some of those subjects which fall within 
the scope of a theological Review. Chapter V. gives a careful study of Population 
and Statéstics, with the result that in the time of Christ the population of the Chi- 
nese Empire was at least eighty millions, over against eighty-five millions for the 
Roman Empire. The present population of China is estimated at about three hun- 
dred and forty millions. Such an enormous mass of human beings demand the at- 
tention and solicitude of all intelligent Christians. 
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Chapter IX., on Education and Literary Examinations, presents a clear view of a 
remarkable graded system. Boys commence their studies at the age of seven with 
a teacher in accordance with precise rules, and in forms that have been stereotyped 
for generations. Their study is copying or imitation of ancient models from beginning 
to end. Confucius is the teacher and pattern for all ages. The boy commits to 
memory the “ 77zmetrécal Classic,” and then “ The Century of Surnames”; thirdly, 
the “ Mzllenary Classic,” and fourthly, “ Odes for Children”; fifthly, the “ Canons 
of Filial Duty”; sixthly, the “ Fuvenzle Instructor.” This is the Chinese Common 
School course of study. There are many collegiate institutions. One of these at 
Peking has more than three thousand years of history behind it. Its curriculum 
has remained essentially the same for all this period. The degrees are conferred by 
the State. The first is called “ flowering talent”; the second, “ promoted men”; 
the third, “‘ entered scholars”; the fourth degree admits to the Imperial Academy. 
The examinations for these degrees are strict, and the course requires many years of 
severe study. As the lower schools cultivate the capacity of imitation, the highest 
education is a process of scholastic stereotyping, by which the official classes of the 
nation are trained to ‘the most extreme conservatism and made as impassible and 
unchangeable as the rocks. In Chapter X. the Structure of the Chinese Language 
is considered. The author aptly says: ‘“‘ The ‘ homoglot’ character of the Chinese 
people has arisen from the high standard of their literature, and the political institu- 
tions growing out of its canonical books, more than from any one other cause. This 
feature offers a great contrast to the polyglot character which the Romans possessed 
even to the last, and suggests the cause and results as interesting topics of inquiry.”’ 
The language is the most ancient now spoken. ‘“ Stanzas of poetry written twenty- 
five centuries ago, in the times previous to Confucius, are now read with the same 
rhythms as when penned.” And yet with all the wonderful fixture of the language 
for centuries in its literature and official speech, the human tendency to diversity has 
produced not a few dialects. An important field for philology is here opened for 
Western scholars. 

Chapter XVIII. gives a satisfactory account of the Relzgzon of China, with its 
most characteristic feature, the worship of ancestors. The author calls attention to 
some remarkable negative features of the Chinese religion : ‘“‘ These are the absence 
of human sacrifices, and the non-deification of vice.” There is no such thing as 
human sacrifice even in the most primitive times, and the doctrine of atonement by 
the shedding ot blood is unknown. There is no such system of worship as the rites 
of Aphrodite, or Istar, or Thammuz, or Lakshmi. There is an identification of re- 
ligion with the family and the State, and indeed of religion and morality. Religion 
is resolved into ethical requirements as among Western scholastics it is resolved into 
doctrines of faith. It is interesting to compare the history of religion in this great 
Empire of the East with its history in the Roman Empire. We see the same great 
tendencies of human nature at work in both regions: Scholasticism, Rationalism, 
Monasticism, and even the Cabala. * These diverse systems have free play in China. 
They do not enter into a death struggle as in the Occident, but they exist side by 
side and freely intermingle, and all go through the same process of stereotyping. 
China presents to the Christian scholar a picture of the condition which the Roman 
Empire might have assumed were it not for the regenerating and reviving influences 
of the Christian religion which were mightier than any tendencies in human nature. 
It is through the study of such ancient and widespread religions as we meet in India - 
and China that Christian scholars may learn to distinguish the essential features of the 
Christian religion from the unessential human forms which have been assumed by 
it, owing to its historic connection with the Shemitic, the Pelasgic, and the Germanic 
civilizations. 

Chapter XIX., on Christan Missions among the Chinese, gives a section of his- 
tory which is most remarkable. The rapidity of the progress of the Christian re- 
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ligion among the Chinese, in spite of the peculiar difficulty it meets in the institu- 
tions of China and the stereotyped character of the people, has nothing to equal it 
in Christian History. The Christian world should mass its forces of missionaries 
for the conversion of China as the most hopeful field in the whole world. 

It is evident from the facts presented in the concluding chapters of this splendid 
work that China is learning from Western Civilization. It will not yield its institu- 
tions ; it is too conservative for that. It has appropriated and is adapting to its 
own use all that can be adjusted to the ancient institutions of China. This is, in our 
judgment, a more hopeful process in the long-run than a sudden revolution such as 
seems to have taken place in Japan. 

We congratulate the venerable author upon the magnificent book he has pro- 
duced, and the publishers for the handsome appearance it presents in type, binding, 
illustrations, and maps. C. A. BRIGGS. 


MARIUS FONTANE. Histoire Universelle: Les Asiatiques, Assyriens, Hebreux, 
Pheniciens (de 4,000 & 559 av. J.C.) pp. 513. Paris, 1883. 


Since archeology has been lending such powerful aid to history as the last few 
years have witnessed, book after book has been issued with the ancient peoples of 
Western Asia for the fruitful theme, and France has been in the foremost rank in 
respect to productiveness, as the names of Lenormant, Maspéro, Ledrain, and Mé- 
nard sufficiently testify. Fontane now adds another to the series. ‘“‘ Les Asiatiques,” 
as the title-page indicates, is only part of a more ambitious work, a Universal His- 
tory. It is, however, quite complete. It is handsomely printed on good paper. It 
has a very full index, swelled to nearly one-fifth of the entire size of the book by nu- 
merous references and quotations. A large number of important titles are given 
under the appropriate heads, so that the excessively popular character of the work is 
somewhat counterbalanced, and excellent facilities are offered the beginner to get a 
general view of the bibliography of the subject as far as French and English works 
are concerned. German books are very sparingly mentioned. 

Having praised the book in these particulars we find little else to praise, but much 
which can and ought to be heartily condemned. It is not only popular, it is super- 
ficial; it is not only superficial, but it abounds in glaring errors. It is not only un- 
trustworthy, but it is dogmatic. The book makes the impression of second-hand 
information, repeated with emphasis to conceal its imperfections. B.C. 4,000-752 is 
given as the duration of the “ Premier Empire Assyrien, ayant Ninive comme ville 
capitale.” “Les Accads” and “Les Soumirs” are for our author of two distinct 
races; the former, ‘De race proprement Asiatique,” the latter, ‘De race tourani- 
enne, ‘parlant une langue ouralo-finnoise.’” These “ Turanians”’ he thinks were 
“‘envahisseurs venus du nord-est pour tourmenter les Assyriens, les Accads.’’ The 
Assyrian type is “semi-arabe, semi-persan, avec des angles touraniens au nord, et 
des rondeurs africaines au sud.” The word @Assyria” is generally used to cover 
both Assyria and Babylonia. We read, however, in one place, after a mention of 
the early “tribal” organizations of ‘‘Chaldza,” that “ Nemrod, le premier, fit une 
sorte d'unité, favorisé sans doute par la menace des Assyriens du nord que com- 
mandait Assur, & Ninive.” The author’s authorities seem to be sometimes in, con- 
flict. Thus, ‘“Assournazirpal”’ and “ Salmanassar IV.” (szc) reigned according to pp. 
83-85, B.C. 930-905 and 905-865 respectively. On p. 105, Salmanassar has become 
the Second, as he should be, and the dates of the two reigns are B.C. 883-858 and 
858-823. Tuklat-Adar figures as “ Teglath-samdan,” Ramman-nirari and Assur- 
nirari as “ Binlikhous” and “ Assourlikhous.”” Of the last-named king we are told 
that he is “ Le Sardanapale de la légende.” The fortunes of this king are related in 
a few pages of brilliant fiction. ‘“Phul, le Bélésis des historiens grecs” figures 
largely here. ‘C’est ce Phul qui s’en fut en ‘ pays d’Israél,’ précédé d’une réputation 
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extraordinaire (770), et dont Manahem se déclara le vassal.” Of course, therefore, 
a ‘‘Manahem II.” is served up in the proper place. 

The author’s attitude toward the Bible is supercilious. ‘Les incohérences, les 
contradictions, les impossibilités, accumulées comme 4 plaisir s’y étalent & chaque 
page.” “Les contradictions les plus étranges prouvent que ‘les livres des Rois’ ne 
sont qu’un mélange de notices, de notes, de lambeaux de chroniques, cousus au mi- 
eux le mieux, mais sans art. Deux relations principales paraissent en constituer la 
trame. Ce ne sont, brodés dans ce tissu, qu’ événements extraordinaires, miracles, 
incidents bizarres, ridicules, drolatiques parfois.” Some of the Old Testament men 
are roundly abused and maligned. ‘‘ Cruellement vindicatif, haineux, parjure, David 
mourut.” “Elie,‘le poilu,’ inflexible, cruel, r¢volutionnaire indomptable, aurait to- 
léré les dieux d’ Asie, si les Isra¢lites avaient au moins reconnu la supériorité de Jé- 
hovah.” On the other hand, “ Achab se maintenait, donnant de la gloire au peuple 
d'Israél, pendant que Jézabel et Elie se querellaient.”” ‘ Achab avait 6t6 un excel- 
lent roi.” 

These citations may serve to show the ignorance and the bad spirit of the book. 
There are some typographical errors, of which the most astounding is on page 17, 
where we should hardly recognize an old acquaintance in “ Iliacks,” if the proximity 
of “sir Rawlinson” (szc) did not suggest that a’ reference was intended to the fa- 
mous Assyriologist, Edward Hincks. FRANCIS BROWN. 


LEHRBUCH DER NEUHEBRAISCHEN SPRACHE UND LITERATUR, von HERMANN 
L. STRACK u. CARL SIEGFRIED. pp. vii., 132. Karlsruhe u. Leipzig, 1884. 


The present revival of interest in Old Testament studies is not confined to the 
field of classic Hebrew. The post-Biblical Jewish literature comes in for its share 
of attention, and, in spite of the meagre results which Talmudic studies have yielded 
and must always yield for Old Testament exegesis, even the most barren treatises 
of the Talmud are worth something for the history of human thought; many of 
them throw light on New Testament times, and the study of the language in which 
this literature is largely composed can hardly fail to yield some fruit for the Hebrew 
lexicographer. It is, therefore, a genuine service that Profs. Strack, of Berlin, and 
Siegfried, of Jena, have rendered to the student in this little grammar of the New 
Hebrew with its accompanying bibliography. The former part is the work of Pro-- 
fessor Siegfried, the latter of Professor Strack. This little volume may be heartily 
commended to any who desire a better acquaintance with Rabbinical lore than can 
be derived from translations. The authors intend to follow it by another containing 
Chrestomathy Glossary, and a list of the most important abbreviations. These vol- 
umes will really constitute a conclusion to Petermann’s “ Porta Linguarum Orien- 
talium,” which the present one entirely resembles in form. As in Strack’s “ He- 
briiische Grammatik,’’ the German language has been substituted—unfortunately, 
from the stand-point of the American student—for the Latin. 


FRANCIS BROWN. 


TALMUDISCHE CHRESTOMATHIE, mit Anmerkungen, Scholien u. Glossar, von 
Dr. BERNARD FISCHER, Rabbiner. pp. vii., 268. Leipzig, 1884. 


Dr. Fischer, who revised Winer’s Chaldaizsche Grammatik for the edition of 1882, 
and endeavored, with only partial success, to make it serve for the New Hebrew as 
well as the Aramaic, now issues the Chrestomathze to accompany it. But as the 
Grammatzk in its new form was occupied with the Biblical Aramaic and a little in- 
serted Talmudism, so the Chrestomathze is divided between the two; with the dif- 
ference that we have here Talmudic literature with a little Targum element pre- 
fixed. Thus, while the New Hebrew hardly had a fair chance in the Grammatzk, 
the Aramaic is thrown quite into the background in the Chrestomathze. But apart 
from this, we should have more confidence in recommending Dr. Fischer’s work, if 
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he were not quite so much of a “ Rabbiner,” and a sensitive one at that, and if, when 
he forgets to be Rabbinical, his theories were not so very suspicious. All these 
qualities are displayed in the concluding pages of his preface, where he replies to two 
of his critics. Here, for example, he makes Japhet Noah's eldest son, on the au- 
thority of “all Jewish Commentaries,” and supports himself by Fiirst’s Lehrgebtiude 
in a belief that Aramaic and Sanscrit are closely related. Still, this Chrestomathze, 
which is furnished with notes and a glossary, may serve a useful purpose, at least 
until Siegfried and Strack publish theirs. FRANCIS BROWN. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S PROSE WORKS. 7 volumes. In a box. Price $10.50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


This new and uniform edition of Mr. Arnold’s works has of course been called forth 
by the author’s recent visit to America, and inasmuch as the Messrs. Macmillan are 
an English firm doing business in New York as well as in London the arrangement 
for the publication of this edition has, we do not doubt, been made in a way that is 
satisfactory to Mr. Arnold and the Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., his English publish- 
ers, and with proper regard to that “ sense of delicacy,” the lack of which, says Mr. 
Arnold in his Essay on Copyright, now characterizes the dealings of American pub- 
lishers with English authors. Be this as it may, however, the Messrs. Macmillan 
have our thanks for these handsome volumes, which, if it be best to encourage the 
reading of Mr. Arnold at all, we do not hesitate to say are a great improvement 
upon other cheap editions of his works. 

Of Mr. Arnold as a poet we are not required by considerations due to the kind- 
ness of his publishers to express any opinion—a matter which occasions us no regret ; 
for while it has been our habit to read everything that he writes in prose, the reading 
of his poems is a pleasure that is still in store for us. Nor can we pretend to have 
accomplished a continuous re-reading of his prose works prior to the writing of this 
notice, desirable as that might have been, were it for no other purpose than the pos- 
sible correction of an opinion, perhaps unduly harsh, which former readings have 
determined. We have read his prefaces, however, and we venture to say that Mr, 
Arnold is nowhere more charming in style and more thoroughly himself than in his 
prefaces. As far as style is concerned, he would be a bold man who would dispute 
Mr. Arnold’s right to pre-eminence as a master of English prose. For ourselves, 
though we had never realized the charm of his sentences, we should still feel that, 
inasmuch as we have no particular right to an opinion upon: such matters, it were 
well to say nothing that would be irritating to professed students of literary criti- 
cism. But without knowing exactly why, perhaps, we do enjoy Mr. Arnold’s writ- 
ing, we are willing that others shall interpret to us its pleasure-giving elements. 
At the same time we have asked ourselves which of Mr. Arnold's oft-quoted 
phrases has in it any intrinsically rememberable quality; and we are bound to 
say that we have yet to discover it. Some masters of style have the power 
of saying things that stick in the memory, but it may be questioned whether 
any of Mr. Arnold’s phrases would ever have been remembered had it not been 
for his trick of constant iteration. He calls ‘studies pertaining to mental science 
“things of the mind”; he has given currency to Swift’s phrase about “ sweetness 
and light”; God is worshipped by his admirers as a “ Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness’’; culture is affirmed to be “ knowing the best that has 
been said’; we are told that “ conduct is three-fourths of life”; and if we add to 
these the endless allusions to “sweet reasonableness,” and the “three Lord 
Shaftesburys,”” we shall have made a pretty good beginning in the study of 
Arnoldese. But Mr. Arnold has made us remember these expressions by sheer 
force of repetition. We remember them just as we remember the multiplication- 
table, or the phrases by which Dickens labels and so individualizes some of his char- 
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acters. It occurs to us that there must be an element of conceit in a writer—we 
might better say a lack of “ self-annulment ’—who permits himself to keep telling 
his readers that this or that phrase of his is a fine one and worthy of all acceptation. 
One pays a delicate compliment to an author in picking out his happy phrases for 
quotation, and besides, this is one of the ways whereby one may legitimately test 
and manifest his own literary discernment. But when an author picks out his own 
happy hits in phrase-making and holds them up for admiration, his discernment 
borders closely upon vanity. But really, we have no wish to criticise Mr. Arnold, 
who himself stands confessedly at the head of the English school of literary criti- 
cism, and what we have already said, however honestly spoken, may be all wrong. 
We are much surer of our footing when in criticising Mr. Arnold as a theologian ; 
and if the matter of a man’s writings rather than their form is to determine his place 
in a classification, we should say that Mr. Arnold is not so much a literary critic as 
he is a polemic theologian. This may seem a strange estimate to put upon a man 
who these thirty years, as he has said the mockers say, has gone up and down 
preaching sweetness and light; but we can regard him in no other way, since, as 
will presently appear, his great ambition to shine as an apologete is likely to go un- 
gratified. What, indeed, are his books on Lzterature and Dogma, St. Paul and 
Protestantism, God and the Bible, Culture and Anarchy, but so many polemic 
treatises in theology, preaching sweet reasonableness, it is true, but preaching it after 
the manner of a man who shows incipient symptoms of radzes theologorum ? 

Mr. Arnold announced some time ago, in his Culture and Anarchy, that he had 
abandoned the discussion of theological questions, and that he would devote the 
rest of his life to literature. Let us hope, for the sake both of literature and theol- 
ogy, that he will keep his word. No one will dispute his claims as an apostle of 
culture. And undoubtedly there are many places that we know of where culture is 
not and ought to be. Mr. Arnold is altogether right in affirming, contrary to the 
opinion of Mr. Frederic Harrison, that culture is a quality desirable elsewhere than 
“in a critic of new books.” It is cruel in Mr. Arnold to poke fun at the people who 
go by the name of Wragg or Higginbottom, Stiggins or Bugg. But this is only to 
show how culture, if it had free course, would overhaul our family Bibles and 
amend the baptismal registers until it had purged the land of these “hideous 
names.” ‘ By the Ilissus there was no Wragg, poor thing !’” We should be sorry 
to part with Mr. Arnold’s culture or have him part with what he calls his “ vivacity,”’ 
which gave so much trouble to poor Mr. Wright, and was the occasion of his writ- 
ing that most felicitously-worded apology that plays the part of Preface to his Essays 
zn Critictsm. But Mr. Arnold should not speak as a theologian ; it is very seldom 
that what he says in this capacity deserves much consideration. We say “seldom,” 
because we recall the fact that speaking of the Puritans and the Church of England, 
he says that the Puritans having begun to feel a certain shyness in respect to the 
doctrines of Predestination and the Atonement, are trying to justify continued sepa- 
ration from the Church of England on the ground of ecclesiastical polity. And he 
says, and we think very correctly, that a church is in a bad way that has no other 
reason for its existence than an ecclesiastical polity. We commend Mr. Arnold’s 
remarks upon this subject to those in our own Church who are disposed to lay stress 
upon our Presbyterianism rather than our Calvinism, and who think (absurdly, as 
we suppose) that, apart altogether from our system of doctrine, our denominational 
integrity is sufficiently taken care of by our polity. 

We have touched Mr. Arnold’s theology at the point where he reveals his greatest 
excellence, and at the same time his greatest weakness. Like his father, he is ca- 
pable of the historic sense. He loves the Church of England. He is attached to 
her formularies. He hates the Puritan worse than he hates Sacerdotalism. He 
would shut dissenters out of the parish graveyards, or rather he would couple 
their admission with very hampering conditions. He does not see why Purgatory 
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and the Real Presence should have occasioned separation from Rome, though on 
moral grounds he justifies the separation. Catholic the Church of England is not, 
and he thinks should not claim to be. But the Reformation did not interrupt the 
line of historic continuity, and she continues to be the same Ecclesia Anglicana that 
she was prior to 1517. And Mr. Arnold hopes for her continuance. In her continued 
existence is wrapped up his hope for the future of England. This devotion to the 
Church of his fathers onecannot help admiring. It is not strange that Episcopalians 
should be carried away with Mr. Arnold’s enthusiasm for the Church of England. 
Presbyterians, even, in spite of his ridicule of great and precious doctrines, are 
pleased with his solicitude for the perpetuation of the outward forms of Christianity. 
But why should these outward forms be conserved? Why should the Church of 
England be conserved—or any other Church, for that matter? If there be no Justi- 
fication, if the doctrine of the Trinity and the scheme of redemption be only a fable 
about the three Lord Shaftesburys, if God is only a Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness—why trouble ourselves about Christianity? Mr. Arnold 
must see that if his creed of negation be true, the Church of England is an or- 
ganized and officered lie. How can the perpetuation of this organized and officeied 
lie diffuse sweetness and light? How can its perpetuation promote religion the 
essence of which we are told is morality—“ morality touched with emotion ” ? 

Mr. Arnold has carried on his fight against the Puritans by attacking their belief 
in Predestination, Justification, and the Atonement. These are not the only doc- 
trines that he objects to, but they come in for special attack. Of course, the Puritan 
would defend his faith by saying that he stands with Paul, and we should have ex- 
pected Mr. Arnold to say that Paul was all wrong upon these subjects. But, instead 
of doing this, he has written a book to show that Paul has been grossly misunder- 
stood; that, so to speak, Paukwas neither a Calvinist nor a Puritan. And here 
again we must disagree with Mr. Arnold, and take our stand with the great 
mass of German critics of every shade of belief, but not without expressing our 
agreement with Mr. Arnold’s general estimate of these same German critics, which 
he gives in the following words: “ Baur is, on the whole, an unsafe guide, for a rea- 
son which makes the generality of critics of the Bible in the Protestant faculties of 
Europe unsafe guides. These professors are under strong temptations to produce 
new theories in Biblical criticism, theories marked by vigor and rigor; and, for this 
purpose, to assume that things can be known which cannot, to treat possibilities as 
if they were certainties, to make symmetry where one does not find it, and so to lead 
both the teacher and the learner who trusts to him in the most fanciful and unsound 
conclusions. There are few who do not succumb to their temptations, and Baur, | 
think, has succumbed to them.” So have many others, and Mr. Arnold’s words 
here are useful as a caution. Still, Mr. Arnold’s exposition of St. Paul is sufficiently 
refuted, when it is said that the best critics, even of those most adverse to the Gos- 
pel, admit that whether Paul’s views be correct or not, they were undoubtedly those 
which the Church—reading them in his letters—has uniformly attributed to him. 

There is no honest way of holding on to Paul and giving up justification and the 
atonement. And if any think that there is a logical way of holding on to traditional 
Christianity and giving up the atonement and justification, they are mistaken. 
Many no doubt will gladly follow Mr. Arnold in his ridicule of Calvinism and Evan- 
gelical Christianity, because they think that he will show them how they may still be 
Christians without being obliged to carry the burden of a dogmatic faith. Let such 
see that they understand him before they commit themselves to his guidance. He 
may carry them further than they care to go, but it will be through no fault of his, 
we are bound to say, if they fail to understand where this minimizing process 
ends. Justification must go; the Trinity must go; Revelation must go; miracles 
must go; and belief in a Personal God must go. Let us see what Mr. Arnold says : 

“ The difficulty really lies all in one point. The whole difficulty is with the elder 
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Lord Shaftesbury. If Ze could be verified, the data we have are possibly enough to 
warrant our admitting the truth of the rest of the story. It is singular how few peo- 
ple seem to see this, though it is really quite clear. The Bible is supposed to as- 
sume a great Personal First Cause who thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the Universe; a sort of elder Lord Shaftesbury, as we call him, infi- 
nitely magnified Then to this beginning all that the Bible delivers has to fit 
itself on. And so arises the account of the God of the Old Testament, and of Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost, and of the incarnation and atonement, etc But diffi- 
culties strike people in this or that of these doctrines. The incarnation seems in- 
credible to one, the vicarious atonement to another, the real presence to a third, 
inspiration to a fourth, eternal punishment to a fifth, and soon. And they set to 
work to make religion more pure and rational, as they suppose, by pointing out that 
this and that of these doctrines are false; that it must be a mistake of theologians ; 
and by interpreting the Bible so as to show that the doctrine is not really there. 
. .. . The Unitarians are perhaps the great people for this sort of partial and local 
rationalizing of religion But in all this there is really a good deal of what we 
must call intellectual shallowness. For, granting that there are things in a system 
which are puzzling, yet they belong to a system, and it is childish to pick them out 
by themselves and reproach them with error when you leave untouched the basis of 
the system where they occur, and, indeed, admit it for sound yourself... .. Now, 
with the One Supreme Governor and miracles given to start with, it may be fairly 
urged that that construction put by common theology on the Bible-data, which we 
call the three Lord Shaftesburys, and in which the atonement fills a prominent place, 
is the natural and legitimate construction to put on them, and not unscriptural at 
all. Neither is it unreasonable; in a system of things, that is, where the Supreme 
Governor and miracles, or even where the Supreme Governor without miracles, are 
already given.” 

All this is well said. If we wish to be consistent in giving up dogmatic Christian- 
ity, we must give up Theism too. This is what Mr. Arnold’s statement amounts to. 
And Mr. Arnold, we are sorry to say, gives up Theism. That is to say, he does not 
believe in one Infinite Personal God, and this is the only sense, according to Kant, in 
which the word “God” has any interest for us. We do not say that Mr. Arnold is 
an atheist. He believes in moral and material order, as did Anaxagoras and Aris- 
totle and Leibnitz and Hegel. And it may be difficult in his case, as it is in thé 
cases already named, as it is in the case of Mr. Spencer, to say whether when he 
says “God,” his thought terminates upon the order or upon something separate from 
it and producing it. But whatever he may mean by the word “God,” he distinctly 
denies to the Being thereby indicated the predicates which condition all religion wor- 
thy of the name. 

Mr. Arnold is quite right in saying if men believe in a personal God, there is noth- 
ing unreasonable about dogmatic Christianity. And it needs no “ talent for abstruse 
reasoning,” (which he somewhere says accounts for belief in a Personal God, and 
which is seen to be lacking in his own case in other ways than in his disbelief 
in a Personal God) in order to show that a denial of the Personality of God car- 
ries everything else along with it. Why then should Mr. Arnold profess such admi- 
ration for the Bible? Why should he be so anxious to have men make it the guide 
of their life? It seems clear that if the supernatural be eliminated from the Bible, if, 
in fact, the contents of the Bible turn to fable, the value of the Bible is naught. 
Professor de Gubernatis is right in that case when he says that a verse from the 
Bible has no more value as the text for a sermon than a verse from Hesiod, and Mr. 
Arnold’s attempted reply to Professor de Gubernatis is vain. 

Mr. Arnold is trying to occupy middle ground between belief and unbelief. His 
creed is quite as empty as Professor Clifford’s was. For both there is no God, no 
angel, no spirit, no miracles, no resurrection. Professor Clifford says: Away with 
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Christianity, for it is untrue. Arnold says: Throw overboard these untruths and 
save Christianity. The world wiil side with Clifford, at least to the extent of- seeing 
that these dogmas of Christianity are of the essence of Christianity. But in truth it 
will side with neither. For, #tatzs mutandzs, and with the remark that one may 
be headstrong even when he is no longer young, we may apply to Mr. Arnold’s 
writings respecting traditional Christianity, tae words which express his own feelings 
respecting the irreligious utterances of Professor Clifford : “ Only when one is young 
and headstrong can one thus prefer bravado to experience, can one stand by 
the Sea of Time, and instead of listening to the solemn and rhythmical beat of its 
waves choose to fill the air with one’s own whoopings to start the echo. But the 
mass of plain people hear such talk with impatient indignation, and flock all the more 
eagerly to Messrs. Moody and Sankey And the plain people are not wrong. 
Compared with Professor Clifford, Messrs. Moody and Sankey are masters of the 
philosophy of history.” Mr. Arnold does not believe anything that Mr. Moody teaches, 
He even intimates that Mr. Moody himself is afflicted with what Celsus calls couric 
Tov xpiortavor, and Kovddry¢ he translatesasa want of intellectual seriousness. In the 
judgment of most people, however, this want of intellectual seriousness is far more 
manifest in a certain English critic, who professes to be anxious about the perpetua- 
tion of Christianity at the very time that he is doing his best to destroy belief in all 
its distinctive and most essential features. Mr. Arnold does not announce himself 
as an agnostic, a materialist, a monist, or a pantheist. He wishes to be regarded 
as an apologetic theologian. He is an illustration of the minimizing tendency car- 
ried to excess. His message is, that in order to keep Christianity we must give up 
belief in the atonement, the Trinity, miracles, revelation, incarnation, a personal 
God, and immortality. In all this he shows himself to be an arch-enemy of the 
cross of Christ. 

Mr. Arnold does not fall in with the views of those German critics to exalt Scho- 
penhauer at the expense of Jesus. Schopenhauer, they say, faced the pessimism that 
necessarily accompanies the doctrine of self-renouncement, whereas Jesus sought to 
escape from it by the dream of a paradise to come. But just here these critics err. 
“Tt was the effort of Jesus,”’ says Arnold, ‘to place the bliss, the eternal life of popu- 
lar religion, not where popular religion placed it, in a fantastic paradise to come, but 
in the joy of self-renouncement. This was the ‘eternal life’ of Jesus 
depth, his truth, his rightness, came out in this very point: that he saw that self- 
renouncement is joy, and that human life, in which it takes place, is therefore a bless- 
ing and a benefit. Amd just exactly here ts hes superiority to Schopenhauer {italics 
ours]. Jesus hits the plain natural truth that human life is a blessing and a benefit, 
while Schopenhauer misses it.” This is meant, of course, to be very complimentary 
to the Saviour. We say nothing of the arrogance and the blasphemy of such an 
utterance. But we are quite serious in affirming that if this is all that can be said for 
Jesus, our sympathies are with Schopenhauer decidedly. F. L. PATTON. 


THESAURUS INSCRIPTIONUM AEGYPTIACARUM.  Altaegyptische Inschriften. 
Gesammelt, verglichen, tibertragen, erklirt und autographiert von HEINRICH 
BrucscH. II. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 4to. 1883. 


The first A4thetlung of this valuable work was noticed in the October (1883) 
Number of the REVIEW (p. 899) and the second has just come to hand. It is enti- 
tled, “‘ Kalendarische Inschriften altaegyptischer Denkmaeler.” In the preface the 
author calls attention to some of the difficulties which lie in the path of the Egyp- 
tologist in his attempt to decipher the inscriptions and to investigate the mysteries-of 
the Egyptian pantheon. The Roman or Greek historian finds valuable aid in his 
study of the methods used by those nations in reckoning time, whereas the Egyp- 
tologist has to make his way as best he can. The peculiar method of writing and 
the language itself are sufficiently understood to enable one to arrive at a general 
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idea of the meaning of the text of the inscriptions; -but, after this is reached, the 
problem is by no means solved, on account of the multitude of ¢echnzca/ expressions 
which are used. Besides, there are no materials at hand with which we can help 
ourselves in the shape of books on the subject of the Egyptian methods of measur- 
ing time, though we know that many such existed, as, for example, the “ Science of 
the Periodical Movement of Sun and Moon,” “Rule of the Periodical Movement 
of the Stars,” ‘‘ The Books of the Conjunctions of the Sun,” “ The Book of the Close 
of the Year,” and “ The Book of the Five Intercalary Days of the Year.” It is only 
occasionally that the calendars themselves contain a reference which throws light 
upon the subject. 

It is necessary to a proper understanding of these texts to get first the key to the 
mythological forms of the language and belief, in order to get at the solution of the 
events of the astronomical calendar in which the mythology has its explanation. In 
both of these directions it is the boast of our author that he has made some very 
important discoveries. A complete change of view is what he expects as the result 
of his discovery of the terms used to designate the conjunctions and positions of the 
sun, and also for the colors of the sun at the four cardinal points of the year, and the 
beginnings of the four seasons. He thinks also that he has aided in the proper un- 
derstanding of the principal figures of Egyptian mythology. The result of his inves- 
tigation he states thus : “ The basis for the dating of the monuments at all periods 
of Egyptian history was the well-known year of 365 days, beginning with the rising 
of Sirius on the 19-20 of July (Julian), The use of a fixed year, with insertion of 
one day every four years, is found in connection with the date of the current year 
as denoting a supplementary correspondence in time, in only two cases in the older 
inscriptions from the epoch of the Alexandrian year. In one, the 1oth Epiphi of 
the 21st year of Augustus accords with the 16th Mesori (July 30, Julian) of the Alex. 
year, and in the other the 18th Tybi in the 17th year of Tiberius (Jan. 13, Julian) 
with the 1st Mechir ‘ of the Egyptians.’ ” 

The materials of this work are very extensive, and the Adtheclung may be re- 
garded as a large monograph upon the divisions of time current among the Egyp- 
tians. The principal divisions of the work treat of the longer periods, the year, the 
seasons, the months, the five intercalary days, and the decades or weeks of ten days. 
The author gives not only the texts to be considered, but full and exhaustive com- 
mentaries upon them. The work has been beautifully executed, but it is to be re— 
gretted that the chirography is not the same as in the former part of the work. 
This volume contains 335 pages of lithographed matter, making a total in the two 
parts which have appeared, of 530 quarto pages. C. R. GILLETT. 


THE following books call for brief mention : 


Salad for the Solitary and Social, By Frederick Saunders. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1883.) This book was copyrighted in 1871. It now appears 
in a new and improved edition. Its contents justify its fanciful title. It is a “ con- 
sarcination of many choice things for the literary palate,” and there is reason for 
the hope expressed in the “ preliminary chat’’ (whatever we may think of the 
author’s fine phrases), that the reading of it ‘ will felicitate the fancy, flatter the 
taste, and prove an antidote to ennui, or any tendency to senescent foreboding.”— 
History of the Literature of the Scandinavian North {rom the most ancient times 
to the present. By Frederick Wienkel Horn, Ph.D. Translated by Rasmus B. 
Anderson. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1883.) This substantial volume will be 
prized especially by that increasing class of students who are interested in the Scan- 
dinavian languages, although it will have attractions for many outside of this circle, 
The work begins with an account of the old Norse literature. This, with a chapter on 
modern Icelandic literature, constitutes Part I. The latter chapter is very interest- 
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ing. How a people numbering only 70,000, so far away, and fighting hard for sub- 
sistence in a severe climate, have been able to reach such a high intellectual level, 
and to secure such general diffusion of knowledge, is something very hard to 
understand, though it excites our highest admiration. In Part II. the literature of 
Denmark and Norway is treated. The Danish literature of medieval times being 
in Latin and ecclesiastical, calls for but littlenotice. The influence of jurisprudence 
in the development of a vernacular literature is dwelt upon, and so is that of 
the Reformation. Modern Danish literature is the subject of a special chapter, and 
includes writers in such widely different branches as are represented by Martensen, 
Kjérkegaard, Oehlenschliger, and Andersen. Norwegian literature, which since 
1814 has been developing on an independent line, which numbers Bjérnsen and 
Ibsen among its greatest ornaments, is the subject of the last chapter in Part II. 
Following this is Part III., dealing with the literature of Sweden. Appended to the 
volume is a very valuable Bibliography of Scandinavia.—7he Law of Heredity. 
A Study of the Cause of Variation and the Origin of Living Organisms. By W. K. 
Brooks, Associate in Biology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. (John Murphy 
& Co., 1883.) This book is written by a man who has studied his subject and has 
decided convictions. The unscientific reader will realize the importance of the 
question, What is Heredity? with which the author begins. He will also be inter- 
ested in the chapter on the history of the doctrine of Heredity. He will readily un- 
derstand that only a professed biologist has a right to estimate the scientific value 
of the theory which the author advances in opposition to the theories of epigenesis 
and pangenesis advocated by others. Heredity is a pretty old mystery. What this 
book may do toward clearing it up, we cannot say; but it is something to know that 
up to this moment biologists are all at sea upon the subject, and are absolutely un- 
able to say how it happens that of two ova structurally alike to all appearances and 
placed in identical conditions, one develops into a catfish and the other into a whale. 


F. L. PATTON. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED: 
From ROBERT CARTER & BROS., New York. 
STEPHEN, M.D. By the author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” 12mo, pp. 644. $1.75. 


KATHLEEN. The Story of aHome. By AGNEs GIBERNE. I2mo, pp. 324. 
THe PARABLES OF OUR LorD. By WILLIAM ARNoT. 8vo. 


From ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEw York. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. A Book for Girls. By Mrs. E. PRENTISS. 16mo, 
pp. 370. $1.50. 

Happy New YEAR. A Gift and a Greeting. By A. C. THompson. 12mo. 85 cents. 

RENEE OF FRANCE, Duchess of Ferrara. By SopH1eE WINTHROP WEITZEL. I2mo. 
$1.25. 

Tur Story OF A FLOWER, and other Fragments twice gathered. By Rose Por- 
TER. I2mo. $1.25. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Joun BuLt AND His IsLAND. By MAx O’RELL. Translated from the French under 
the supervision of the author. 8vo. Price, 50 cents. 


From D. APPLETON & CO., NEw York. 
Tue City oF Success, and other Poems. By HENRY ABBEY. 1I2mo. 





